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Parents Are Lax | New Device Tests 


In Discipline, 


Says Mr. Sargent 


Declares biases Is to Les- 
sen Duties of Children 
and Increase Time for 

Pleasure. 


Holds Schooling Plans 
Also Have Gone Back 


glells Missouri Bar Association 


New Generation Studies 
Not to Learn, But 


* 


John G. Sargent, United States Attor- 
ney General, in an address delivered 
before the Missouri State Bar Associa- 
tion at Kansas City on October 2, de- 
clared men today were less zealous to 
maintain their légal rights than they 
were 30 or 40 years ago, and criticized 
parents for not maintaining the disci- 
pline over their children that was the 
rule years ago. 

As a result of those conditions, the 
Attorney General declared, “we are grow- 
ing day by day less careful, less watch- 
ful of our own conduct, and expect to 
get along someway, whether we sail by 
the chart; whether we play the game 
according to the rules or not.” 

“It seems to me that 30 or 40 years 
ago, in New England at least,” Mr. Sar- 
gent told his audience, “men were more 
zealous to maintain their legal rights, 
private and public, than is the case to- 
day. 

Thinks Public Interest Waning. 

Certainly, principles and policies were 
more often and more earnestly discussed; 
there Was more general interest in hav- 
ing a closer relation between what is and 
what ought to be.” 

In the course of his address (the full 


® text of which is given below), Mr. Sar- 


gent said that in the old days. disci- 
pline was sterner and regard for au- 
thority was higher. “Once we did our 
work as children when and as we were 
told, without any thought of question- 
ing whether we should or should not do 
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oo aa 
Increase Registered 


® 


® $61,186,611.90. 


» 


In Treasury Receipts 


Total for September Given as 
$5 76,528,052, in Statis- 


tical Statement. 


“According to a_ statistical statement 
issued by the Department of the Treas- 
ury (the full text of which is given be- 
low), total receipts for September were 
$576.528,052.78, compared with $512,071,- 
915.22 in September, 1925. For the quar- 
ter ending September 30, the receipts 
were announced as $1,005,501,667.18, com- 
pared with $919,932,489.25 in the cor- 
responding period of last year. 

The statement of receipts and expen- 
ditures for September - disclosed that 
much of the increase in receipts had 
come from receipts from income taxes. 
All phases of the Internal Revenue Act 
of 1926 were in operation during the 
entire quarterly period covered by the 
statement. 

Receipts from income tax on Septeni- 
ber were reported as $441,964,968, or 
almost $2,000,000 more than the highest 
estimate made by the Treasury prior 
to September 15 when the quarterly in- 
crag of taxes was due. For Sep- 
tember 1, 1925, the income tax yielded 
The quarterly total for 
this year was $536,212,191.73, comnared 
with $435,061,434.48 for the quarter end- 
ing September 30, 1925. 

Miscellaneous internal revenue, the 
item embracing all Federal taxes other 
than income taxes and tariff duties, were 
reported as $53,953,577.21 in September, 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 4.] 


Production of Electricity 
Shows Gain for August 


The Department of the Interior 
through the Geological Survey announced 
on October 2 that the average daily pro- 
duction of electricity by public-utility 
power plants in the United States in Au- 
gust was 197,430,000 kilowatt-hours, an 
increase of approximately 3.5 per cent 
over that for July. 

The average daily production of elec- 
tricity by the use of water power re- 
turned to about normal, due to improved 
water supply in power streams which 


was brought about by precipitation in 


August, the statement said. 

The curve of average daily production 
of electricity for 1926 indicates that the 
usual increase in the demand for elec- 
tricity during the latter half of the year 
has started, it was pointed out. 

According to the report a tabulation 
shows a total production of electric 
ower by public-utility power plants in 
he United States during August of 
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Highwe ay Roughness 


Bureau of Roads Reports Devel- 


opment of Indicator for 
Use of Engineers. 


The Bureab of Public Roads in state- 
ment just made (the full text of which 
is printed below) announces the develop- 
ment of a “roughometer,” an indicator for 
measuring the relative of 
highways. The statement points out that 
the device is the result of several years 
of experiments and fills a long felt need 
on the part of engineers and contractors. 

The device, according to the announce- 
ment, assumes considerable economic im- 
portance, as smooth surfaces of roads 
mean greater mileage with less fatigue, 
with less damage to cargoes and with 
lower operating costs for the vehicle. 
Road roughness, it points out, produces 
impact, which in turn contributes to early 
deterioration of any type of road sur- 
face. 


roughness 


Data Is Valuable. 

It adds that the data to be obtained 
should be valuable to highway officials, 
especially as a basis for rating con- 
tractors, superintendents, engineers, in- 
spectors and others having direct re- 
sponsibility for paving. 

The full text of the announcement, ex- 


[Continued on Page 13, Column 1.] 


Extended Stay Granted 
To Russian Engineers 


Assistant Secretary of Labor W. W. 
Husband, in charge of immigration, an- 
nounced orally on October 2 a decision 
granting extension of stay in this coun- 
try of Sergi and Michael Glucareff, 
two expert Russian aeronautic engineers 
of the Sikorsky Manufacturing Com- 
pany. The engineers were connected 
with the development of Count Igor 
Sikorsky’s airplane, S-35, which re- 
cently was destroyed in an attempt to 
make a New York-Paris flight. 


Entered as Second-Class Matter March 4, 1926, at the Post 
sv Inder the Act of March rch 8, 1879. 1879. 


Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government .- 








WASHINGTON, 





Progress Noted 
In Elimination of 
Industrial Waste 


Honorary Chairman of Man- 
agement Week Outlines 
Gains Business May Get 
From Programs. 


The Department of Commerce has just 
made public a statement on “Manage- 
ment Week,” which will be observed by 
American industry October 25 to 30. The 
statement was made by Henry S. Den- 
nison, president of the Dennison Manu- 
facturing Co., of Framingham, Mass., 
honorary chairman of “Management 
Week.” It relates to simplified practice 
and the elimination of waste in industry, 
subjects which will feature “Manage- 
ment Week” programs. Followings is 
the full text of the statement: 

The substantial pr@gress made in the 
past six years by American business can 
well be symbolized by the rise in the 
wage index, 199 to 228, and the fall in 
the~ price index, 226 to 150. Closer 
scrutiny approves the symbol, and dis- 
closes, too, the breadth of the field in 
which progress in waste elimination has 
been made. 

The Unemployment Conference of 1921 
brought the reality of the cycle home to 
thousands of business men, each of whom 
in his own way has since then played his 
game with somewhat more foresight and 
care. Each year has afforded him in- 
creasingly accurate and significant statis- 
tical guidance. A surer touch is evident 
—a growing use of budgetary planning, 
a growing respect for reasoned foresight. 

The Committee on Waste in Industry 
in 1921 gave spur to manufacturing 
efficiency; the Distribution Conference -of 
1925 eleared the way for progress in 
distributing efficiency. We’re ready now 


[Continued on ‘Page 8, Oblumn 5.] 


Scientists to Study 
Temperature of Mars 


Dr. W. W. Coblentz, of Bureau 
of Standards, Goes to Flag- 
staff, Ariz, for Observations 


Announcement has just been made by 
the. Department of Commerce that Dr. 
W. W. Coblentz, chief of the Radio- 
metric Section of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, has left for Flagstaff, Ariz., to 
join with Dr. Lampland of the Lowell 
Observatory in observations intended to 
determine the temperature of the planet 
Mars. He has taken with him a thermo- 
couple, or thermometer device, with 
which it is hoped to be able to make 
further estimates of the temperature of 
the planet, which this year will be some 
40,000,000 miles from the earth. 

The department made public a state- 
ment regarding the observations being 
undertaken at the Arizona observatory. 
The full text of the statement follows: 

An instrument which is used to record 
the temperature on other planets will 
be employed by Dr. W. W. Coblentz, of 
the Commerce Department’s Bureau of 
Standards to supply the world with addi- 
tional information concerning conditions 
existing on the neighboring planet, Mars. 
Dr. Coblentz has departed from Wash- 


Column 2.) 


New York Leads States 
As Contributor of Taxes 


[Continued on Page 5 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue, in 
figures just made public relating to in- 
ternal revenue receipts for the fiscal 
year 1926, discloses that although gross 
receipts from New York were the largest 
received from any single State in the 
country; North Carolina led all other 
States in miscellaneous tax returns. 

North Carolina turned over to the Fed- 
eral Government a total of $192,403,- 
633.34. New York turned in a total of 
$733,729,533.66. 

The statistical statement from 
which these figures are taken will 

appear in the issue of October 5. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 4, ‘1926. 


Packers to Test 
Consent Decree 


In Higher Court 


Validity of Stay Against Vio- 
lation of Anti-Trust Law 
at Issue in Renewal 
of Case. 


The Department of Justice announced 
in a statement on October 2 (the full 
text of which is printed below), that 


tle case growing out of the controversy 
between the United States Government 
and the Chicago meat packers, involving 
the validity of the consent decree ‘en- 
teerd against the packers by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Supreme Court in 1920, 
will come up before the Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia on 
October 4. 

The entire controversy is the out- 
growth on an alleged combination by the 
meat packers in violation of the Federal 
antitrust laws. The Department of Jus- 
years has endeavored to “compel what 
the Department believes necessary to 
observance of the Federal antitrust laws 
by the meat packing industry.” 

First Suit Began in 1903. 

The statement says the first suit 

against the meat packers was brought 

‘ by the department in 1903 against Swift 
& Company and others, to enjoin various 
practices “in contravention of the Sher- 
man Act,” the statement sets forth. In 
1905, another suit was brought, this 
time against Armour & Company, an- 
other of the so-called “Big Five” pack- 
ing interests, and since that time suits 
and appeals- have been made _inter- 
mittently. 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 

In the Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, attorneys will, on 
Monday morning, October 4, argue the 
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Subscription By Mail: 
$15.00 per Year. 


Mint Reports Gain 
In Output of Coins 


September Production Totals 
37,462,030 Pieces Valued 
at $2,873,935. 


Miss Mary O’Rielly, Assistant Director 
of the Mint, has just announced that 
coinage production by the United States 
mints in September aggregated 37,462,- 
030 domestic pieces valued at $2,875,935, 
and that the total for the month, which 
was more than three times the August 
coinage, reflected the usual seasonal de- 
mand for coins. The August production 
was 11,130,000 pieces of domestic coins 
valued at $1,513,380 while the output in 
September, 1925, was 33,077,000 pieces 
valued at $1,978,820, she stated. 

The coinage statement for September 
also showed the first production of “Ore- 
gon Trail half dollars,” especially an- 
thorized by Congress. Six million pieces 
may be minted under the Congressional 
act, but the first month’s production was 
only 48,030, it was stated. 

A total of 250,000 pieces of silver were 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 6.] 


Tacna-Arica Dispute 
Discussed at Conferences 


The Department of State announced, 
orally, on October 3, that Secretary 
Kellogg is holding preliminary confer- 
ences with the Ambassadors of Peru 
and Chile with a view to arriving at a 
common ground for the final settlement 
of the Tacna-Arica dispute. 

No proposals have been tendered to 
either country by Secretary Kellogg 
for a solution of the question, it was 
stated at the Department, but that the 
possibilities for agreement were merely 
being canvassed. Joint meetings be- 
tween Secretary Kellogg and the two 
ambassadors have been held in the past, 
and it is expected that separate meet- 
ings between the Secretary and the two 
diplomats will take place on October 4. 
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Aeronautics 


; Ministry of Traffic in charge of Dan- 
ish Aircraft Company, reported as in 
financial difficulties....Page 5, Col. 7 


A griculture 


Secretary Jardine issues orders 
treminating, for season, restrictions on 
interstate movement of farm products 
due to quarantine against Japanese 
beetle Page 4, Col. 7 


Department of Agriculture announces 
1,878,000 short tons of grain “procured” 
in Russia up to Sept. 15, as compared 
with 2,022,000 short tons a year ago. 

Page 4, Col. 6 

International conference called to 
discuss measure to check ravages of 
corn borer in Lake Erie region of 
United States and Canada. 

Page 4, Col. 8 

President authorizes use of certain 
Department of Agriculture funds to 
supply fertilizer and seed to farmers 
who were victims of Florida hurricane. 

Page 2, Col. 6 

Representative Black proposes di- 
versified farming and reduction of cot- 
ton acreages as measures for relief of 
southern farmers....Page 4, Col. 2 

Weekly grain review by Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports market 
firm with prices generally higher. 

Page 4, Col. 1 

Imports of Canadian wheat for week 
ending Septémber 25, reported as 430,- 
GE UENOINS - o5.c.6.6:00 005s Page 4, Col. 5 

Department of Agriculture reports 
firmer market for butter for week 
ended October 2........ Page 4, Col. 6 

Another new Japanese beetle arrives. 

Page 4, Col. 4 


Associations 
See “Court Decisions.” 


Automotive Industry 


Weekly review of foreign trade op- 
portunities. Page 8, Col. 2 
See “Court Decisions,” “Highways.” 


Banking 


Treasury Department reports re- 
ceipts for September were $576,528,- 
052.78, and for quarter ending Septem- 
ber 30, $1,005,501,661.18. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

Federal Reserve Board reports de- 
cline in debits to individual accounts in 
week to September 29 as compared 
with preceding week. Page 9, Col. 2 

Transvaal reduces percentage share 
of gold production. Page 8, Col. 7 

September output of coins trebles 
that of August. ...... Page 1, Col. 6 

Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. Page 9, Col. 2 

Changes in National Banks. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

Foreign Exchange rate. 

Page 9, Col. 6 
“See “Railroads.” 


Books—Publications 


Publications issued by the United 
States Government....Page 12, Col. 5 
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Chemicals 


Treasury Department reports inves- 
tigation shows no ground for complaint 
of dumping in German shipment of 
phosphoric acid to America, since 
price here was comparable to that in 
CRORE 6 5.64.6 Sig 5a arb os Page 9, Col. 7 

Weekly review of foreign trade op- 
portunities, ...4.65 s06% Page 8, Col. 2 


Child Welfare 


Attorney General addresses Missouri 
State Bar Association, declaring men 
are less zealous to maintain legal rights 
that parents are not maintaining the 
today than 30 or 40 years ago, and 
discipline over their children that was 
the rule in the past...Page 1, Col. 1 


Claims 


See “Government Personnel.” 


Coal 


Bureau of Mines reports increase in 
production of coal for week ended Sep- 
tember 25 Page 1, Col. 7 


Commerce-Trade 


Department of Commerce issues 
statement on “Management Week” by 
Henry S. Dennison, honorary chairman 
for the week to be observed by in- 


dustry from October 25 to 30. 


| 

| Page 1, Col. 3 
Department’ of Commerce issues 

weekly list of foreign demands for 


American merchandise, Page 8, Col. 2 


Congress 


Representative Tilson predicts con- 
tinuation of economy policy by on- 
gress. Page 9, Col. 2 
See “Government Personnel.” 


Corporations 


See “Taxation.” 


Cotton 


Continuation of full text of report 
by Department, of Agriculture, on re- 
sults of tests of snapping and picking 
methods of harvesting cotton. 

Page 4, Col. 4 

Representative Black proposes di- 
versified farming and reduction of cot- 
ton acreages as measures for relief of 
southern farmers....Page 4, Col. 2 

Severe decline reported in cotton 
prices for week ending October 1. 

Page 4, Col. 3 

Weekly review of foreign trade op- 

A Page 8, Col. 2 


Court Decisions 
District 


portunities. 


Court grants injunction 
against infringement of patent on 
bumpers for automobiles, holding de- 
fendant has failed to prove license to 
patent and that irreparable damage 
would not result to: plaintiff. 
Page 11, Col. 2 
District Court rules that concession 
granted by Sesquicentennial @ssocia- 
tton gives right to publish bulletin, 
but reserving jurisdiction to determine 
whether publication when issued comes 
within scope of contract. 


Page 11, Col. 1 


aeaen ©. 


we pene ne 


District Court dismisses bill in case 
involving domicile of testator at death, 
holding that lack of equity in that 
question had already been ruled on by 
Pennsylvania Probate Court. 
Page 10, Col. 2 
District Court holds trust fund creat- 
ing life interest for children. of 
grantor not within taxing act, and 
that constitutional questions do not 
arise in case Page 6, Col. 1 
District Court affirms order for de- 
portation of Polish immigrant, hold- 
ing that finding of facts were properly 
reviewed by lower court. 
Page 10, Col. 1 
District Court denies injunction 
against zoning ordnance, holding that 
fact alone are determined by trial. 
Page 11, Col. 7 
District Court denies injunction in- 
lands. 
Page 10, Col. 3 


volving partition of 
See “Customs.” 


Customs 


Customs Court accord free entry to 
certain pituitary glands as crude drugs 
Page 7, Col. 7 

Appeals an 
nounces calendar week of Oc- 
tober Page 7, Col. 7 

Customs Court reduces assessment 
of duty on novelty sponges. 

Page 7, Col. 6 

Customs Court denies relief from 
duties levied on chemists’ porcelains. 
Page 7, Col. 1 
“Gov ernment Personnel.” 


of animal origin 
of Customs 
for 


Court 


See 
| Education 


Department of the Interior announces 
plans for Pan-Pacific Conference on 
education, recreation, reclamation and 
rehabilitation, to be held in Honolulu 
in April, 1927 Page 1, Col. 7 

H. O. Sargent, regional agent for 
agricultural education in negro schools, 
to leave on months’ tour of region, on 

Page 3, Col. 4 

Full page chart of the organiza- 
tion of the Government of the United 
States 


Electrical Industry 


Southern Railway of England plan- 
ning extensions of electrification of its 
system. Page 9, Col. 2 
j Weekly review of foreign trade op- 


Page 8, Col. 2 
F. oreign Affairs 


Secretary of State expects each coun- 
try signatory to World Court to re- 
ply directly regarding acceptance " 
American reservations. .Page 2, Col. 5 

Secretary Kellogg holds Fees 
with Ambassadors of Peru and Chile on 
Tacna-Arica dispute. ...Page 1, Col. 6 

See “National Defense.” 


Furniture 

Weekly review of foreign trade op- 
Page 8, Col. 2 
Gov't. Personnel 


Full page chart outline of the or- 
ganization of the Government of the 
United States, 


portunities. 


its executive and 


eee 


~ Index-Summary of All-News Contained in Today’s Issue 


eyo the primary good nothing 


can produce more than @ 


faithful representation of public 
proceedings, 
straint through the United States.” 


diffused without re- 


—George Washington, 


President of the United States, 


1789—1797 
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Plans Announeed 
For Meeting of 
Pacific Nations 


Sessions in Honolulu Listed 
To Consider Problems of 
Education, Recreation 
and Reclamation. 


Hawaii to Arrange 
For Entertainment 


Department of the Interior Is- 
sues Statement Saying In- 
ternational Cooperation 
Is Goal Sought. 


The Department of the Interior has 
just issued a statement regarding the 
Pan-Patific conference on education, 
rehabilitation, reclamation, and recrea- 
tion, to be held at Honolulu, Hawaii, 
April 11 to 16, inclusive, 1927. The con- 
ference is being organized and con- 
ducted by Dr. Hubert Work, Secretary 
of the Interior, under the terms of a 
joint resolution passed at the last ses- 
sion of Congress. 

The statement gives detailed informa- 
tion relative to the conference, includ- 
ing its purpose, organization and con- 
duct, preliminary agenda (which was 
printed in the issue of October 2) and 
transportation and entertainment to be 
provided for delegates to the con- 
ference. 

The full text of the statement, ex- 
clusive of the preliminary agenda, fol- 
lows: 

Pan-Pacific Conference on Education, 
Rehabilitation, Reclamation, and Recre- 
ation: 

Called by the President of the United 
States of America in conformity with 
a joint resolution of the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United 
States, and to be held under the auspices 
of the Department of the Interior, at 
Honolulu, Hawaii, April 11 to 16; Anclu- 
sive, 1927. 

BULLETIN NO. 1: Issued by the U. 
S. Department of the Interior, Hubert 
Work, Secretary, Washington, D. C. 
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judicial branches including independ- 
ent establishments 
White House reports program of so- 
cial events for winter season. 
Page 12, Col. 1 
Orders issued to the personnel of 
the War Department...Page 12, Col. 5 
Orders issued to the personnel of 
the Navy Department..Page 12, Col. 7 


Hardware 


Weekly review of foreign trade op- 
portunities. Page 8, Col. 2 


Highways 

Department of Commerce is informed 

three States in Australia have rejected 

federal building schemes as invasion 

of their rights, but government will 

proceed with plans in other States. 

Page 13, Col. 7 

Continuation of full text of report 

| by Bureau of Roads on suitability of 
24-inch brick for paving. 

Page 13, Col. 

Bureau of Public Roads reports de- 

vice to test roughness of highways. 

Page 1, Col. 

War Department approves bridge re 

Page 13, Col. 6 


Immigration 


See “Court Decisions.” 


Iron and Steel 


Weekly review of foreign trade op- 
portunities. Page 8, Col. 2 


Judiciary 


‘Attorney General] addresses Missouri 
State Bar Association, declaring men 
are less zealous to maintain legal rights 
today than 30 or 40 years ago, and 
that parents are not maintaining the 
discipline over their children that was 
the rule in the past ..Page 1, Col. 1 

See “Court Decisions.” ‘Govern- 
ment Personnel.” “Patents.” 
tion.” Trade Marks.” 


Labor 


Conclusion of report of Department 
of Labor showing 37 strikes and 9 con- 
troversies reported during September, 
and giving list of adjustments affected 
by Federal conciliators during month. 

Page 3, Col. 7 


Taxa- 


Leather 


Weekly review of foreign 
portunities. 


Lumber 


Weekly senda st foreign 
portunities. Page 


Manufacturers 


Joseph Bailie, organizing director In- 
stitute of Technical Training, of 
Shanghai in United States to place 
Chinese students in industrial plants. 

a 8, Col. 4 

Reduction of more than 7 per cent is 

reported in production of explosive es. 
Page 8, Col. 5 

Weekly review of foreign trade op- 
portunities. Page 8, Col. 2 

See “Labor.” 


trade op- 
8, Col. 2 


trade op- 
8, Col. 2 


Milling 

Department of Agriculture announces 
1,878,000 short tons of grain “procured” 
in Russia up to Sept. 15, as compared 
with 2,022,000 short tons a year ago. 
Page 4, Col. 6 
Weekly grain review by Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports market 

firm with prices generally higher. 
Page 4, Col. 1 
Weekly review of foreign trade op- 
WORCUNIGICRs 0 0200 s4.0)500 Page 8, Col. 2 


Mines and Minerals 


Transvaal reduces percentage share 
of gold production. Page 8, Col. 7 


Municipal Gov't. 


Statistics showing the receipts of the 
Dallas, Texas as $8,440,510 for 1925, 
with cost of administration as $4,- 
827,780. Page 9, Col. 3 


National Defense 


Navy Department announces that 
storm damages to air base at Pensa- 
cola will be repaired, and Congress 
asked for appropriation for reconstruc- 

Page 13, Col. 7 
Standards for measuring naval 
strength are outlined by Rear Admiral 
Jones before Naval Committee of Pre- 
paratory Disarmament Conference at 
Page 5, Col. 4 
Distin- 


in- 


Geneva 
Two citations corrected for 
guished Service Medal and Cross 
volving Brigadier General Holbrook 
and First Lieutenant Creech 

Page 5, Col 
Navy Department directs investiga- 
into death of Col. Alexander §S 
30, = 
Col. 


tion 
Williams, drowned Septembe1 
San Francisco harbor ..Page 5, 
Navy Department announces aaties 
inspections by naval officers will be 
made of naval reserve units. 
Page 5, Col 

Fourteen candidates designated to 
take examination for entrance to West 
Point Page 5, Col. 7 
Board selected to hear complaints of 
alleged injustice in present system of 
army promotions ..Page 5, Col. 6 
Department of State prepares diplo- 
matic correspondence of World War for 
! publication Page 2, Col. 7 
Army to be reduced to 110,900 per- 
sgnnel to avoid deficiency appropriation 
g Page 5, Col. 3 


See “Government Personnel.” 


Naturalization 


Report on naturalizations in August 
made to Secretary of Labor 


Page 3, Col. 6 
Oil 


Bureau of Mines reports production of 
crude petroleum in August as higher 
than in July but lower than in August 
1925. Page 8, Col. 4 

Weekly review of foreign trade op 
portunities. Page 8, Col 


Packers 


Department of Justice announces 
hearing October 4 to test validity of 


(CONTINUED ON Pace THREE.] 
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Joint resolution authorizing the call 
of conference: 

“Resolved, by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That 
the President is hereby authorized and 
requested to call a conference on educa- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 4.] 


Rate Rise Explained 
In Atlantic Shipping 
Emergency Fleet Corporation 


Declares It Is Result of 
Supply and Demand. 





Officials of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration stated orally on October 2 that 
the present rise in Atlantic ocean freigt 
rates was the direct result of the law 
of supply and demand, and that the Fleet ~ 
Corporation could not take any steps 
to reduce these rates. 

The Fleet Corporation, it was pointed 
out, is a minority in the North Atlantic 
Conference, which fixes rates, and could 
not act alone to reduce the rates even 
if it believed they were too high. 

The tremendous demand for shipping 
is something which the Fleet Corpora- 
tion could not meet alone, in any case, it 
was pointed out by General A. C.. Dal- 
ton, president of the corporation. 
Moreover, in the opinion of the rate ex- 
perts of the Shipping Board, he said 
rates have not gone up to the unfair det- 
riment of shippers. The fact that 150 
ships now are at Norfolk waiting for 
coal was pointed to as visual proof of 
the situation, it was pointed out. 

General Dalton said that although 
eome think the Shipping Board has un- 
limited power to fix rates on Shipping 
Board vessels, the first problem is to cul- 
tivate trade good will ,and to do this, the 
last thing to be considered is cutting 
rates. So long as the North Atlantic 
Conference treat the Shipping Board 
lines fairly, he said, the Fleet Corpora- 
tion must follow the conference rulings — 
as to increase or decrease of rates. 


Coal Production Rises 
In Week Ending Sept. 25 


The Bureau of Mines of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce issued on October 2 its 
weekly report on coal production show- 
ing that the total output of bituminous 
coal, including lignite and coal coked at 
the mines, for the week ended Septem= 
ber 25 was 11,692,000 net tons. This was 
an increase of 245,000 tons, or 2.1 per 
cent, over the output in the preceding — 
week. 

Production of anthracite in the We 
ended September 25 is. estimated at y=" 
056,000 net tons as compared with 2,- 
003,000 tons in the preceding week—a 
gain of 53,000 tons, or 2.6 per cent. 

Total production of anthracite in the 
present year to September 25 ine 
| to 59,943,000 tons, 
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Public Health 


London Conference 
Held to Plan Fight 
| On Liquor Smuggling 


State Department Cites Cor- 
respondence in Which 
British Authorities 
Promise Aid. 


Publication was begun in the issue 

of October 2 of the full text of a 

statement by the Department of 

State announcing that the British 

Government had agreed to sugges- 

tions for cooperation in prevention 

of smuggling into the United States, 
with the full text of prior state- 
ments by the Department of State 
concerned with British assurances 
of aid. 

The full text continues: 

“On April 26, 1926, the Secretary of 
State expressed the deep appreciation 
of this Government for the offer of co- 
operation contained in the aide memoilre 
above quoted (see issue of October 
and accepted on behalf of this Govern- 
ment the invitation to send representa- 
tives to London. 

“The text of the reply of 
tary of State is as follows: 

“Department of State 
“Washington, 
“April 26, 


the Secre- 


1926. 
“His Excellency 
“The Right Honorable 
“Sir Esme Howard, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., 
C.V.O., 

“Ambassador of Great Britain. 
"Excellency: 

“JT have the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt of your aide memoire of March 
27, 1926, setting forth administrative 
measures which your Government is pre- 


pared to adopt to assist the United States | 


in its efforts to prevent the smuggling 
of liquor into the United States from 
the sea. 


“In the last paragraph of this com- | 


. munication you state that in the interest 
of closer cooperation, His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment desire to extend an invitation 
to the United States to send a represen- 
tative or representatives to London for 
discussion with the competent British au- 
thorities, to learn what are the latter's 


powers and limitations and to acquaint | 


of the 
the 


informa- 
United 


them with the nature 
tion and assistance which 


States authorities are in a position to | 


supply. 


“Tt is stated that Government 


your 


is of the opinion that such a visit would | 


materially contribute towards a full un- 
derstanding and the efficient 


of the offer of cooperation which you | 


request this Government to accept as 
proof of the desire of His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment to give such assistance as it 
is possible to give in the circumstances. 
Appreciation Expressed. 

“T desire to express the deep appre- 
ciation of this Government for the offer | 
of cooperation contained in the aide 
memoire in question. I feel certain that 
the administrative measures which you | 
set forth will aid greatly in bringing 
about better enforcement of the laws 
of the United States prohibiting the | 
importation of intoxictaing liquors 
beverage an m 

“T have transmitted copies of the aide 
memoire to the interested authorities of 
this Government, and I can you 
that this Government will 
fully in assisting your Government 
obtaining the necessary evidence 
which to prosecute persons who violate 
British laws on the subjects mentioned. 
I also accept, on behalf of this Govern- 
ment, the invitation to send represen- 
tatives to London, and shall at a later 
date advise you of the names of the 
persons who will be sent. 

“It would be convenient for the repre- 
sentatives to leave the United States 


for 


use. 


assure 
cooperate | 

in 

on 


about the 22d of May, which would make | 


it possible to arrive in London May 28. 
I should be pleased be informed 
whether this would he satisfactory 
the British authorities. 

“Accept, Excellency, the renewed 
surances of my highest consideration. 

“FRANK B. KELLOGG.” 
Report on Conference. 

The press release for July 27, to which 
the Department of State refers, follows 
in full: 

“In making public following 
port, the Secretary of State sald 
the American representatives are not 
London to make any treaty or 
tion whatever and have not negotiated 
any convention or treaty. 

Report. Liquor Smuggling: 

“As vessels engaged in liquor smug- 
gling frequently make use of the Brit- 
ish flag and proceeed from ports and 
places within British jurisdiction, ques- 
tions have from time to time arisen be- 
tween the Government of the United 
States and His Majesty’s Government 
with regard to this traffic, and it was de- 
cided that a meeting should take place 
in London between officials of the 
governments to go fully into the matter. 
Meetings took place in London in July, 
1926. 

“As the discussion one 
these officials no question of 
politics could arise nor any past 
practice or incident called in question 
save with a view to avoiding difficulties. 
The object of those present was to as- 
certain all the facts so that both sides 
could understand clearly and fully ex- 
actly what was taking place. 

“It was felt that if this were done with 
good will and in a scientific spirit, it 
should be possible to devise means for 
meeting the difficulties that had been en- 


to 


the 
that 
in 


two 


between 
policy or 


was 


was 


countered by both sides in administering | 


the law. The discussion was therefore 
of a very frank nature, every fact or dif- 
ficulty in the minds of either side being 
brought forward and discussed without 
reserve, 
Supplemental Information. 

“The information in the possession of 
each side supplemented that possessed 
by the other and attention was concen- 


YEARLY 


2), | 


execution | 


to |; 


as- | 


re- | 


conven- { 


2604) 


trated on the infringements of the law 
that have been and are being committed 
by the persons engaged in this traffic. 
In many cases the vessels have been 
placed on the British register illegally 
and in certain cases where they use ports 
or places within British colonies there 
appears to be a failure to comply with 
definite provisions of the law relating 
to clearances, quarantine and other mat- 
ters. - 

“The object of the officials was to see 
that these infractions of the law shall 
be dealt, with and shall cease. There is 
no question whatever of interfering in 
any way with legitimate trade which 
should have no difficulty in distinguish- 
ing itsglf from the illicit traffic. 

“If the information possessed by both 
sides is pooled and a close working 
liaison is established between the officers 
engaged in dealing with the traffic so 
that each side knows what the other is 
doing and can render any proper and 
requisite assistance to the other and if 
any additional force that may be neces- 
sary to secure the strict observance of 
the law is supplied it should be possible 
to reduce very materially the causes for 
complaint or misunderstanding. 

“With this object in view the officials 
have made definite suggestions of an 

| administrative nature and these are now 

| being considered by the two Govern- 

}ments. For obvious reasons it is not 

| tions should be published until they have 

| been fully considered and have become 
effective.” 

| 


Packers to Attempt 
To Upset Consent 
Decree October 4 


|Department of Justice Op- | 


| poses Move in Court in 
Long Contest Over 
Anti-Trust Laws. 


[Continued From Page 1.] 


controversy between the United States 
| Government and the Chicago meat pack- 


{ ers, involving the validity of the consent | 
| decree entered against the packers by | 


| the Supreme Court of the District of 
} Columbia on February 27, 1920. 


| efforts made by the department, extend- 
| ing over several years, to compel what 
the department believes necessary to 
| observance of the Federal Anti-Trust 
Laws by the meat packing industry. 

The first suit brought in 1903 against 
Swift & Comany, and others, to enjoin 
| various practices in contravention of the 
Sherman Act. The packers did not allow 
| the case to go to trial upon the facts, 
| but after a demurrer had been decided 


| and in the Supreme Court of the United 
| States, submitted to a decree enjoining 
most of the practices complained of. 


lindicted in Chicago. 


leading packers were indicted in Chicago 
for violations of the Sherman Act. This 
prosecution ended in the so-called “im- 
munity baths,” by which the defendants 





escaped trial on the plea that they had | 


testified as to the matters involved be- 
fore the United States Commissioner of 
Corporations, and were, therefore, 
exempt from prosecution by the Act of 
February 25, 1903. 
dicted in 1910, under the Sherman Act, 
and after filing numerous pleas in bar, 
which were all decided in 
Government, they went to trial. 
trial lasted over three months, 
end of which the jury returned a verdict 
of acquittal. 

In 1917 the President directed the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to make an in- 


The 


vestigation of the packing industry and | 
in- | 


report its findings. An extensive 
vestigation followed, as a result of which 
; the commission reported that the packers 
| enjoyed a substantial monopoly in certain 


practices and in a course of conduct vio- 
lative of the Sherman and Clayton Anti- 
Trust Acts. 

The Department of 


Justice thereupon 
instituted 


further investigations and 
| them in Chicago and New York. The 
matter was finally settled February 27, 
1920, by the packers 
senting to the entry of a decree against 


trict of Columbia, enjoining them, among 
other things, from owning any capital 


|} stock interest in public stockyards, ter- | 
newspapers, | 


| minal railroads or 


market 
; from operating public cold-storage ware- 


} houses or retail meat markets, and from | 


| engaging in the handling of the so-called 
; “unrelated lines,” 
wholesale groceries and canned goods. 
The Attorney General announced that 
the object of the decree was to compel 
the packers to confine themselves to the 
) packing business and prevent them from 
invading unrelated lines of business in 
an attempt to perfect a monopoly of the 


Ask Decree Vacated. 

In November, 1924, the packers came 
again into the Supreme Courtgpf the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and moved to 


| ground that the court had no jurisdiction 
to enter it. They pointed to a clause 


of the decree, specifying that the decree 


that the defendants had, in fact, violated 
| any law of the United States. They 
further alleged that some of the provi- 
| SlonS contained in the decree were be- 
yond the court’s power to impose. 

The court denied their motions and 
| they appealed to the Court of Appeals 
| of the District. The 

moved to dismiss the appeals on 
ground that the Expediting Act of 1903 





required all appeals from final decrees | 


Anti-Trust 
the 


| in 
| to 


sults 
Supreme 


to be taken direct 
Court of the United 


| States, and that the Court of Appeals | 


Prohibition 


Enforcement 


| desirable that the text of these sugges- | 





| tomobile, the moving pictures, 
sports and what not; and with it all, the | 


This litigation represent one of many | 


| hills 
fertile valley of the Missouri; it includes | 


against them, both in the District Court | o¢ our profession to the accidental glare 


|.of public position; 


| was 


In 1905 Armour & Company and o r | ‘i 
mpany and other | by statute, is still the law; where the 


| friends, 
| friends. 


They were again in- | 


favor of the | 


at the | 


voluntarily con- | 


them in the Supreme Court of the Dis- | 


| lumbia 
Nation’s meat and other food supplies. | 





have | 
| the decree vacated and set aside on the | 


which had been inserted in the preamble | 


| should not be considered an adjudication | 


department has | 
the | 





THE UNITED, STATES DAILY: MONDAY, OCTOBER 4. 


Less Work, More Play, 
Is Declared Chief Idea 


New Generation Not Required 
to Obey As of Old, Says 
Attorney General. 


[Continued From Page 1.] 
it,’ he said. “We acquired, grew up in 
the habit of obedience. Now we hear on 


every hand—and practice—the doctrine | 
that children should not be compelled | 


to do what is distasteful, but life be 
made pleasant and smooth.” 
fouching further on the shortcoming» 


in the training of children today, the 


the faculty of study, the ability to grash 


! any subject and master its details an 
memorize | 


meaning, but to acquire, to 
a mass of facts sufficiently well to pass 


| the examinations, and to leave time for 
| 


all the diversions and pleasures, the au- 
the radio, 


idea in the mind of parents that the 
great, the supreme duty on their part 
is to make the lot of the children as 
pleasant as possible by providing more 


and more of entertainment and requiring | 
less and less of real work, and seeing | 
not | 


to it that infractions of rules do 
bring unpleasant penalties. 

The full text of Attorney General Sar- 
gent’s address follows: 

Mr. President and Members 
Missouri State Bar Association: 

At the end of the long way I have come 
to meet and talk with you here, may I 
stop for a personal word, to thank you 


of the 


| for the compliment of the invitation, and 
thank you for the very cordial, appreci- 
| ative reception you have given? 


Declares His Auditors 
Put Him at His Ease 


There is a qualit yof genuine hearti- 


| ness about your greetings, your way of | 


putting an awkward stranger at his ease, 


Will it be too much a mark of Hiber- 


| nian ancestry to say, “You couldn’t have 


done it if you had tried?” 
In the expression “the long way come” 
included more than the distance in 


is 


i miles from Washington to Kansas City. 


green and stony 
to the rich and 


includes from th~ 
of New England 


It 


from a life of seclusion in the practice 


it includes coming 
from a jurisditcion where, until within 
a few years, the common law practice 
closely followed; where the com- 
mon law of England, except as modified 


distinction between an action at law and 


| a cause in chancery is still clear cut, to a} 
regu- | 


is 


jurisdiction where everything 
lated and determined by code. 


And with it all, you put one at ease, 
and give him the feeling of being among | 
appreciative | 


real friends, 


Thinks Discipline 
Has Relaxed 


When we get together on an ocrasion 


like this, it is well for us to thirk and | 


talk things over; and discover if we can 


whither we are drifting; where the safe | 
harbors are; and what, if any, rowing | 
we ought to be doing to modifying our | 


course. 

If tomorrow by chance you read this, 
please remember to pronounce that word 
ROWING, not with the sound of the 


| diphthong OW, but with a long sound 
Lor ©: 
food lines and were engaging in business | 


It seems to me that 30 or 40 
ago, in New England at least, men 
more zealous to maintain their 
rights, private and public, than is 
case today. Certainly principles 


years 
were 
legal 
the 
and 


policies were more often and more earn- 
| started grand jury proceedings against | 


estly discussed; there was more general 
interest in having a closer relation be- 
tween what is and what ought to be. 

What was the reason for the mental 
attitude then What is the reason for 
it now 

Discipline was sterner; regard for au- 
thority was higher. 

Once we did our work as children when 
and as we were told, without any thought 


of the District was thereby deprived of 


isti : | jurisdiction in such a case as, this. 
consisting chiefly of | J" diction 


The department in its brief in the 
Court of Appeals makes two arguments: 


First, that that court has no jurisdiction 


to hear the case at all, because it should | 


have been carried straight from the 
Supreme Court of the District of Co- 
to the Supreme Court of the 
United States; second, that even if the 
Court of Appeals has jurisdiction to hear 
the case on appeal, it ought to reject 
the appeal on the merits. 

In its argument on the merits the de- 
partment takes the position that the 
clausé of the decree, upon which the 
packers denied violations of law only 
related to past violations and not to the 
threatened future violations at which 
the decree was aimed. It further con- 
tends that all of the particular provi- 
sions of the decree were such as might 
have been entered by the court if the 
packers had chosen to go to trial; and 
the packers, having instead consented 
to the decree without trial, are now in 
no position to complain. 

The ¢ase, as pointed out in the depart- 
ment’s brief, involves important legal 


| questions affecting the enforcement of 
due | 


Anti-Trust laws generally. This is 
to the argument by defendants that 
their consent to the entry of a decree 
against them does not finally bind them. 


| 
| or 
Attorney General said that the aim of | 
| the younger generation is “not to acquire 





; sequence, 


| in his pleadings, 


j or 
| would 
; defendant came back 





| facts, 
| one conclusion can follow. 


| justice is sure to suffer sooner or 


| thing else to 


| any particula) 
| subject 


| the 





Social Welfare 


Parents Too Lax In Discipline, Says Mr. Sargent 
In Address to Missouri State Bar Association 
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of questioning whether we should or 
should not do it. We acquired, grew up 
in the habit of obedience. 

Now we hear on every hand—and prac- 
tice—the doctrine that children should 
not be compelled to do what is distaste- 
ful, but life be made pleasant and 
smooth. 


Result, we are growing day by day 


less careful, less watchful of our own 


conduct, and expect to get along some- 
way, whether we sail by the chart; 
whether we play the game according to 
the rules or not. 

We éxpect that if our boat goes on 
the rocks from disregard of sailing di- 
rections and warning signals, which if 
followed would surely keep us away 
from them, some kindly hand will be 
extended to save us from drowning, our 
cargo from loss. 

We seem to have forgotten that sooner 

later we must in some way suffer 
the consequences of our negligence, our 
violation, of the rules. 

We no longer keep in mind that 

“The dice of God are always loaded 

= Every secret told, every 
crime punished, every virture_ re- 
warded, every wrong redressed, in sil- 
ence and certainty.” 

Time was when in my State a plaintiff 
must state his case clearly, in logical 
so that there was no escape 
from the conclusion that the defend- 
ant was liable, and prove it as stated, 
or he was cast. 

A few years 
that our rules 
dence were too 


is 


is 


ago a hue and cry arose 
of pleading and, of evi- 
strict; that we were be- 
hind the times; that reform was needed; 
that procedure must be simplified by 
legislation; to the end that no one shoud 
be cast in his case because of defects 
and we afflicted our- 
selves with a Practice Act, which ought 
to have been entitled, An Act for the 
Relief of Incompetent Lawyers. 

Under it, for a while, about all that 
was required of a plaintiff was that he 
write a letter to the court saying in a 
general way that he had grievances—one 
many—against the defendant, and 
like to air them in court. The 
with a letter of 
denials, explanations, excuses, and coun- 
ter charges. Thereupon they introduced 


rc ’ | evidence, or what was deemed to be evi- 
which surely you yourselves do not know | 


| about. 


dence, or facts deemed to be revelant 
under some construction that might be 


| put on some sentence or paragraph of 


their so-called complaints and answers, 
and expected to be allowed to amend 
after the trial was after the trial was 
over so as to make the allegations con- 
form to the proof as developed! 

Out of the mess a verdict and judg- 
ment of some kind was finally reached; 
upon appeal the transcript of the whole 
proceeding was the record; the clients 


paid the bill for printing it; and the ap- | 
pellate judges spent days trying to find | 
} out, and writing opinions about, what 


was the issue that was really tried, and 
the relevancy or lack of relevancy to 
that issue of the facts introduced in evi- 
dence. 

I hope your experience in this juris- 
diction is not so bad as I have pictured, 
but this is a pretty fair statement of re- 
sults under some practice acts, legisla- 
tion for the so-called simplification of 


legal proceedings, attempts to regulate | 


by legislation the conduct of cases. 
The Practice Act has been amended 

many times, and our courts have labored 

valiantly to bring about a return to the 


rule of reason, so now conditions are 


much better; but we are still suffering | 
from the sloppiness and uncertainty of | 


it all. 


Says Rules of Reason 
Still Stand Paramount 


Of course we all know that in order 
to serve their purpose effectively plead- 
ings must clear-cut statement of 


from which under the law only 


be a 


The rules of reason, the operation of 


the laws of logic, are the same now as | 


always. 

Those rules and laws must be learned, 
and followed, or confusion must result. 

It may be th 
can arbitrarily prescribe methods of pro- 
cedure which lo 
that the follow 
be sufficient, a 
ignorant, 
member of tI 


of his 


ng of such methods shall 
id thereby relieve 
careless, the incompetent 
e bar from the consequences 
but the cause of 
later. 
We are, ought to be, able to see 
to it that the courts prescribe what form 
pleadings shall take. If we allow any- 
the law, it is because 
we are drifting instead of rowing; and 
the start rowing to 
about full control of the matter by court 
rule, and insist that the rule be fol- 
lowed, the better it will be for justice 
and the reputation of the profession. 


the 
incom netence, 


or 


be 


sooner we 


Compares Old and New 
Methods in Education 


I have spoken of this matter in the 
beginning, not because I have in mind 
phase of this particular 
upon which to urge corrective 
action, but because in a field with which 


| we are all familiar, it is an illustration 


of what is going on in the thought of 
people generaily. 

In school once the youth’s course of 
training was selected and prescribed by 
experience and judgment of his 
elders. The aim was, not to load his 
mind and memory with practical knowl- 
edge only, but to train him to think, to 


; reason, to exercise the faculties which 


enabled him to form correct judgments. 

There was not much regard paid to 
whether the process was particularly 
pleasant or not. 

Now, the boy or girl of 15 or less 
selects what subjects df study he or she 
will pursue, and usually selects them 
with a to their practical use in 
what at that age he thinks he will make 
his life work, and to making his course 


view 








| reading, 


poisonous toadstools for mushrooms. 





Rete | President 
at legislative enactments | 


»k simple, and prescribe 
| 
the | 


| thorized 


bring | 
& | that 
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Diplomatic 


Correspondence 


Holds Schooling Plans 
Have Gone Back, Also 


Present Desire Not to Learn, 
But Merely to Pass Exam- 
inations, His View. 





easy by choosing what he can learn the 
required amount of most readily. 

The aim is, not to acquire the faculty 
of study, the ability to grasp any sub- 
ject and master its details and meaning, 
but to acquire, te memorize a mass of 
facts sufficiently well to pass the exam- 
inations, and to leave time for all the di- 
versions and pleasures, the automobile, 
the moving pictures, the radio, sports | 
and what not; and with it all, the idea 
in the minds of parents that the great, 
the supreme duty on 
make more and of entertainment 
and requiring less and less of real work, 
and seeing to it that infractions of rules 
do not bring unpleasant penalties. 

This may seem to you like mere scold- 
ing, fault finding; but can you help feel- 
ing much disturbed the growing 
tendency to allow—to cause—our young 
people to grow up without acquiring that 
element of character which, for want of 
a better name, may be designated as 
responsibility ? 

Do you not all agree that there is no 
way to learn to swim except by prac- 
ticing swimming in the water; there is 
is no way to learn to ride a bicycle ex- 
cept by actual riding; there is no way 
to know a Northern Spy apple from a 
Mackintosh Red except by familiarity 
with the two varieties; there is no way 
to become a winner of long distance 
races but by a long and arduous train- 
ing of the muscles; there is no way to 
learn to combine colors to reproduce 
the tints of nature except by mixing 
them; there is no road to competence, 
proficiency, knowledge, good citizenship, 
except by practice; long, laborious prac- 
tice with attendant weariness and fre- 
quent discouragement; and there is no 
way to make men and women capable 
of bearing the responsibilities of mature 
years, able to see the necessity, the abso- 
lute necessity, of attention to and per- 
formance of duty first, but by seeing to 
it that they, when children, have duties 
to perform, and perform them, before 
they play? 


their part is to | 


more 


by 


Urges Teaching Children 
To Seek “Best Way” 


There no way to rear a lawyer 
who will study his client’s problems and 
cases and familiarize himself with the | 
last details of the facts and the !aw but 
to see to it that as boy and student he 
acquires the habit of looking about 
when a thing is seemingly done to find 
if there is not something more to finish | 
it; the habit of doing things not in the 
easiest way, but the best way; the habit 
of doing a thing well for the sake of | 
doing it. 

Haven’t we all had the experience of 
learning from a textbook writer or 


is 


a 


| lecturer a statement of the law on some 


subject, and later find upon reading, | 
reading, cases, many cases, 
that the law varies with the facts, and | 
no generalization on the subejtc is safe 
to follow? 

Only patient, 
will do, will 


laborious investigation | 
prevent from eating | 


us 


To be continued in the of 


October 5. 


wswe 


Farmersin Florida | 
To Have Federal Aid 


Authorizes Mr. Jar- 
dine to Supply Seed to Vic- 
tims of Hurricane. 


President Coolidge on October 2 
William M. Jardine, Secretary 


of Agriculture, immediately to divert all 


au- | 


available money not needed for current 
year purchases of fertilizer and seeds 
to the relief of destitute farmers in the 
hurricane-stricken area of The 
Department Agriculture estimated 
$300,000 would be needed to afford 
necessary relief to these farmers, who | 
are largely dependent upon the raising | 
of winter truck for a livelihood. | 

The full text of the President’s letter | 
follows: | 

The White House, Washington, Octo- 
ber 2, 1026. 

My dear Mr. Secretary: The reports 
which you have furnished me from your | 
agent in Florida with regard to the des- 
titution which is facing the farmers in | 
the stricken area of that State indicate 


Florida. 


of 


| clearly the urgent need for prompt and 


effective assistance in the matter of fur- | 
nishing them with seeds and fertilizer. 
The Federal Government has always 


| been quick to respond to an emergency 


of this nature and I am confident that if | 
the Congress were in session it would 
authorize immediate and substantial re- 
lief for this class of the sufferers in 
Florida whose needs can not be met from | 
other sources. | 

The reports set forth that the farmers | 
must grow truck this winter as their | 
only source ol living and that it will re- 
quire approximately $300,000 to furnish 
them with the seeds and fertilizer neces- 
sary to enable them to get started. 

It my desire that you use every 
possible facility of your department im- | 


is 


mediately to meet this crying need of the | 


| to the Congress. 


| tary of Agriculture. 


of State on October 2. 


| the Secretary of State in submitting the 


| the 
j State 


swer will be sent to the Senate. 
| the Department of State considers to be 


| advised as yet whether or not the Presi- 
| dent will send these replies to the Senate 


| acceptances 
| tional acceptance. 


| Buffalo, from 
; cuss 
| United States. 


| consider questions 
| urban and rural, are coping with public 


| inspectors. 


| officials 
| this 


| sociation; and the special program ar- 


| Health 


\ 


‘Au, STATEMENTS Heretn Ake GIveN on OFFICIAL AUTHORITY ONLY 


AND WITHOUT COMMENT BY 


Foreign 


destitute farmers in the stricken areas 


of Florida and that you use for this 
purpose funds of your appropriations as 
will not interefere with your current oper- 
ations. 

A detailed account should be kept of 


all expenditures made to meet this emer- 
gency so that a full report may be made 


Sincerely your, 
CALVIN COOLIDGE. 
To Honorable W. M. Jardine, Secre- 


Replies Expected 
On Reservations | 





The Secretary of State expects each 
country signatory to the World Court 
to reply individually to the United States 
informing him which American reser- 
vations they adopt and what changes 
they desire should be made in the others. 
This was stated orally at the Department 


The procedure which was followed by 


World Court reservations for approval 
was to send them to each separate coun- 
try signatory to the Statute of the 
World Court, whether they were mem- 
bers of the League of Nations or not. 
The Secretary could not submit the 
reservations to the League, it was stated. 
Naturally, individual answers are now 
expected from each country, rather than 
from the League. A few of these coun- 
tries have already replied, it was stated, 
but the great majority of them have 
been attending the conference which was 
called at Geneva to discuss the reserva- 
tions. 

When each separate country answers 
note of -the Department of State, 
then the President and the Secretary of 
will have to determine what an- 
swer will be made to them or what an- 
This, 





something for the President 
mine. 

The President, it was stated, has the 
power to decide whether or not the re- 
plies of the signatory nations constitute 
an unconditional acceptance of the reser- 
vations, but the Secretary of State is not 


to deter- 


or inform the nations directly that their 
do not constitute uncondi- 


Health Conference 


To Meet In Buffalo 


The United States Public Health Serv- 
ice announced orally on October 2 that 
it had been informed that the American 
Public Health Association will meet in 
October 11 to 14, to dis- 
questions of public health in the 

The association, 
is the professional 
health workers of 


which it was stated, 
society of the public 
North America, will 
of how communities, 


health problems that confront adminis- 
trators, public health officers, nurses and 


The Public Health Service stated that 
of the organization expected 
year’s meeting to be the largest 
ever held. Sessions. of the meeting 
have been arranged in four sections— 
general sessions, special sessions, which 
have been developed around subiects of 
timely and lively interest; sessions of 
the nine scientific sections of the as- 


ranged by the New York State Con- 
ference of Health Officers and Public 
Nurses, which the State health 
commissioner, Dr. Matthias Nicoll, has 
called to meet in conjunction with the 
American Public Health Association. 
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Department of State 
Prepares to Publish 


World War Papers 


The first volume of the diplomatic cor- 
respondence of the United States during 
the World War has been put m the hands 
of the Government Printing Office, and 
copies will probably be available to the 
public about July 1. This was stated 
orally October 1 by Tyler Dennett, Chief 
of the Division of Publications of the 
Department of State. 

The first volume covers the diplomatic 
correspondence, for the year 1914. The 
second and third volumes of the corre- 
spondence are also nearly ready to be 
put in the hands of the printer. 

As soon as galley sheets are made 
up, the Department of State will seek 
the permission of the interested govern- 
ments to publish the desired corre- 
spondence which originated abroad. 
This is expected to take considerable 
time, but it is found to be more con- 
venient to mail the correspondence in 
the form of proof then in manuscript 
form. 

Correspondence of 1915. 

The second and third volumes will 
probably be delivered to the public on 
January 1, 1928. These two volumes 
will cover the correspondence during 
1915. 

Copies of these volumes can be ob- 
tained only through the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing O 


fice, since the former custom of stetind 


each government department free copies 
af publications for distribution has now 
been discontinued. The correspondence 
will bear the title: “Foreign Relations 
1914, Supplement I,” and “Foreign Re- 
lations 1915, Supplements I and II.” 

Foreign relations for the years 1914, 
1915, and 1916 have already been pub- 
lished, it was stated, but they did not 
include war correspondence. In com- 
piling those volumes, it was difficult for 
the Division of Publications to draw the 
distinction as to which was and which 
was not strictly war correspondence. 

For instance, the correspondence with 
China at the time of her entrance into 
the war, the correspondence with Russia 
during the revolution, and the corre- 
spondence with Japan concerning . the 
Siberian expedition, give instances 
which might or might not be classed as 
war correspondence. Most of this, how- 
ever, will be included in the war volumes 
which are in process. 

The Division of Publications is also 
at work upon the war correspondence for 
1917, 1918 and the years immediately 
ensuing the war. Joseph V. Fuller, for- 
merly of the University of Wisconsin, 
has been appointed special assistant in 


charge of compiling this correspondence. 


Dr. Fuller collaborated with Ray Stan- 
nard Baker in preparing the book “Wood- 
row Wilson at the Peace Conference.” 

The first three volumes will probably 
comprise 3,500 to 4,000 printed pages, 
and the whole of the war correspondence 
will make up between eight and 10 vol- 
umes of 1,000 to 1,400 pages each. 

“Die Grosse Politik,” which is publish- 
ing the war correspondence of Germany, 
has already cabled the Department of 
State asking for the rights of publication 
in Germany. 

The Department of State has received 
also a telegram from the Deutscher Ver- 
lag gessellscaft fuer Politik und Ges- 
chicte of Berlin, asking for the German 
rights of translation and publication of 
the American war documents, evidently 
under the misapprehension that the docu- 
ments were to be privately published. 

This organization has published the 
German correspondence from 1870 to the 
time of the German Revolution, and also 
the German translations of the corre- 
spondence of the French General Staff, 
the German translation of the English 
war correspondence and the German 
translation of the Austrian correspond- 
ence up to the outbreak of the war. 
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Education 


Dependent Children 


CaredFor at Home 
In Forty-Two States 


Children’s Bureau Reports 
130,000 Provided for 


Out of 400,000 
Needing Aid. 


The Children’s Bureau, Department of 
Labor, in a report made public on Octo- 
ber 2, states that laws providing aid for 
dependent children in their_own homes 
are now in force’in 42 States. Such laws 
apply to approximately 130,000 children 
it is stated, although the number of chil- 
dren needing such help is nearly 350,000. 

A summary of the report given out 
by the Bureau follows in full text: 

Home care is cheaper and better than 
institution care, citing the experience of 
New York, City which in 1923 spent 
$28.40 a month to care for a-child in an 
institution, but only a little over $15 a 
month to care for a dependent child in 
his own home. 


Forty-two States Give Aid. 

Forty-two States now have “mothers’ 
pension” laws providing for aid to chil- 
dren in their own homes, and 130,000 
children are at one date receiving such 
aid; but the total,number of children 
who need help is probably close to 350,- 
00 or 400,000, the bureau estimates. 

The extent to which available appro- 
priatiébns meet the need varies greatly 
from State to State, as is indicated by 
differences in ratios of children aided to 
general population. New York, Nevada, 
California, Massachusetts, Wisconsin, 
Montana, Minnesota, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Maine, and North Dakota were at 
the top of the list in the order named, 
reporting did given to more than 200 
children per 100,000 of the total popu- 
lation. 

South Dakota, Oregon, Idaho, Wyom- 
ing, Iowa, Colorado, Connecticut, Michi- 
gan, Utah, New Hampshire, Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois, Arizona, and Ohio re- 
ported ratios of 100 to 200 per 100,000 
of their populations. Oklahoma, Wash- 
ington, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, 
Florida, West Virginia, and Vermont had 
ratios ranging from 31 to 95. Arkan- 
sas, Indiana, Texas, Tennessee, and Vir- 
ginia reported less than 20 children aided 
per 100,000 of their populgtions, the 
figures for the last three States almost 
reaching the *vanishing point—8.5, 4.4, 
and 1.4, respectively. 

In Maryland (except for two counties) 
the mothers’ aid legislation has become 
inoperative because of defects; in sev- 
eral other States practically no use has 
been made of the law and in many States 
where excellent work has been done in 
some localities the law has_ been ig- 
nored in others. Even in the States re- 
porting the highest appropriations, how- 
ever, the possibilities of constructive ap- 
plication of this aid have by no means 


, reached their limit. 


The chief problem at the present 
time is not to obtain new State legisla- 
tion or amendments to existing laws, 
but to obtain appropriations and to raise 
the standards of administration so that 
the laws may mean something to the 
children they were intended to benefit. 


First Mothers’ Aid Laws. 


e The first mothers’ aid laws were 
passed in Missouri and Illinois in 1911. 
The early laws tended to restrict aid to 
widows; now some States permit aid to 
be granted to any mother with dependent 
children and some permit other rela- 
tives to receive aid if they are caring for 
needy children. 

Six States give aid to expectant moth- 
ers. Colorado also gives aid to fathers 
with dependent children. 

The amount of aid allowed per child 
has tended to increase, though 20 States 
place a maximum of $39 or less 4 month 
on the amount that may be ‘paid to a 
family with three children. The tend- 
ency fm the most recent laws is to place 
no specific limit in the law itself but to 
vest in a public child-welfare agency the 
responsibility for investigating applica- 
tions, for deciding the amount of aid 
needed, and for supervising expenditures. 

Such agencies usually adopt a scien- 
tifically worked out budget for the 
family which applies for aid and at- 
tempt to. pay whatever the budget calls 
for. 


, Dry Enforcement District 


Moves Its Headquarters 


Grig. Gen. L. C. Andrews, Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury in charge of 
prohibition enforcement and customs, 
announced October 1, that headquarters 
for the nineteenth administrative dis- 
trict will be transferred from Helena, 
Mont., to Boise, Idaho, effective Octo- 
ber 15. 

This order was issued, General An- 
drews said, upon recommendation of 
Administrator Elias Marsters, of the 
nineteenth administrative district. 

The full text of the announcement is 
as follows: 

Upon the retommendation of Admin- 
istrator Marsters, orders have been is- 
sued, effective October 15, transferring 
headquarters for the nineteenth admin- 
istrative district from Helena, Mont., to 
Boise, Idaho. 

‘Experience has shown that the dis- 
trict can be more efficiently handled 
from Boise than from Helena, and it is 
believed that the law can be better en- 
forced in Montana through the use of 
mobile agents from without rather than 
from a headquarters maintained in the 
State. 

A deputy will be appointed for Mon- 
tana whose headquarters will be in 
Great Falls, Mont., where he will be in 
immediate touch with the customs 
officials charged with stopping smug- 
gling and with the District Attorney 
who has ‘headquarters at that place. 
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consent decree against packers. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Weekly review of foreign trade op- 
POTtUNITIES, 2... ccsevee Page 8, Col. 2 


Patents 


Patent suits filed in the 
courts of the United States. 
Page 11, Col. 6 

See “Court Decisions.” 


Postal Service 


Inquiry being made into eligibility 
of candidates for appointment to of- 
fices in Arizona, Arkansas, Maryland 
and Mississippi Page 12, Col. 4 

Newspapers sent to Persia should be 
in strong wrappers, as many are re- 
ported arriving witheut addresses. 

Page 12, Col. 1 

Preparations begun to meet Christ- 
mas holiday rush Page 12, Col. 7 

No rural mail deliveries on Christ- 
mas Page 12, Col. 1 

Rural route changes in 29 States. 

Page 12, Col. 2 

Two acting postmasters named. 

Page 12, Col. 1 


various 


Prohibition 





Continuation of full text of report | 


by Department of State concerned with 
British assurance of aid in suppression 


f s rli f li - in the United | 
Panu tei eg | statistical table of receipts of internal 


SUMEOE 8s siersc ta eeas's Page 2, Col. 1 
Headquarters of, 19th administrative 


district for enforcement of prohibition | 
removed from Helena, Mont., to Boise, | 


Idaho. 


Public Lands 


Department of the Interior reports 
reduction during last fiscal year of 18,- 
007 acres of private lands within na- 
KIOWA DOERR ec oma 490 Page 4, Col. 7 


Public Utilities 


Department of dnteroir reports gain 
in production of electricity in August. 


Page 1, Col. 1 
Publishers 
Board of Tax Appeals holds news- 


ee er ERE Page 3, Col.'1 | 


paper’s circulation an intangible asset | 


and approves refusal to add value of 
intangible assets to invested capital as 
paid-in-surplus........ Page 6, Col. 2 

Weekly review of foreign trade op- 
portunities. .....°..\.. Page 8, Col. 2 


Radio 


Weekly review of foreign trade op- 
POKPUMIIOS.. 606.0 c's cuss Page 8, Col. 2 


Railroads 


Advices to the Department of Com- 


merce report increase in earnings of 
National Railways of Mexi®6 and loss 
of revenue by Consolidated Railway of 
Cuba. Page 9, Col. 1 
Monthly statistics of earnings and 
expenses of Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 
Railroad and of the Western Pacific 
TEs: 28 80 arenes n'a Page 9, Col. $ 
Southern Railway of England plan- 
ning extensions of electrification of its 
system. Page 9, Col. 2 
Weekly review of foreign trade op- 
portunities. Page 8, Col. 2 
Summary of rate decisions by I. C. C. 
Page 9, Col. 3 

Summary of rate complaints. 
Page 9, Col. 6 


Reclamation 


See “Education.” 


Rubber 


Weekly review of foreign trade op- 
portunities. Page 8, Col. 2 


Science 


Dr. W. W. Coblentz of the Bureau 
of Standards goes to Flagstaff, Ariz., 
to make studies of the temperature 
ig Se ee ey Page 1, Col. 4 


Shipping 


Emergency Fleet Corporation denies 
raise in Atlantic Ocean freight rates 


| New 





| 
| 
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(ContTINVED From Pace One.) 


is unfair to shippers, and declares Cor- 
poration is powerless to reduce rates, 
in any event. Page 1, Col. 7 
Emergency Fleet Corporation asks 
lower standard for imports of cacao 
beans so as to permit direct shipments 
from AftiC&s 6.660022 Page 8, Col. 1 
War Department approves applica- 

tions for harbor improvements. 
Page 13, Col. 7 

See “Government Personnel.” 


Social Welfare 


e “Education.” 


Sugar. 


Record crop of sugar beets indicated 
in Roumania for 1926 season. 
Page 4, Col. 5 


Supreme Court 


See “Government Personnel.” 


Tariff 


Constitutionality of flexible provi- 
sions of Tariff Act of 1922; Section 
315, Title III to be argued before 
Court of Customs Appeals, the con- 
tention of importers being that pro- 
visions are unconstitutional outlined. 

Page 7, Col. 1 


Taxation 


Bureau gf Internal Revenue issues 
revenue in the fiscal year 1926, showing 
York largest contributor with 
North Carolina leading in returns of 
miscellaneous taxes....Page 1, Col. 4 
Board of Tax Appeals holds news- 
paper’s circulation an intangible asset 
and approves refusal to add value of 
intangible assets to invested capital as 
paid-in surplus........ Page 6, Col. 2 
Board of Tax Appeals holds opinion 
of witness as to value of property to 
be competent must be based on quali- 
fication to testify in the matter. 
«Page 6, Col. 7 
Board of Tax Appeals affirms ruling 
that stockholder derived no taxable 


gain from reorganization of corpora- 


tion and upholds determination of tax 
deficiency Page 7, Col. 2 
Board of Tax Appeals allows de- 
duction of worthless debts and loss 
of investments from income returns. 
Page 7, Col. 7 
See “Court Decisions.” “Government 
Personnel.” 


Territories 
See “Education.” 


Textiles 


Department of Commerce reports 
increase over July in August consump- 
tion of wool. Pag@ 8, Col. 1 

Weekly review of foreign trade op- 
portunities. Page 8, Col. 2 


Trade Practices 


Department of Justice announces 
hearing October 4 to test validity of 
consent decree against packers. 
Page 1, Col. 5 


Veterans 


Continuation of full text of state- 
ment by Dr. J. F. Barry, of Veterans’ 
Bureau, declaring unnecessary many 
of the repairs and replacements of 
artificial limbs asked by veterans. 

Page 12, Col. 2 

American Legion to use the “Levia- 
than” as headquarters for delegates 
going to convention in Paris. 


Page 8, Col. 7 
Weather 


Report of activities of Weather Bu- 
reau*in forecasting recent hurricane, 
destructive in Florida and West Indies. 


Page 5, Col. 1 
Wool 


Department of Commerce reports 
increase over July in August consump- 
tion of wool. Page 8, Col. 1 

Weekly review of foreign trade op- 
DOPCUMICIOR. 6 664 6 's:0-05 0 Page 8, Tol. 2 


Many Probation Officers Unfit for Posts 
In Juvenile Courts, Miss Lenroot Declares 


21206 

Miss Katherine Lenroot, Assistant 
Director of the Children’s Bureau, 
Department of Labor, addressing 
the National Conference of Cath- 
olic Charities, at Buffalo, N. Y., de- 
scribed a model plan approved by 
the bureau for juvenile courts 
throughout the country. 

In the first section of her address, 
printed in the issue of September 
29, Miss Lenroot told how, under 
present conditions, children often 
are sent to jail or fined, after trial 
before justices of the peace or ~eg- 
ular court judges. Even where 
juvenile courts are maintained, she 
said, assistants are employed who 
are not fitted for their posts.  Dis- 
cussing investigations of this phuse, 
the address continued: 


In a study of 10 courts serving cities 
of 100,000 and over, made by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau in 1920 or 1921, it was 


found that the low salaries paid in most 
of the courts and the absence of defined 
requirements for entrance into the proba- 
tion service re8ulted in probation staffs 
whoses members as a rule had little 
preparation for their work through edu- 
cation or previous experience. Over- 
worked, underpaid, inadequately pre- 
pared probation officers were finding it 
impossible to do the things which they 
knew were needed. 

The available resources for proba- 
tionary supervision, child placing and 
institutional care usually did not fit to- 
gether to’ form a complete program for 
the care of delinquent and dependent 
children. The courts, thérefore, were 
limited in the treatment which they could’ 
prescribe. 

Sees Failure to Concentrate. 

Recent studies made by the Children’s 


Bureau in the cities and rural communi- 
ties of representative counties in one 
southern and two eastern States have 
shown in many cases failure even to con- 
centrate in one court all cases coming 
within the scope of the juvenile-court 
law. Justices of the peace and judges 
of criminal courts are still hearing and 
disposing of many cases, in violation of 
the law’s spirit if not its letter. 

Of 30 counties studied in a southern 
State 14 had not even a nominal juve- 
nile-court organization. In a study of 
seven counties of an eastern State it 
was found that six different kinds of 
courts were hearing cases of young of- 
fenders and that almost half of the de- 
linquent children under the age of 16 
were dealt with by justices of the peace, 
aldermen, police courts and other crim- 
inal courts. 

Paid probation officers for juvenile 
work had been appointed. in only 12 of 
the 30 southern counties surveyed, and 
in only four were fulltime ‘probation 
officers engaged in such work. In the 
most populous county only one probation 
officer was employed, though 250 chil- 
dren came before the juvenile court in 
one year. 

The probation officer in a county in 
an eastern State had recently come into 
office at the age of 60, with no previous 
experience fitting Aim for the position. 
He had been a monument worker. 

Of five probation officers serving 
three counties in another eastern State 
only one had had any training or ex- 
perience in juvenile work. hese five 
officers were each responsible for from 
124 to more than 400 probationers, chil- 
dren and adults. Necessarily, proba- 
tionary supervision was largely confined 
+0 receiving reports. 

To be continued in the issue of 

October 5. 


‘to the approval 
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Plans Announced for Pan Pacifie Conference 
On Edue ation, Reclamation and Recreation 


>—_-- -—- - 


Cooperation of Nation | 
Declared Aim Sought | 


Arrangements, Made to Trans- 
late Addresses Not Delivered 
in English Language. 


Continued From Page 1.) 
tion, rehabilitation, reclamation and rec- 
reation, to be held at Honolulu, Hawaii, 
in April or May, of 1927; 


invitations to such Governments as in 


his judgment should be represented at | 


the conference. 

“The Secretary of the Interior, 
of the President, 
hereby given full authority for the inau- 
guration and maintenance of such confer- 
enc, the preparation of and _ sending 
necessary exhibits thereto, purchase of 
necessary supplies and equipment, for 
telephone, telegraph, or cable service, 
freight and express charges, for travel 
and subsistence of employes of the In- 
terior Department or representatives 
thereof, and for other 
incident to the conference, 
employment of assistants in or outside 
of the District of Columbia, the sum of 


subject 


$20,000 is hereby authorized to be appro- | 


priated, from any Money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, to be imme- 
diately available, and to continue avail- 
able until December 31, 1927. 

“The Secretary of the Interior shall 
make a report of the proceedings of the 
conference and a detailed statement of 
expenditures to the Congress of the 
United States at the session next follow- 
ing the conference. 

“Approved, July 8, 


1926.” 


Countries Bordering 
On Pacific Invited 


I. Invi¢ations: The President of the 
United States has talled the conference 
provided for in this Joint Resolution of 
Congress, and invitations have been is- 
sued through the Department of State 
to all countries bordering upon the Pa- 
cific Ocean and having territorial inter- 
ests in the Pacifi¢, including colonial 
governments. These comprise Australia, 
Canada, Chile, China, Colombia, Dutch 
East Indies, Ecuador, France, 
Cochin-China, Great Britain, India, Ja- 
pan, Macoa, Mexico, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Oceania, Panama, Peru, Portu- 
gual, Siam. 

Invitations have been issued by the 
Secretary of the Interior through the 
appropriate departments of the United 
States Government to all territories and 
outlying parts of the United States. 
These comprise Alaska, Canal Zone, 
Hawaii, Philippines, Porto Rico, Samoa, 
Virgin Islands. 

All organizations and institutions, pub- 
lic or private, which are engaged or in- 
terested in the fields covered by this 
conference are invited to send delagates. 
The expenses of these delegates must be 
borne by the organizations they repre- 
sent, or by themselves. 

Although this conference is planned 
primarily for Pacific countries and ter- 
ritories, yet all other countries having 
an interest in the conference will be 
welcome, and invitations will be sent 
to any other countries desiring to par- 
ticipate’and not included in the invita- 
tions previously sent. 


List of Departments 
To Be Represented 


II. Program and Acceptances: In ad- 
dition to the Secretary of the Interior 
and officials of the Department of the 
Interior, there will be official representa- 
tives from other Departments of the 
United States Government, including 
the Departments of State, the Treasury, 
Commerce, and Agriculture, and the 
Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion. It is expected that there will be 
a corresponding official representation 
on the program from the several coun- 
tries participating. Leaders in educa- 
tion, reclamation, recreation and kindred 
subjects representing countries outside 
the United States will have important 
parts in the presentation and discussion 
of topics. Ample provision will also be 
made ‘for unofficial representatives on 
the program. 

It is highly important that accept- 
ances for this conference shall be sent 
to the Secretary of the Interior as early 
as possible in order that a complete 
program may be announced. Accept- 
ances should indicate the number and 
nature of the personnel in the delega- 
tion. The official position or occupation 
of each delegate should be stated, for 


Vocational Agent to Tour 


Region of Negro Schools! 


The Federal Board of Vocational 
Education has just announced orally 
that H. O. Sargent, regional agent for 
agricultural education in Negro schools, 
of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, will leave Washington on 
October 5 for a month’s tour of his 
region. 

Mr. Sargent will attend a conference 
in Naghville, Tenn., on October 7 and 8 
and then will go to Little Rock, 
Ark., where he will speak at the 
dedication of a memorial building to 
colored boys at the State Fair Grounds. 
He also will spend several days in 
Arkansas visiting schools for colored 
pupils, and will go from there to Okla- 
homa for a brief inspection tour. 

Several days will be spent in Texas 


is | 


necessary expenses | 


including the but the expense must be borne by the 


t 


guidance in making up the final program. 

III. Purposes of the Conference: This 
| conference is planned (1) to establish 
a basis of cooperation for the promo- 
| tion of peaceful arts and pursuits among 
the countries participating; (2) to pro- 
vide a medium for exchange of knowl- 
edge on the subjects under discussion; 
(3) to afford a wider field of service for 
certain technical activities; (4) to be of 
assistance to the territories of the sev- 


| eral participating countries. 


International Exhibition 


| To Be Conducted 


and to extend | 





French | 


| 
| 
! 


attending a conference for Negro teach- : 


ers and a teacher training institute. 


After a brief visit in Georgia, Mr. Sar-, 


gent expects to return to Washington. 


. about November 13. 


| Saturday, 


| will offer 


Ve 
Section 1. 


April 16, 1927. 
Section 2. An 


relating to the major interests of the 


) conference will be held in conjunction 
The Department of the In- | 


therewith. 
terior of the United States Government 
an exbihit if the work and 
activties of three of its bureaus, the Bu- 


| reau of Education, the Bureau of Recla- | 
| mation, and the National Park Service. 


All countries participating inthe con- 
ference are invited to send exhibits. 
Space will be provided for all exhibits, 


respective governments. 

Section 3. The conference will be di- 
vided into three, sections: (1) educa- 
tion; (2) reclamation; (3); recreation. 

Section 4. The Secretary of the In- 
terior of the United States will be the 
general chairman of the conference. The 
chairmen of the three sections of the 


conference will be the Commissioner of | 


Education, the Commissioner of Recla- 
mation, and the Director of the Park 
Service, respectively, of the Department 
of the Interior of the United States. 


Members of Conferenae 


| Divided Into Three Classes 


Section 5. Members of the conference | 
will be of three kinds—honorary (if del- 
egates see fit to designate any such), of- | 


ficial and appointive. Official members 
will be-the representatives of govern- 
ments officially participating in the con- 
ference. Appointive members will 
representatives of organizations, socie- 
ties, or individuals interested in the con- 
ference who may desire to attend. 
Section 6. The official language of the 
conference will be English. If, however, 
any delegate has a desire to address the 


conference and is unable to use the Eng- | 


lish language as his vehicle, provision 
will be made for interpretation or trans- 
lation. 

Section 7. The proceedings of the con- 
ference, including all addresses, papers 
and discussions, will be printed and dis- 
tributed as soon as convenient after ad- 
journment. 

Section 8. Sessions of the conference 
will be formal, plenary and sectional. 
The formal sessions will include the 
opening and closing meetings. The Sec- 
retary of the Interior of the United 
States will open the conference with a 
formal session, at which delegates will 
be welcomed and introduced. The con- 
ference will close with a formal fare- 
well. Plenary sessions will be attended 
by all delegates to the conference can af- 
ford opportunity for action on general 
matters. Most of the work will be done in 
the sectional meetings, composed of 
those delegates concerned eee | 
with education, reclamation and recrea- 
tion. 

The final program of the conference, 
with assignment of topics and speakers, 
will be published as soon as acceptances 
have been received and the character of 
each delegation is known. 


American Delegates to Sail 
On Government Vessel 


VI. Transportation and Entertainment 
of Delegates: Delegates attending this 
conference will’ travel and subsist en 
route and during the conference at their 
own expense or as provided by the coun- 
tries or organizations which they repre- 
sent. The official delegates of the United 
States, headed by the Secretary of the 
Interior, will sail on a Government ves- 
sel from San Francisco on March 30, 
1927. It is possible that a limited num- 
ber of unofficial delegates may be ac- 
commodated upon this vessel. 

There are three American steamship 
lines operating between Pacific Coast 
ports and Honolulu—The Matson Navi- 
gation Co. and the Dollar Line, sailing 
from San Francisco, and the Los 
Angeles Steamship Co., sailing from 
Los Angeles. These lines have agreed 
to furnish the best accommodations 
available at the minimum rate for all 
delegates to the conference. The mini- 
mum rates vary from $90 to $125 each 
way, according to the vessel used. 

The sailing time betwen Honolulu 
and Pacific Coast ports is six and seven 
days. Convenient sailings are as fol- 
lows: ie 


Steamship. 
Matsonia 
Manoa 
Ventura 

March 30 
i 6 

Steamship. v. Honolulu 
BOONE vias as ete era cccse so April 19 
WU ORIOIBO 3 ooo :a 360 tcc ceed April 20 


be | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Plan for, Organization and Con- | 
| duct of Conference: 
The conference will con- | 
| vene on Monday, April 11, and close on 


international exhibit | 





| the Secretary 


| a considerable time after 


Hawaii to Provide 
For Entertainment 


Statement by Department 
The Interior Gives List of 
Countries Invited. 


All local arrangements for the con- 
ference will be handled by the Honorable 
W. R. Farrington, Governor of Hawaii, 
The 
Territory of Hawaii is planning to make 
this: conference the 
events in its history. Tours to points 


and committees appointed by him. 


one of 


of interest in Hawaii during and after | 
the conference willbe arranged without | 


expense to the delegates. They will in- 
clude visits to the University and other 
educational institutions, rehabilitation 
farming areas, the National Park, the 
Voleano Kilauea, and other points of in- 
terest to those attending the confer- 
ence. For those who desire to remain 
the close of 
the conference, itineraries in the Islands 
will be planned. Every facility 
placed at the disposal of delegates and 
nothing will be left undone which will 
contribute to their pleasure and profit. 
All inquiries concerning trips and ac- 
commodations in Hawaii should be 


waii, at Honolulu. 

Requests for information concerning 
the conference should be .addressed to 
of the Interior of the 


| United States, Washington, D. C. 


Naturalizations Total 





MATSON NAVIGA 

Ly. San Francisco 
March 16 
March 23 


3,930 for August 


Report Made to Secretary of 
Labor by Acting Commis- 
sioner Shoemaker. 


Announcement has been made by the 
Department of Labor that T. B. Shoe- 
maker, Acting Commissioner of Natur- 
alization, reporting to the Secretary of 
Labor on October 2 the activities of that 
bureau, announced the naturalization of 
3,930 aliens during August, 1926.. Of this 


number Poland showed the greatest 
total, with a naturalization-list of 913; 


Italy was next with 892. Aliens from 
the British Empire to the total of 469 
were admitted to citizenship, including 
167 from Ireland and 141 from England. 

During the period 57 Americans were 
repatrioted. 

It was announced orally that Federal 
earnings from fees on naturalization 
actions amounted to $8,447.50 received 


at the central office, and that clerks of | _. ‘ 
| City, operators, wage increases, 2-year, 


courts had reported receiving a total of 
$202,895.25 between July 1 and Oc- 
tober 1. 

Mr. Shoemaker reported 
declarations of intentio nto take out 
| citizenship were filed during August, 
and 12,856 petitions for naturalization 
were filed. 

Following is a list of naturalizations 
completed during August, by country, 
as announced by the Department: 

Italy, 892; Poland, 913. 

British Empire, 469: Australia, 1; 
England, 141; Canada, 74; Ireland, 167; 
Scotland, 32; Wales, 19; others, 35. 

Russia, 388: Germany, 112; Austria, 
68; Czechoslovakia, 143; Hungary, 81; 
Sweden, 63; Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, 
67; Norway, 60; Greece, 131. 

Denmark, 38; Turkey, 122; 
118; Holland, 32;\ France, 
land, 26; Finland, 
gal, 7; Spaint, 21. 

Luxemburg, 1; Bulgaria, 6; Mexico, 2; 
Central and Southern America, 9; re- 
patricated, Americans, 57; miscellaneous, 
47. 

Naturalizations according to States: 


Alabama, 2; California, 183; Colorado, 
16; District of Columbia, 37; Florida, 94; 


18,780 


Rumania, 
22; Switzer- 
18; Belgium, 22; Portu- 


Idaho, 3; a 29; Indiana, 1s lowa, | 


44; Kentucky, 2 2; Louisiana, 1; Maine, 13; 
Maryland, 12; Massachusetts, 1; Michi- 
gan, 221; Minnesota, 136; Missouri, 3; 
Montana, 8; Nevada, 1; New Jersey, 114; 
New York, 2,595; Ohio, 6; Pennsylvania, 
335; South Dakota, 10; Texas, 2; Utah, 
21; Fibers 39; Washington, a. 





TION CO. 
Arrive Honolulu 
March 22 
March 29 
April 4 
April 5 
April 12 
Arrive San Francisco 
April 19 
April 25 
April 26 


Minimum Fare 
100.00 
90.00 
110.00 
110.00 
110.00 


DOLLAR LINE (Minimum Fare $125). 


Steamship. Ly. San Francisco 
President Adams ....... March 26 
President Wilson il 2 

Steamship. . Honolulu 
President Cleveland..... ./ April 14 
President Pierce April 28 


Arrive Honolulu 
April 1 
April 8 
Arrive San Francisco 
April 20 
May 4 


LOS ANGELES STEAMSHIP CO. (Minimum Fare $90). 


Steamship. Ly. Los Angeles 
City of Los Angeles....March 26 

Steamship. Lv. Honolulu 
City of Los Angeles......April 23 


Arrive Honolulu 
April 1 
Arrive Los Angeles 
April 30 


greatest | 


will be | Craft, mining; cause, working conditions; 
| terms, 


ad- | 
| dressed directly to the Governor of Ha- 


| 
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| 
| 
| 
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| No. involved, directly 





| Pa: 


| chanics, 
| involved, 100; 





| pending, 





Settlements Made 
In Labor Disputes 
Listed for Mont 


H. L. Kerwin, Conciliation; 
Head, Reports on Activi- ~ 
ties With Industries 
In September. 


The Department of Labor has just 
announced a report by H. L. Ker- 
win, Director of Conciliation, stating 
that 37 strikes and nine controver- 
sies were reported to the Depart- 
ment during the month of Septem- 
ber, and that 21 settlements were ef- 
fected through the efforts of Federal 
agents, 

The first section of the report, 
printed in the issue of October 2, 
gave a complete list of strikes and 
controversies reported during the 
past month, and told of the settle- 
ment of a strike of 200 workers of 
the N. Y. Marine Co., New York 
City, by the granting of improved 
working conditions. The list of ad- 
justments made by the Department 
continues as follows: 


Thr. Str. W. C. Quimby, Ft. Wayne, 
Ind.: Craft, theaters; cause, wage in- 
crease; terms, sale of incrs. allowed; 


45, indirectly 55. 
Str. Susquehanna Coal Glen, Lyon, Pa.: 


i 


return, settle in conference; No. 
involved, directly 1,185, indirectly 15. 

Thr. Str. Barbers, Boston, Mass.: 
Craft, barber; cause, wage agreement; 
terms, terms arbitrated; No. involved, di- 
rectly, 800. 

Str. Leon Ferenbach Slk. Mill, Parsons, 
Craft, textile; cause, division of 
work, terms, conditions improved; No. in- 
volved, directly 305, indirectly 62. 


Str. Jewelers Bldg., Chicago, IIL: 


| Craft, bldg.; cause, open shop. 


Str. Colonial Colliery, Parsons, Pa.: 
Craft, mining; cause, working conditions; 
terms, return, settle terms in conference, 
No. involved, directly, 262, indirectly, 5. 

Contr.—Shell Oil Co. Sacramenta, 
Calif.—Adjstd, building—nonunion me- 
union men employed. Directly, 
indirectly, 100. 

Str.—L. W. B. Coal Co. Ashley, Pa., 
work conditions, return; to local board 
to settled. Directly involved, 990, indi- 
rectly involved, 10. 

Str.—Theaters, 
theater ask $2 pr. 
tion. Directly 
involved, 50. 

Contr.—Longshoremen, Atlantic Coast, 
longshore ask incr.—no incrs. 44 hr. wk. 
allowed. Directly involved, 40,000. 

Str.—Theaters, Olean, N. Y., opera- 
tors, ask $10 wk. iner:—$2 pr, wk. al- 
lowed. Directly involved, 6; indirectly 
involved, 31. 

Starrett Constr. Co. Chicago, 
Ill.—bldg. nonunion labr.—all union em- 
ployed. Directly involved, 60. 

Lockout—Continental Uph. Co. N. Y. 
City—upholstrng.—open shop — union 
labor, 40 hr. wk. and 10 per cent in- 
crease. Directly involved, 22; indirectly 
involved, 14. 

Str.—Korn Bros. 
tile, work 
volved, 18. 

Threatened 


Jamestown, N. Y. 
wk. inc.—to arbitra- 
involved, 20; indirtetly 


Bangor, Pa., tex- 
conditions. Directly in- 

strike—Theaters, N. Y. 
agreement; $58.50 per. weekly average 
wage. Workers involved directly, 540; 
indirectly, 760. 

Strike—Conrath Constr. Co., Grove 
City, Pa., building, nonunion labor, union 
men employed. Workers involved di- 
rectly, 47; indirectly, 15. 

Strike—Solway Dyeing & Bleaching 
Co., Pawtucket, R. I., textile, 10 per cént 
wage cut return; 5 percent wage cut. 
Workers involved directly, 150; indi- 
rectly, 300. 

Strike—H. J. Conrath Construction Co., 
Erie, Pa., building, nonunion electricians, 
nonunion men dismissed. Workers in- 
volved directly, 90; indirectly, 50. 

Strike—Manville-Jenckes Co., Woon- 
socket, R. I., textile, nonunion loom fixers, 
demands granted. Workers involved di- 
rectly, 3,000. 

Strike—H. J. Conrath Co., New Castle, 
Pa., building, nonunion men, union labor 
employed. Workers involved directly, 18, 

Totals, workers involved directly, 47,- 
858; indirectly, 1,867. 

Summary: 

Strikes, 37; controversies, 9; new cases 
20; new cases. adjusted, 15% 
total adjustments during month, 21. 


Good taste and good health 
demand sound teeth and 
sweet breath. 


The use of Wrigley’s chew- 
ing gum after every meal takes 
care of this important item of 
personal hygiene in a delight 
ful, refreshing way — by clear- 
ing the teeth of food particles 
and by helping the digestion. 

The result = a sweet bene 0 that 

se come 
rate egee! 
__ of refinement. 
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, Cotton 


Grain 


‘ain Market Firm 


i s 


ith Prices Higher; 
Export Rates Rise 


7 
AN 


Jeekly Review of Conditions 
in Industry Made Public 
by Department of 
Agriculture. 


The Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Department of Agriculture, in its weekly 
grain review just made public, reports 

he market firm, with prices of most 

ins higher. 

The review also stated that world 

heat prices were higher, with a more 

ive demand on the Pacific Coast and 
that an advance was noted in wheat ex- 
port rates. 

The corn market was described as 
steady; an upward trend was noted in 
oats and barley, and a decline observed 
iin the flax market, which was attributed 
mainly to lower quotations on Argentine 

Report Given in Full. 

The full text of the review follows: 

Unfavorable weather which delayed 
Marketing and caused considerable de- 
terioration in the quality of spring wheat 
and other spring grains strengthened 
the grain market during the week end- 
ing October 2, and prices of most grains 
were advanced. Corn prices held firm 
but frost damage was not heavy. Qual- 
ity of the small grains still in the field 
has been lowered materially by recent 
Trains. 

The wheat market situation became 
firmer during the week. Rains in the 
spring wheat territory of the United 


States and Canada did considerable dam.- | 


age to the quality of the crop, par- 
ticularly in Canada, and also delayed 
the movement. European bread grains 


have also been slow to move and these | 


conditions were reflected in the Liver- 
pool market, which tended upward dur- 
ing the week. 

The higher prices at Liverpool, to- 
gether with the light offerings of con- 
tract wheat were the principal strength- 
ening factors in the United States mar- 
kets. Export demand was somewhat re- 
stricted by lack of vessel space but bids 
Were advanced 2-3 cents per bushel. 

Hard Winter Wheat Firmer. 

Hard winter wheat markets 


of moderate volume. Mills were tak- 


ing only the best protein types at Kan- | 


sas City while elevators were the prin- 
cipal buyers of the other grades. Ex- 


port bids were around $1.57 for No. i | 
hard winter delivered on track at gulf | 


ports for shipment within 10 days. Cash 
wheat was selling at Kansas City, at 4 
cents over the Kansas City December 
price for 12 per cent protein No. 1 hard 
winter wheat. Twelve and one-half per 


cent protein sold at 5 cents over and 13 | 


per cent at 6 cents over the December, 
which closed October 1 at $1.35%. 


2 to 3 cents higher with the supply of | 


good milling grades scarcely equal to 
the current demand. Unfavorable weather 
has restricted country delivery and deal- 
ers have had difficulty in obtaining suf- 


ficient country run wheat to fill their | 


mill orders. 

Receipts of spring wheat were only 
moderate with a large percentage show- 
ing heavy moisture content. Moisture 


has become a larger factor in the mar- | 


ket price than protein content. 
Closing Prices of Week Given. 
Dry wheat with only average pretein 


sold frequently during the week at Min- | 


neapolis at higher prices than high pro- 
tein wheat which contained too much 
moisture. 
per cent protein No. 1 dark northern 
sold at 1 to 6 cents over the December 


price; 12% per cent 2 to 8 cents over | 


and 13 per cent 4 to 11 cents over. De- 


cember wheat at Minneapolis advanced | 


8% cents for the week, closing October 
1 at $1.45%. 

Winnipeg prices particularly for Oc- 
tober delivery, advanced even faster than 


at the Minneapolis market as a result | 


of the delayed movement of Canadian 
spring wheat. 
remained firm and dry, choice milling 
qualities scarce. No. 1 amber sold at 
Minneapolis at the close of the week 
at from $1.38 to $1.58 per bushel. This 
Was an advance of about 4 cents for the 
week. 

The higher world prices were re- 
flected in a more active demand on the 
Pacific coast, where exporters were ac- 
tive buyers of wheat from $1.36-$1.38 
per bushel at Portland. Export rates 
have advanced but exporters continued 
to take space and the space on liners to 
Europe was reported taken up through 
January. The Japanese demand has 
slackened as a result of larger offerings 
of Canadian wheat at Vancouver. 

Rye Market Also Firm. 

The rye market was also firmer but 
price advances were smaller than for 
wheat. There was a good milling de- 
mand for the high grade dry rye but 
the demand for the lower grades and 
damp grain was slow. Prices advanced 
about 2% cents for the week. 

The corn market held steady, but 
prices were not materially changed. The 
frost damage threatened last week was 

/mot serious, as the bulk of the crop was 
sufficiently matured that damage was 
slight. Wet weather, however, has been 
unfavorable for drying the grain. Re- 
ceipts at the principal markets were 
‘mot as heavy as for the previous week 
but offerings were sufficient for the cur- 
‘Tent demand. Pacific coast markets con- 
tinued to take some corn from the Cen- 
_ tral West and there was also some de- 
mand from Southern buyers. In the 
Southwest, where new corn has arrived 
at the markets, the demand was dull 

The oats market continued its upward 
trend during the week. Receipts were 
only moderate and much of the grain of- 
fered was of poor quality. The wet 
weather has seriously damaged the oats 
a#till in shock and there is considerable 
@neertainty as to the final outturn of the 


\ 


were | 
firmer although mill demand was only | 


At the close of the week 12 | 


The durum market also | 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Agriculture 


Heavy Increase Forecast 


In Jute Production in India 


The Department of 
nomics, reported a forecast, on October 
1, of India’s jute production for 1926 at 
10,891,000 bales of 400 pounds, an in- 
crease of more than 3,000,000 bales over 
last year. 

The full text of the department’s an- 
nouncement follows: : 

India’s forecast for jute production 
for 1926 
pounds, compared with 7,851,000 bales 
for last year, according to a cable re- 
ceived by the United States Department 
of Agriculture from the International 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome. 

The final estimate of total area sown 
to jute in India this season is placed at 
3,630,000 acres, compared with 3,115,000 
acres for 1925. 


Representative Black 
Urges Diversified 


Farming in South 





Heavy Reduction of Cotton 
Acreage Also Proposed 
as Measure of 
Relief. 
Representative Eugene Black (Dem.), 

; sued recently, endorsed the movement, 
| bring about a wide diversification of 


|crops and a heavy reduction in cotton 
| acreage throughout the South. 





| practical way to insure permanent re- 
| lief from the present situation brought 
about by the low price of cotton. 

| Mr. Black recommends that the farm- 
|ers of the South reduce their cotton 
{ acreage 25 per cent in 1925. The acre- 
| age planted in 1926, he contends, should 


| have been such as to yield not more than | 


| 18,500,000 bales instead of the estimatd 


production of 15,810,000 bals, as recently | 


| reported by the Department of Agricul- 
| ture. 
Mr. Black’s Proposal. 

The full text of Mr. Black’s statement 
follows: 

We must admit that part of the pres- 
| ent low price trouble is due to the fact 
that we in the South have planted en- 
tirely too much cotton in 1926, and we 
| did this in the face of repeated warn- 
ings given us by those who were sin- 
| cerely anxious to help. 

We should have planted an acreage in 
| 1926 which would have yielded, even 
under favorable conditions, not more 
than 13,500,000 bales. 

What we need to do is to raise a crop 
small enough to make the mills hungry 


Agriculture, 
through the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 


is 10,891,000 bales of 400 | 


of Clarksville, Tex., in a statement is- | 


| which he declares has been initiated, to | 


This method, he states, is the only | 


‘Decline in Cotton 
Prices Is Reported 
In Weekly Review 


Shrinkage Occurs in Costs of 
Raw Materials, Depart- 
ment of Agricul- 

a 2 ture States. 


In its weekly review of the cotton 
trade, announced on October 2, the De- 
partment of Agriculture reported fur- 
ther severe declines in cotton prices. Re- 
ports, the Department stated, indicate 
a good undertone in the dry goods mar- 
ket, despite marked shrinkage in prices 
of raw materials. There was a free 
spot cotton movement in the South. Ex- 
ports for the week dropped more than 
154,000 bales from the figures for the 
corresponding week a year ago, the re- 
view stated. 

The full text of the report follows: 

Buyers Apathetic, 

The week’s cotton trade, October 2, 
1926. 

Further rather severe declines oc- 
curred in cotton prices during the week 
of September 25-October 1, with final 
| quotations. about % cent to 1 cent per 

pound lower than the close of the previ- 
| ous week. Hedge selling coupled with 
| continued apathy on the part of domes- 
| tic and foreign interests to enter the 
| market to any extent for raw material, 
| were some of the factors attributed to 
the continued weakness in the market. 
| Reports indicated that notwithstanding 
the recent drastic shrinkage in prices of 
raw material the undertone in the dry 
| goods markets was construed as good. 
| October future contracts at New York 
| were down 67 points, closing at 13.90¢, 
| on the New Orleans Exchange they were 
| down 95 points, closing at 13.63¢, and 
! on the Chicago Board of Trade they de- 
| clined 90 points, closing at 13.60¢. 


Spot Sales Grow. 





spot sales 
amounted to 377,505 bales, 
| week in 1925. 
| 10 markets was down 105 points, closing 
j at 1824c per 1b. compared 
22.62c on the corresponding day 
season. 
below those of last year at this time, 
| and the lowest touched during the month 
of October since 1915. 

Exports for the week amounted to 
274,538 bales, compared with 428,605 
bales for the same week a year ago. Ex- 
ports from August 1 to October 1 
amounted to 1,145,532 bales, compared 
with 1,248,509 bales a year ago. Fig- 
ures include exports to Canada from Au- 
gust 1 to August 31. 

{ Total Stocks Cited. 

Certificated stock at New York on Oc- 


last 


| for cotton and it would hurt if we made i tober 1, was 44,922 bales; at New Or- 
leans, 5,133; and at Houston-Galveston, ! 


| a crop so small that some of them would 


Soft winter wheat prices were also | have to shat down for the want of the | 2,196. 


| staple. 
Those who really want to help the 
| farmers’ situation must fall right in line 
| and help the men who are taking the 
lead to bring about the only feasible 
and practicable way to insure permanent 
relief from the present low-price sit- 
uation, and that is to reduce the cot- 
ton acreage in 1927 by not less than 25 
per cent. 

What the South needs most of all is 


a real sure enough diversification of 


crops, including more extensive hog and - 


livestock growing, poultry raising and 
| dairying. We will never achieve eco- 
nomic independence until we get away 
| from so much cotton. 

One thing is sure and certain. The 
more cotton we raise at present prices, 
the poorer we get. No man can make 


|; many are losing heavily on every bale 
they have produced. 


| help in every way that I possibly can 
and I will begin by seeing that on land 
in which I own an interest in Texas, the 
cotton acreage in 1927 is 
less than 25 per cent. 

I call upon landlords 
throughout the South to begin at once 
their efforts to bring about the reduction 
in acreage which is so vitally necessary. 





crop. Dry grades were in active demand 
at the higher prices. 

Barley prices also advanced to 3 
cents at several of the markets. There 
was an active demand for malting in- 


9 


< 


dustries for the desirable mellow types, ! 


the supply of which was inadequate. The 
market for feed barley in the Central 
West, however, was not materially 
changed, although lower grades showed 
some decline during the week. The bar- 
ley market on the Pacific Coast was 
rather slow, particularly for feed barley, 
of which sufficient stocks were available 
for current requirements. 

Feed barley was quoted at Portland, 
Oreg., at $29 to $30 per ton. The Lon- 
don market also continued rather dull, 


new crop barley being quoted in London | 


October 1 at $2.28 to $2.34 per 100 
pounds for spot barley. Quotations for 
California barley, c. i. f. to arrive, were 
from $2.06 to $2.28 per 100 pounds. 
The flax market declined again during 
the week, principally as a result of lower 
quotations on Argentine seed. The in- 
fluence of the offerings from Argentina 
are apparently counteracting the unfa- 
vorable crop conditions in the Northwest. 
December flax was quoted October at 
Minneapolis at 2.26% per bushel. 
Prices for cash seed fluctuated with 
moisture content. No. 1 seed not over 
10 per cent moisture was quoted at the 
December price to 4 cents below. 


about 2 cents less; 12 per cent moisture 
5 cents and 13 per cent moisture 10 cents 
less. There was a good demand for the 
dry seed but the wet grain was slow sale. 
Argentine prices were quoted at the close 
of the week at $1.62%, for October ship- 
ment. Shipments to the United States 
during the week totaled 452,000 bushels. 


pre 1, 1926, with comparisons. 


cost of production at present prices and | 


I am ready to go my full length and | 


reduced not | 


and tenants | 


nb Seed | 
containing 11 per cent moisture sold at | 


Total stocks of all kinds at New 
* York were 83,911 bales; New Orleans, 
220,914; Houston, 363,449; and Galves- 
ton, 327,843. 

New York future contracts closed Oc- 
tober 1: October, 13.90c; December, 18.78; 
January, 13.85; March, 14.06; May, 14.27. 
New Orleans closed: October, 13.68¢; 
December, 13.76; January, 13.82; March, 
13.96; May, 14.12. Chicago closed: Oc- 
tober, 13.60c; December, 13.83; Janua- 
ary, 138.96; March, 14.22; May. 14.58. 
New Orleans Middling spot cotton, 13.50c¢ 
per pound. 

Cotton Movement from August 1 to 


1926 

Bales 
1,979,989 
1,288,192 
829,887 
744,323 
2,870,994 


1925 
Bales 
1,967,332 
815,250 
2,399,834 
957,762 
3,559,840 


Port receipts 

Port stocks 
| Interior receipts - 
Interior stocks .-- - 
Into sight 
| Northern spinners’ 
| takings 
Southern spinners’ 
| ,PORINGS ....2 i 
| World’s visible sup- 
ply of American 
cotton 


303,541 


841,912 860,976 


2,805,012 


. Corn-Borer Spreads 


In Lake Erie Region 


Conference ‘Called to Diseuss 
Measures to Check Rav- 
ages of Pest. 


The spread of the European corn borer, 
annually called to the attention of Con- 


gress for appropriations for a crusade 
against it, is again arousing anxiety 
of corn growers in the Lake Erie region 
in both the United States and Canada, 
+ the Department of Agriculture has just 
annnounced. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

Upon request of Dean C. F. Curtiss, 
of Iowa State College, Ames, chairman 
of the National Corn Borer Committee, 
a conference of international scope is be- 
ing arranged to give those vitally in- 
terested in the corn crops of this coun- 
try an opportunity to observe conditions 
in the areas of the United States and 
Canada where infestations of the Euro- 
pean corn borer occur. 

Conditions on account of the corn 
borer are much worse than last year 
in the Lake Erie region ni both the 
United States and Canada, and the 
| spread of the borer westward in Ohio, 
Indiana, and Michigan has been for a 
considerable distance this season. The 
| growing of corn in Essex and Kent 
Counties, Ontario, has been greatly re- 
duced by the ravages of the pest. 

In accordance with suggestions of the 
national committee, field trips have been 
arranged as follows: September 23, 
Ohio and Michigan, in areas showing a 
| marked increase in infestation over last 





| 





| 
The movement of spot cotton in the | 
South was very free during the week and | 
in 10 designated markets | 
compared | 
with 223,205 bales for the corresponding | 
Middling spot cotton in | 

Length of staple 


with | 


Present prices are about 9c | 


Dairy 
Products 


For Cotton Har 
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vested by Two Methods 


Tests Demonstrate That Heavier Loss in Cleaning Ma- 


chines Is Due to 


In the issue of October 2 appeared 
the commencement of the full text 
of a statement by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, reporting 
on tests of comparative methods of 
harvesting cotton, and finding ten- 
tatively that snapping or pulling 
method resulted in a depreciation of 
two grades in the quality of the pro- 
duct. 

The full text continues: 


Each variety was run tnder similar 
mechanical conditions, which conformed 
to the usual mill practice. The net 
weight of the cotton was recorded and 
fed to the opener after which it was 
placed in a bin and allowed to condition 
for 24 hours during which time the cot- 





Snapping Bolls. 


ton either gained or lost in weight de- 


pending upon the weather conditions. ° 


This gain or loss was reflected in the 
invisible waste of the pickers. 

The cotton was then taken from the 
bin and passed through an _ opener- 
breaker picker with porcupine beater, 
through a finisher picker with a two 
blade beater, through a card, through 
two processes of drawing, three pro- 
cesses of roving, and through ring spin- 
ning. 

While the cotton was pasisrig through 
the machines, the humidifiers were regu- 
lated to produce as nearly as possible a 
relative humidity of 50 per cent in the 
picker room, 60 per cent in the card and 
roving room, and 70 per cent in the spin- 
ning room. The average prevailing con- 


—__—< ditions are shown in Table 2. 


; TABLE 2.—Average temperatures and percentages of relative humidity pre- 
vailing during the time required to pass the cottons through each type of ma- 


chine—1925 crop: 


Temperature and relative humidity 
Oklahoma 


Picked 
Temp. R. H. Te 


Deg. F. Pct. Deg. F. 


50 
50 
59 
59 


Pickers 
Cards 
Drawing frames .. 
Roving frames* 60 
Spinning frame* 69 
* The average of the hourly readings 
Percentages of Waste. > 

The net weight fed to, delivered, and 
discarded by each cleaning machine were 
recorded, and from these data the per- 
centages of total visible and invisible 
wastes were calculated. 

The percentage of picker waste is 
based upon the net weight taken from 
the bale and fed to the opener-breaker; 
the percentage of card waste is based 


73 
73 


. 76 


— Table 3. 


Time 
Texas reqd. 
Snapped Picked Snapped _ by 
mp. R.H. Temp. R.H. Temp. R.H. mch. 
Deg. F. Pct. Deg. F. Pct. Hrs. 
65 50 69 1 
64 51 69 2 
70 61 72 6 
71 59 65 6 
66 68 59 66 12 
67 75 70 75 20 
for all hanks or sizes of each variety. 


71 
78 
73 
71 


upon the net weight fed to the card; 
the percentage of total waste for pick- 
ers and cards is based upon the net 
weight fed to the opener-breaker, It 
should be remembered that the amount 
of cotton fed to any subsequent process 
is reduced by the amount of waste re- 
moved by the preceding process. 


The waste percentages are shown in 
= 


TABLE 3.—Grades, staples, and waste percentages of the cotton tested—1925 


crop. 


Item 
Grade 


Picker waste:* 
Breaker motes and fly 
Finisher motes and fly............... 


Total visible waste 
Total invisible waste 


Card waste:t 
Flat strippings 
Cylinder and doffer strippings 
Motes and fly 
Sweepings 


| Total visible waste 





| chines removed approximately 5 per cent 


| more waste from each lot of snapped 
176,242 | 


| the snapped cotton is the direct result 


| 


; Total invisible waste 


Pickers and cards:* 
Total visible waste 
Total invisible waste 


*Based on net weight fed to opener. 


+ Based on net weight fed to cards. 
t Gain. 


Waste is divided into two classes, 
visible and invisible. Visible waste in- 
cludes foreign matter, motes, and short 
fibers which may be weighed and put 
to some other use. Invisible waste rep- 
resents fluctuations in weight due largely 
to changes in the amount of moisture 
in the cotton. 

These changes depend to a large ex- 
tent upon the temperature and relative 
humidity of the several rooms during the 
time the cotton is machined. Since the 
invisible waste is influenced by the 
amount of moisture taken up or given 
off during processing, this report treats 
mainly of the visible waste. 


Table 3 shows that the cleaning ma- 


cotton than from the corresponding lot 
of picked cotton. This difference in 
waste is due to the difference in grade, 
which lowering of grade in .the case of 





of the snap method of harvesting. 
In the case of the Texas cotton the 
difference in grade between the picked 


year, where some commercial damage 
probably will occur, and a visit to the 
laboratory at Monroe, Mich.; September | 
24, through Essex and Kent Counties, | 
inspecting infested fields and visiting | 
the Dominion laboratory at Chatham, | 
and demonstrations of the largest de- 
velopments in mechanical control. 

It is expected that the conference will 
be attended even more than the one lost 
year. 


Insect Pest & Reported 
As Introduced From Japan 


The Department of Agriculture on 
October 2 announced it had received re- 
ports indicating what it terms an en-: 
tirely new American pest in New York 
and New Jersey, a third scarab or beetle 
introduced from Japan. 

The ‘full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

Indications of an entirely new Ameri- 
can pest in New York and New Jersey 
have been received by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. The species 
is a scarab or beetle of Japanese origin, 
and is the third scarab that has been in- 
troduced from Japan. 3 

While it is not known how destructive 
this new insects may be, it could pos- 
sibly develop into a pest, and it is there- 
fore suggested that entomologists in the 
eastern part of the United States be on 
the lookout for it. Unlike the other two 
species which have been introduced, it is 
not of striking appearance. It is a small 
brown scarab which superficially resem- 
bles a number of the species of the genus 
Serica. 


Oklahoma 
Picked Snapped 
M. Spt. L. M. Spt. 
Inches Inches 
15-16+ 15-16+ 
Percent Per cent 


Texas 
Picked Snapped 
S.L.M. §.G.0O. 
Inches Inches 
ts % 
Per cent Per cent 


1.15 
1.42 
2.57 

14 


2.75 
2.24 


2.10 
2.51 
4.61 

52 


4.99 


2.53 
61 
2.79 
.09 


3.39 
92 
5.04 
09 
9.44 
27 


26 


13,57 
-78 


and snapped lots, as determined by 
classification, accounts for practically all 
of the difference in visible waste, as 
will be seén from the following com- 
parisons of the percentages of visible 
waste obtained in these tests with those 
obtained from lots of Western cottons 
selected to equal the Universal Stand- 
ards for grade: 

Strict Strict 
Low Good 
Middling Ordinary 

Western cottons equal to 
Universal Standards 8.13 
Texas picked cotton .. 8.43 Baraca 
Texas snapped cotton .. 12.57 
As no data are available for waste 
percentages of cottons equal to the Uni- 
versal Standards for the spotted grades, 
a similar comparison could not be made 
for the Oklahoma cottons. Moreover, 
the value of such a comparison is ren- 
dered doubtful because of the damage 


12.40 


| to the cotton in ginning. 


To be continued in the issue of 
October 5 


ve 


Record Crop of Beets 
Indicated in Rumania 


The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
of the Department of Agriculture re- 
ported on September 30 an increase in 
Rumania’s sugar beet crop. The full text 
of the department’s announcement fol- 
lows: 

The production of sugar beets in Ru- 
mania for the 1926 season is estimated 
at 1,391,000 short tons dompared with 
1,298,000 short tons produced in 1925, 
according to a cable from the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture at Rome. 
This crop, which is the largest one Ru- 
mania has produced, indicates an in- 


crease of 87 per cent over the average 
for the five years 1921-1925. 


Imports of Canadian Wheat 
Aggregate 430,000 Bushels 


According to an oral statement by the 
Department of Commerce, timports of 
wheat from Canadas into the principal 
northern border ports of the United 
States amounted to 430,000 bushels dur- 
ing the week ending September 25, All 
of these imports, it was stated, were des- 
tined for bonded mills for grinding into 
flour for export. During the preceding 
week, it was said, the imports totaled 
50,000 bushels, and for the correspond- 
ing week of 1925, the imports were 134,- 
000 bushels. 


‘Aut STATEMENTS HEREIN ARP GIVEN ON OFFICIAL ‘AUTHORITY 
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Public Lands 


Visible and Invisible Waste Calculated 


Decreased Yield Is Noted 
In Grain Crops of Russia 


The Bureau of Economics of the De 
partment of Agriculture has just an- 
nounced that the total gain procured in 
Russia up to September 15, was 1,878,- 
000 short tons, as compared with 2,022,- 
000 short tons a year ago. The full text 
of the announcement follows: 

A cable just received from the Berlin 
office states that the total grain pro- 
cured in Russia up to September 15, was 
1,878,000 short tons compared with 2,- 
022,000 procured last year. While this 
indicates a situation similar to last year 
it should be noted that harvesting has 
been considerably delayed. 


Russian exports are reported to be 
developing, but the latest indications 
show that the increasing ocean rates 


which are the result of the English coal 
strike are hindering grain exports from 
all Black and Azor Sea ports and are 
causing some accumulation of stocks. 


Market for Butter 
Is Reported Firmer 


As Supplies Decline 


Trading Shows More Activity 
and Prices Advance as 
Week Draws to 

- Close. 


The weekly review of butter markets 
for the week ended October made 
public by the Department of Agriculture, 
through the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, reports the markets firmer. 
The report says more storage butter is 
being used. It adds that uncertainty 
of future supply of fresh butter has 
for some weeks been an important fac- 
tor on the markets and that at this time 
there is possibility of a slight increase 
in butter manufacture due to an 
abundance of fall feed. 

The full text of the report follows: 

Due mostly to decreased supplies and 
in part to more liberal buying on the 
part of jobbers and distributors, the but- 
ter markets, during the week ending 
October 2, assumed a firmer position. 
Trading during the early part of the 
week was not active. and the market 
followed a course similar to that which 
has prevailed throughout almost the en- 
tire month of September. An under- 
tone of confidence, however, was develop- 
ing which by Thursday resulted in an 
advance of from one-quarter cent on 92 


scores to 1 cent on 90 score, centralized 
cars at Chicago. Eastern markets, al- 
though showing no price advance, were 
in considerably firmer position and frac- 
tional advances were reported on some 
grades on Friday. 


Trading More Active. 

With. the development of an improved 
tone, buyers for immediate distribution 
trade showed more interest and began 
taking on heavier stocks in anticipation 
of future requirements and advancing 
prices. Receipts at the four markets 
were considerably lighter than for the 
previous week and were not sufficient 
to meet current requirements of the 
trade. 

All markets felt this gradual decrease 
in supplies, but dealers were at first 
reluctant to advance prices. Later as 
some of the receivers were forced to buy 
on the open market and buyers experi- 
enced difficulty in supplying their needs, 
the pressure of demand became too great 
for the existing level of prices with re- 
sultant price advances being effected the 
latter part of the week. 

The lighter receipts of fresh butter in- 
creased the problems of the buyers and 
distributors, causing many to turn to 
storage butter for their supplies. This 
practice relieved the situation on fresh 
butter to some extent but not entirely 
so. The larger percentage of the storage 
butter going into consumption at the 
moment undoubtedly is of the medium 
grades although considerable fancy stor- 
age has been moved, especially on the 
eastern markets. 

Consumptive outlets in practically all 
quarters are reported as quite satisfac- 
tory and as a result the majority of 
operators are optimistic as to the future 
trend but are unwilling to predict any 
sharp price advances. 
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Future Production Uncertain. 


Uncertainty as to the future supply 
of fresh butter has for some weeks been 
an important factor on the markets. Be- 
cause of this uncertainty regarding fu- 
ture production, prices have been main- 
tained without material change. At the 
moment there is a possibility of slight 
increases in the make of butter due to an 
abundance of fall feed. 

Cool rainy weather prevailed over a 
large portion of the dairy belt and re- 
cent frosts reported in many sections 
did considerable damage to late planted 
crops, but corn for the Most part was 
well out of the way. Fall pastures have 
been excellent and cattle generally are 
reported in fine physical .condition, which 
leads many operators to believe that the 
winter make of butter will be large. 

Production has held up fairly well, 
and, according to most reports, has ex- 
ceeded that of September last year, al- 
though some sections have reported slight 
decreases. 

The report of the American‘ Associa- 
tion of Creamery Butter Manufacturers 
for the week ending September 25, 
showed a decrease of 2.6 per eent from 
the previous week and an increase of 
8.7 per cent over the corresponding week 
last year. 


National 
Parks 


Private Property 
In National Parks 
Reduced 18,007 Acres 


Department of the Interior 
Announces Such Holdings 
in Parks System Total 
81,819 Acres. 


The Department of the Interior has 
just announced that there had been dur- 
ing the last fiscal year a net reduction 


| of 18,007 acres in the total area of pri- 


vate lands within the national park sys- 
tem. The full text of the announcement 
follows: 

Total eliminations of private holdings, 
occurring in seven of the national parks, 
amounted to 19,674 acres. Boundary ad- 
justments in Sequoia and Mount Rainier 
National Parks, however, brought about 
the inelusion of 1,667 acres of additional 
private holdings within park boundaries, 
bringing the net decrease down to 18,007 
acres. 

The total area of the 19 national parks 
is 7,493,243 acres, and the total amount 
of private lands remaining within the 
national park system is 81,819 acres, or 
slightly more than 1 per cent of the 
total area. The private lands are lo- 
cated in 12 of the national parks, and 
range from 160 acres in General Grant 
Park to an estimated area of 41,000 
acres in Hawaii National Park. 

The reductions in private lands acre- 
age were effected by exchanges of park 
lands or timber in remote sections of the 
park for private lands along the roads 
or in areas needed for administrative 
purposes; by selections of land outside 
of the park in lieu of lands in the parks 
owned by the States; by elimination 
from the parks by changes in park 
boundaries, and by purchase of private 
lands in the parks by private individuals 
for donation to the United States. 


Farm Restrictions, 
Due to Beetle, End 


W. M. Jardine, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has just issued an order lifting, 
for the season, the restrictions on the 
interstate movement of fafm products, 
due to the quarantine against the Japa- 
nese beetle. The order, effective October 
1, advances the termination of the re- 
strictions as provided in the quarantine 
from October 16 to the effective date. 

The full text of the order and an 
explanation issued with it follows: 

Having determined that the active 
period of the Japanese beetle has already 
ceased for the present season and that 
it is therefore safe to permit the unre- 
stricted movement of the farm products 
listed in Regulation 4 of the revised 
rules and regulations supplemental to 
Notice of Quarantine No. 48, with regu- 
lations (4th Revision), from the regu- 
lated area as defined in Regulation 2 of 
said revised rules and regulations, it is 
ordered that all restrictions on the inter- 
state movement of the articles referred 
to above are hereby removed on and 
after October 1, 1926. This order ad- 
vances the termination of the restrictions 
provided for in Regulation 4 from Octo- 
ber 16 to October 1, 1926, and applies to 
this season only. 

(Signed) W. M. JARDINE. 

The restrictoins on the movement of 
farm products which are terminated by 
this order are intended to be in force 
only during the period when the beetle 
is abundantly present and in active flight, 
it being recognized that there is‘no risk 
for the movement of such products after 
this period has terminated and the beetle 
has disappeared. The action taken, there- 
fore, is merely to terminate the restric- 
tions on the movement and the cost of 
administration at the earliest possible 
moment. : 


Pure-Bred Sire Adds 
To Value of Steers 


The Department of Agriculture in a 
statement just issued points out the 
value of pure-bred bulls in terms of the 
market prices for calves. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

A great preventable loss in American 
animal production is the low quality of 
the sires used, says the United States 
Department of Agriculture. In no other 
phase of animal husbandry it is possible 
to make such direct, such marked and 
such profitable improvement at such 
slight-cost as in the use of superior pure- 
bred sires. 

Records of the beef-cattle breeding 
work at Sni-a-Bar Farms, Jackson Coun- 
ty, Mo., furnish examples of the value of 
a good bull. Common cows in calf to 
common bulls were purchased as founda- 
tion stock for the demonstration farm. 
These cows were later bred to pure-bred 
beef bulls. The first-cross steers brought 

$2 a hundredweight more than the com- 
mon steers. 

Since the dams of the two lots were 
essentially the same and the methods of 
feeding and marketing were identical, 
the difference of $2 a hundredweight in 
their value may be fairly attributed to 
the superiority of the pure-bred sires 
used for the first cross as compared to 
those used on the farm from which the 
foundation cows were purchased. 

At the average of 1,000 pounds live 
weight for the animals, an increase of 
$2 a hundredweight in the value at 
marketing time of the offspring of a 
pure-bred bull brings an increased value 
of $240 a year on a crop of 12 calves, 
if it is assumed that the heifers im- 
proved equally with the steers, 


«ll 
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National Defense 


Destructive Storm 
Forecast in Warning 


By Weather Bureau 


Notice of Hurricane Given to 
Florida and the West 
Indies Four Days 
in Advance. 


The Department of Agriculture has 
published an account of the part played 
by the Weather Bureau in connection 
with the recent hurricane on the Gulf, 
which it describes as “one of the most 
destructive on record.” : 

The Weather Bureau’s first intimation 
of the storm says the report, was about 
four days before it reached its height 
over the Florida peninsula. The de- 
struction in the southern Bahamas, is 
described, with account of how its cen- 
ter passed over Miami and other details. 


Warning by Weather Bureau. 

The full text of the report as pub- 
lished in the Department’s Official Rec- 
ord, available October 1, is as follows: 

In the terrific hurricane which a few 
days ago sprang out of the tropical At- 
lantic and swept its devastating course 
across the Florida peninsula and other 


from Pensacola at 8 a. m. on Monday the 
| 20th, the wind was blowing 100 miles an 
| hour from the northeast, with a ba- 
| rometer reading of 29.10 inches, Un- 
doubtedly the barometer continued to 
fall for several hours, and a press dis- 


an hour at that place. 
At Mobile, Ala., the wind reached a 


north, and the barometer fell 
| inches, which is the lowest ever regis- 
tered there. 





| tures, and great damage was done to 


patch indicated that the wind reached a ' 
maximum velocity of about 120 miles . 


velocity of 94 miles an hour from the | 
28.78 | 


No serious damage was | 
done to substantial structures at Mobile, | 
| but hundreds of thousands of dollars’ | 
worth of damage was done to other struc- | 


| crops in the extreme southern parts of | 


Alabama and Mississippi. 


No reports of the damage at Pensacola 


had been received when this issue of The 
Record went to press. 
The hurricane decreased gradually in 


intensity as it moved wesward from Mo- | 


| bile along the Mississippi coast, and by 


| the morning of Wednesday the 22nd it | 


| Was central over western ,Louisiana, as 
| a disturbance of only minor intensity. 


Officers Designated 
To Make Inspection 


Of Naval Reserve | 


parts of the Gulf coast, killing hundreds, | 


injuring thousands, and causing millions 
of dollars of damage to property, the 
Weather Bureau played its part—played 
it in Miami, where the storm hit with 


some of its most catastrophic force, until | 


the destroying wind, which reached an 


estimated velocity of 125 miles an hour, | 
wrecked or carried away all instruments | 
at the station except the barometer and | 


the wind vane. 

The hurricane was one of the 
destructive on record. The Weather Bu- 
reau says that it undoubtedly originated 
over the Atlantic far to the east of the 
West Indies, quite probably to the south- 
west of the Cape Verde Islands, which lie 


just west of the African coast abcut 15 | 


degrees above the Equator, where tropi- 
cal cyclones frequently develop, espe- 
cially in August and the first half of 
September. However, reports by radio 
are rarely received from vessels in the 


Tropics much east of 60 degrees west | 


longitude, which skirts the Lesser An- 
tilles on the east. 
First Intimation of Storm. 
The first intimation the Weather Bu- 
reau had of the storm was on the morn- 
ing of Tuesday, September 14, about four 


days before it was at its worst on the | 
On the 14th the | 


east coast of Florida. 
reports coming in from the Lesser An- 
tilles—from Porto Rico to Barbados— 
gave unmistable evidence 
caster in Washington that a tropical cy- 
clone was central to tle northeast of 
those islands. 

Accordingly 
warning was 


advisory 
to all 


the following 
sent immediately 


Weather Bureau stations along the At- ! 


lantic and Gulf coasts from New York 
to Corpus Christi, Tex., and to Cuba, 
Haiti, Santo Domingo, Nassau, Bahamas, 
Turks Island, Jamaica, and Bermuda as 
well: 

“‘Another tropical disturbance is cen- 
tral some distance northeast of St. Kitts 
and apparently moving west-northwest- 
ward.” 

This information was also broadcast 
from Arlington and other naval radio 
stations for the benefit of vessels at sea. 

Destruction in Southern Bahamas. 


Regularly thereafter advisory warn- , 


ings regarding the location, direction of 
movement and indicated intensity of the 
storm were sent out twice daily. The 
observer at Turks Island, southern Ba- 
hamas, was advised in advance that the 


center of the storm would pass near his | 


station. 

The last report received from him 
showed a wind velocity of 100 miles an 
hour from the northwest at 1 p. m. on 
the 16th. Great damage resulted there, 
where the principal industry is the manu- 
facture of salt. . 

The hurricane continued its west- 
northwest course at the rate of between 


800 and 400 miles per day, and on the | 
morning of the 17th the advisory warn- | 


ing contained the information that its 
center would pass near Nassau, in the 
Bahamas, early the following night. In 


addition the governor general at Nassau | 


was informed that “this is a destructive 
storm.” 

At the same 
warnings were 


time northeast 
ordered displayed from 
Jupiter Inlet, which is just north of 
Palm Beach, to Key West, and _ the 
Weather Bureau representatives in this 
section were advised: 

“Every precaution should be taken for 
destructive winds Saturday 
especially from Jupiter to Miami.” 

Center Passes Over Miami. 


At 11 p. m. of the 17th hurrican warn- | 


ings were ordered displayed along this 
same stretch of coast. The hurricane 
center passed over Miami about 6.30 a. 
m. 


est ever registered at a Weather Bureau 
station. 

The wind reached an estimated ve- 
locity of 125 miles an hour fat Miami 
Beach. So far as is known this is the 
first time that a hurricane center has 
passed over a Weather Bureau station. 

The press reports from Miami clearly 
show tnat the center actually passed over 
the city, for there was a lull in 


to move about on the streets when the 
wind commenced suddenly from nearly 
the opposite direction. 

Great Damage on Gulf Coast. 

The hurricane moved west-northwest- 
ward over extreme southern Florida dur- 
ing the day, hurricane warnings having 
been extended north of Key West to 
Tampa. At 11 p. m. on the 18th, hurri- 
cane warnings were ordered displayed 
from Appalachicola, Fla., to the mouth 
of the Mississippi River, as it was quite 
apparent to the forecaster that the hur- 
ricane center would reach the Gulf coast 
line between these places about Sunday 
night. 

When last 


the report was 


most | 


to the fore- | 


storm | 


morning, | 


on the 18th, and the barometer read- | 
ing, 27.62 inches, was probably the low- | 


the | 
storm, the rain ceased, and people began | 


received 


Department of the Navy Says 
. First Unit to Be Visited 
Is That Stationed at 
Duluth, Minn. 

According to an announcement by the 


Department of the Navy that the naval 
reserve is to be subject hereafter to reg- 


advance, and that, moreover, 
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By War Department 
To Avoid Deficiency 


Suspension of Enlistments 
Announced to Bring Per- 
sonnel Down to 


110,900 Men. 


from 118,750 110,900, 
effort to a deficiency 
available for the fiscal year 
October 2 
partment of War. 

The cut will be temporary. It 
expected that the army can be brought 


men to in an 
avoid 
1925-27, it 
was announced at the De- 


1S 


Government 


Laboratories 


| 


| Admiral Hilary 


Aeronautics 


Army to Be Reduced | Standards for Measuring Naval Strength, 


Acceptable to United States, Are Outlined | 


Rear Admiral Jones Submits Statement to Preparatory 
Disarmament Commission at Geneva. 


The Department of the Navy has just | 


| made public the statement by Rear 


P. Jones submitted to 
the Naval Committee of the Prepara- | 
tory Disarmament Commission at 
Geneva in which he outlines the stand- 


| ards which the American Government 


of funds | 


— | has 
The Regular Army is being reduced 


accepted in measuring naval 
strength. 

“The Naval armaments of one coun- 
try can be measured against the naval 


armaments of another,” Rear Admiral 


| Jones stated, ‘“‘by considering the stand- 


up to its regular strength by the close | 
| of the fiscal year. 


The cut will 
enlistments. 
additional enlistments in the army have 
been accepted. The full text of the 
statement is given below: 


be made by stopping 


Since September 15, no | 
| Age of ships, maximum tonnage of each 


It was explained orally at the De- | 
partment of War that the estimates for | 


the army have to be made 18 months in 
any un- 
expected drain on army funds must be 


| taken up by a reduction in personnel. 


Six months ago to avoid a deficiency for 


1925-26, a temporary stop was put to | me 
: 3 ; : | the probability of war. 


promotions of enlisted men to the posi- 


tions of “specialists,” corporals and 


| sergeants. 


ular inspection by a staff of Naval offi- | 
cers, the first inspection tour to begin | 


| October 4. Two officers have been des- 
| ignated for the first tour, and will make 


; unit at Duluth, Minn. The full text of 
the announcement follows: 

| Commencing October 4, naval reserve 

| units within the continental 


| Department, in 

ment will be cognizant of the progress 
| being made in the reorganization of the 
new Naval Reserve provided for by Act 
of Congress, February 28, 1925. 

An inspection board has_ been ap- 
pointed for the purpose, consisting of 
Capt. C. R. Train, and Lieut. Comdr. 
| Raleigh C. Williams, U. S. N. During 
their first tour, these officers will 
spect naval reserve activities in the fol- 
lowing cities: 

Duluth, Minn., October 4; St. Paul, 
October 5; Minneapolis, Minn., October 
6; Seattle, Wash., October 11; Bremer- 
ton, Wash., October 12; Tacoma, Wash., 
October 13; Aberdeen, Wash., October 
14; Portland, Oreg., October 15; Chi- 
cago and Great Lakes, Ill., October 19 
and 20. 

Capt. C. R. Train, U. S. N., graduated 
from the U. S. Naval Academy in 1900. 
He served in Italy during the world war, 
where he commanded all United States 
naval activities and was in the War 
Areas from the outbreak in August, 1914, 
until several months after the Armistice 
in 1918. Captain Train carries cam- 
paign medals for the Philippine, Span- 
ish and West Indian Wars, the Victory 
medal and the Italian World War medal. 
He was awarded a Navy Cross for his 
war service and the Italian government 
awarded him a War Cross and made him 
| 2 Commendatore of the Order of St. 
Lazara and Maurtin. 

Lieut. Comdr. Raleigh C. Williams, 
| graduated from the U.S. Naval Academy 
in 1909. He commanded the U. S. S. 
“Emeline,” “Nokomis,” and destroyer U. 
S. S. “Monaghan,” basing on Brest dur- 
ing the World War. He has just re- 
ported in the Bureau of Navigation, 
Navy Department, from duty on the U. 
S. S. “Pittsburgh,” which for the past 
four years has been flagship in European 
waters. He holds the Mexican Campaign 
Medal, World War Medal, Distinguished 
Service Cross, and French Legion of 
Honor. 


‘Scientists to Study 
Temperature of Mars 


[Continued From Page 1.] 

| ington for the Lowell Observatory at 
| Flagstafi, Ariz., where, with Dr. Lamp- 
land of that institution, he will resume 
| his work of measuring temperatures on 
| the surface of that planet. 

A few years ago it would have been 
considered remarkable to be able to ob- 


age temperature of the entire surface of 
Today, however, with the aid of the 
thermocouplé, the instrument’ which 
} measures the temperature of other 
worlds, scientists are able to isolate por- 
tions of the planet Mars equal to about 
one-eighth of its surface in the direction 
of the earth, and to determine the tem- 
perature of that isolated portion. In 
193g that experiment was performed by 
Dr. Coblentz, who was able to detect the 
differences in temperature between the 
light and dark areas of Mars as well as 
to record the polar caps, temperate and 
equatorial regions and like conditions on 
| that planet. 

In 1924 Mars was only about 33,000,- 
| 000 miles distant from the earth, nearer 
than it will be for another hundred years, 
and observations were made _ possible 
which afforded more accurate informa- 
; tid concerning that much _ discussed 
planet than had theretofore been secured. 





This year the planet will be more than | 
40,000,000 miles from the earth but its | 
position in the sky will be more favor- | 
| servations and considerable additional in- 


able for study from observatories in the 


Northern Hemisphere than it was in 1924, | 


The measurements taken in 1924 
showed that along the apparent center 


Authorizations Consume Funds. 
Additional cut was made necessary, it 


| more deadly, though less expensive. 


was explained, by legislation of Congress | 


requiring that the Department of War 


| carry through various projects involving 


their first inspection of a naval reserve | 


limits of | 
the United States will be inspected reg- 
ularly by officers sent out from the Navy | 
order that the Depart- | 


in- | 





money which was not specifically appro- 
priated. The examples cited included the 
authorization to raise all field clerks to 


| tion 


ards of total tonnage, tonnage - by 
classes, total number of ships on classes, 
total number of capital ships, total ton- 
nage of aircraft carriers, total tonnage 
of cruisers and destroyers, and the total 
tonnage of undersurface ships. 

“In applying these standards,” he | 
said, “it is essential that the following 
considerations be taken into account: 


class of ship, and maximum caliber of 
guns for each class of ship.” 
Distinction Is Drawn. 

Rear Admiral Jones also drew a dis- 
tinction between the “reduction” of 
armament, and the “limitation” of 
armament, pointing out’ that ‘‘reduc- 
tion”? of armament may save expense 
but does not necessarily prevent war, 
while the “limitation” of armament not 
only saves expense, but tends to lessen 


“He states that he does not consider 
it practicable to limit the size of navies 
by limiting the budgetary expense, 
since certain types of ships may be} 


The full text of the statement follows: | 





Helps Promote Peace. 
In approaching the subject of reduc- 
and limitation of armaments it 


| would seem necessary to establish defi- 


the rank of warrant officers and the ap- | 
| lication of the present pay schedule to 


officers retired before its enactment. 
In addition, it was pointed out orally, 
the army faces the need this year of 


| ing armaments, 


buying nearly $7,000,000 worth of sup- 
plies to replace deteriorated stocks. This 


necessity has not existed before 
the war, it was pointed out. 

The Air Corps is not one of the causes 
for the shortage, it was stated. The 
five-year program calls for $30,000,000 


be taken care of by special appropria- 
tions. 
Only Possible Economy. 
The appropriation for the Department 
of War this year is $265,000,000, and the 
fiscal year is not yet half over. It was 


| explained orally that under the organi- 


zation of the Army there was no way 
to reduce expenses except by  reduc- 
ing the Army, and this was being done, 
although it Was repeated, the expecta- 
tion is that the reduction is 
temporary and the Army can be brought 
back to its authorized strength before 
the end of the fiscal year. 

Another problem of the Army will be 


met temporarily, it is expected, by the | 
The cost of | 


proposed cut in personnel. 
the army ration has increased from 3: 
to 35 cents per man, and the problem 
of meeting this has been before Army 
procurement officials for some months. 
By reducing the personnel by 8,000, it 
is considered that the cost of food for 
the remaining soldiers will be auto- 
matically taken care of. 

The Department of War prepared a 
statement for the press, the full text 
of which is as follows: 

Estimates for the current fiscal year 
were prepared on the basis of data 
available early in 1925. The item, “Pay 
of the Army,” depends upon many vari- 
able iactors, such as the proportion of 
the higher paid reenlisted men to re- 
cruits, turnover of personnel by retire- 
ments, and the passage of any personnel 
to higher pay status as a_ result of 
longevity increases. 


Furthermore, legislation by the last 


| Congress provided for the appointment 
| of all field clerks as warrant officers and 
applied the present-day schedule to of- 


tain even a rough estimate of the aver- : 


Mars which is turnd toward the earth. ! 





ficers retired before its enactment. 

Neither of these items had been antic- 
ipated in the preparation of estimates 
and the entire cost of the new warrant 
officers entered as an additional cost due 
to the fact that they cannot be paid from 
the sum appropriated for “pay of field 
clerks.” There has resulted a condition 
which would create a deficiency unless 
provision is made to reduce the only 
flexible factor—the strength of the 
Army. 

For the first few months of the fiscal 
year that strength has been close to the 
authorized maximum, so during the re- 
maining months of the fiscal year provi- 
sion must be made for the entire deficit. 
This means that iastead of the author- 
ized strength of 118,750 men, the average 
for the remainder of the fiscal year must 
be about 110,900 men. 

This is a temporary condition and does 
not mean the permanent reduction of the 
Army. 


of the disk that is known as Mars the 
bright areas, which are believed to be 
high desert plateaus, had average noon- 
day temperatures of 14 to 41 degrees 
above zero, Fahrenheit. The neighbor- 
ing dark areas, believed to be regions 
covered with vegetation, had noon-day 
temperatures of 50 to 68 degrees above 
zero, Fahrenheit. During the period of 
the observations the temperature of the 


| Marsian north polar region, where win- 


ter prevailed, remained fairly constant at 

94 degrees below zero, Fahrenheit. 
Both Dr. Coblentz and Dr. Lampland 

expect to verify and add to the data 


since | 


| the first year; but the understanding of | 
the Department of War is that this will | 


entirely | 


| practical and may be accepted as a com- 
| prehensible and 
| the 


| armaments. 
relationship in armaments exists between 








which they secured during the 1924 ob- . 


formation concerning surface conditions | 


on the neighboring world of Mars may be 
given to the world as a result. 


nitely as far as possible the real ob- 
jectives to be gained by such reduction | 
and limitation. The fundamental objec- 
tives may be stated as follows: 

1. Peace objective; reducing and limit- 
thus lessening interna- 
tional misgivings and reducing the proba- 
bility of war, thereby helping to promote 
universal peace. 

2. Economie objective; materially re- 
ducing the burden of taxation incident 
to the building up and maintenance of 
armaments by the nations of the world. 


Holds Objective Practical. 

In considering the first objective we 
should differentiate between the reduc- 
tion of armaments and the limitation of 
So_ long as the proportional 


nations, the mere reduction in the size 
and character of such armaments would 
not necessarily lessen the probabilities | 


|! of war, Such armaments as it possessed, 
although reduced, would be used by a | 


—— 
there exists at the present time a method 
of effecting reduction and limitation of 
naval armaments which has been applied 
practically to certain classes of combat- 
ant vessels. 


ous powers concerned to reduce the num- 


ber of capital ships and aircraft carriers ! 
| and 


to limit the total tonnage of each 
of these classes of vessels as well as the 
maximum size of the unit. This method 
now in operation has stopped competi- 


By following this method, | 
agreement was reached between the vari- | 
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And Navy Sc 1 ence 


Navy to Investigate Death 


Of Col. A. S. Williams 


The Department of the Navy an- 
| nounced orally October 2 that a board of 
inquest would be appointed to investigate 
the death of Colonel Alexander S. Wil- 
liams, who was drowned when his closed 
automobile plunged into San Francisco 
harbor.on the night of September 30. 

The board of inquest will be appointed 
in the usual way by Rear Admiral 
Thomas Washington, commandant of the 
Twelfth Naval District, with headquar- 
ters at San Francisco. 


Department of War 
Corrects Citations 


tive building in these classes as between | 


the powers signatory to this agfeement 
and has fulfilled to a certain extent the 
object for which we are striving. The 
same basic method can be applied prac- 
tically in the case of other classes of 
combatant vessels, and the American 
delegation believes further that an equi- 
table allotment of tonnage in the other 
classes of combatant vessels should be 
possible and practicable among nations 
desirous of reducing and limiting naval 
armaments. : 


The following conditions are submitted | 


for consideration, as it is believed that 
their acceptance in principle will aid ma- 
terially in effecting the reduction and 
limitation of naval armaments. 

1. That the total tonnage allowed in 
each class of combatant vessels be pre- 
scribed. 

2. That the of a 


maximum tonnage 


unit and the maximum caliber of gun al- | 


lowed for each class be prescribed. 

3. That so long as the total tonnage 
allowed to each class is not exceeded, the 
actual number of units may left to 
the discretion of each power concerned. 


be 


Cites Tonnage Unit. 

In arriving at the value of tonnage al- 
ready possessed by any power with a 
view to possible reduction, consideration 
should be given to the ages of the indi- 
vidual units each to 
arrive at an equitable agreement as to 
immediate scrapping and replacements. 
4. That the life of the unit of each 
type, that is, period when replacements 
may begin, be uniform and fixed by 
agreement between the powers 


in type in order 


| cerned. 


5. Thatethe standard by which the ton- 
nage of the individual unit is measured, 
that is, what should be considered the 
standard tonnage of the ship, be pre- 


| scribed. 


6. That the complement in personnel 
of each unit, the speed, range, amount 
of ammunition carried and other essen- 
tially unit characteristics be left to the 


| discretion of each power except as noted 


nation having its vital policies adversely | 


affected so seriously by another nation 
as to warrant resorting to war as an 
ultimate means. 

The limitation of armaments, however, 
by agreements between nations would 
end competitive building up of arma- 
ments and thus tend to lessen the prob- 
ability of war. 

The economic objective is essentially 


reason for 
of arma- 


compelling 
reduction and _ limitation 


ments. 


Held Factor. 

In this objective impractical theories 
are replaced by the ‘plain and vital prin- 
ciples that economic conditions of. na- 
tions demand that expenditures for arma- 
ments must be reduced. If the subject 
be approached from this point of view 
and a real necessity is accepted, it should 
be possible to bring about a reduction 
and limitation of armaments and it will 
only remain to agree upon an equitable 
basis for such reduction and 
that will be acceptable to all 
concerned. In other words, it 
necessary to consider some 
basis on which it may be 
reduce and limit 
ferent countries the end that the 
economic objective may be reached and 
competitive building may be stopped. To 


Economy 


will be 
practical 
possible to 


to 


| lowing general 


limitation | 
nations | . ie 
| for other powers should be considered 


| 
one | 
nation may not be able to enhance its | 


the armaments of dif- | 


accomplish this objective, it will be ab- | 


solutely necessary for each nation 


its true conditions and aims inthe fur- 
therance of this objective. In such a dis- 
cussion it must be realized by all na- 
tions that each and every nation has its 
own interest to 
security of the individual nation is para- 
mount. 
Standards Proposed. 

The American Delegation has accepted 
the following standards by which it is 
possible to measure the naval arma- 
ments of one against the naval arma- 
ments of another country: 

1. Total tonnage. 

2. Tonnage by classes. 

3. Total number of ships in classes. 

4. Total tonnage of capital ships. 

Total tonnage of aircraft carriers. 

Total tonnage of auxiliary surface 
ships (cruisers and destroyer). 

Total tonnage of under-surface ships. 

When applying any standard it is es- 
sential that the folowing. subsidiary con- 
siderations should be taken into account: 

(a) Age of ships; 

(b) Maximum 
of ship; 

(c) Maximum caliber of guns for each 
class of ship. 

Various delegations 


have expressed 


tonnage of each class | },, practicable and comparatively sim- 


to | 


. - ie a - ra as | 
be perfectly frank and outspoken as to | above 


| leaders, destroyers, submarines, and all | 


z | agreement. 
consider,‘and that the | 





| limitation 


above in regard to limitation on the 
maximum caliber of guns. 

7. That the question of protection in 
the shape of armour, both as to thick- 


ness and arrangement, and underwater 


| subdivision be left to the individual pow- 


ers, only with the proviso that the maxi- 
mum tonnage of each unit should not be 
exceeded. 

Equitable Methods Offered. 

In the case of existing 
where the reduction in any types may 
be necessary in 
equitable allotment in that type, the fol- 
methods may be 
sidered: 

1. Maintaining the present size of in- 
dividual units and reducing the number 
of units in order to come within the al- 
lotted tonnage. 

2. Reducing the size of individual 
units in replacements and maintaining 
the number of units. 

3. Reducing both size and number of 
units in replacements. 

4. Extending the lives of the units of 
the different types, 
replacements. 

In arriving at an equitable aloltment 
of tonnage, the existence of naval bases 


and fortified ports outside of home ter- | 


ritory should be given consideration. 
The construction and traffic in ships 


in any agreement in order that 


naval strength at the begininng of a 


war by purchase or by taking over ships | 


on the stocks construction for 


other nations. 
Surface Craft Excluded. 
The term cambatant vessels 2s used 
includes. capital ships, 
carriers, cruisers (of all kinds), flotilla 


under 


types that may be included by 
It is suggested that surface 
craft below a cetrain tonnage, speed 
and number of caliber of guns may be 
considered as noncombatant for the 
purposes of reduction and limitation; 
also fuel ships, supply ships, tenders, 
repair ships, tugs and mine sweepers. 
For reasons already expressed it is 
believed practicable to effect the limi- 
tation of naval armaments by consider- 
ing naval budgets and expenditures. 
The advantage of the above method is 
that 
the 


other 


case of specified classes by five 


e., the reduction and 
classes, thus re- 


purpose desired, i. 
of certain 


| ducing expenditures and stopping com- 
| petition in building programs in those 


widely divergent views as to the relative | 


applicability and practicability of the 
various standards of 
naval armaments above listed. 
Principles Commended. 
Any standard of comparison that is 
adopted should lead in its application 


comparison of | 


| also may be applied 
| method of reduction 


logically to a method by which the re- | 


duction and limitation of naval 
ments can be effected. 
Attention is invited to the fact that 


arma- 


classes. 
Condition Declared Same. 
Its application to other classes should 


ple. 
It is suggested that the standard as 
set forth in No. 4, i. e.: b 

Total tonnage of capital ships. 

Total tonnage of aircraft Carriers. 

Total tonnage of auxiliary surface 
ships (cruisers and destroyers). 

Total tonnage of under-surface ships 
practically as a 
and limitation of 
naval armaments. 

In following this method practically 
the same conditions and restrictions as 
outlined above for the original method 
are applicable, 


| Creech. 


con- + 


| ism 


armaments | 
order to arrive at an | 


con- | 


For Heroism in War 


Statements Revised on Activ- | 


ities of Brigadier General 
Holbrook and Lieuten- 
ant J. O. Creech. 


The Department of War on October 2 


announced corrections of two citations 


for Distinguished 
The citations refer to Brig. Gen. Lucius 
R. Holbrook and First Lieut. Jesse O. 
The full text of the announce- 
ment by the Department of War is as 
follows: 
Corrected to 


citations “pertaining 


awards of the distinguished-service medal | 
| found that the company, provided it be 


and of the distinguished-service cross— 
The citation on page 5, General Orders, 


No. 108, War Department, 1919, relating | 
unless something unforeseen happened, 
| and 


is 


to Brig. Gen. Lucius R. Holbrook, 
corrected to read as follows: 
Directed Artillery 

Lucius R. Holbrook, brigadier general, 
United States Army. For exceptionally 
meritorious and dsitinguished services. 
As commander of the 7th Field Artillery 
and the Ist Field Artillery Brigade he, 
with great distinction, directed the ar- 
tillery support of the 1st Division in the 
attacks on Cantigny and the Soissons 
salient. 

His careful judgment and high mili- 
tary attainments were shown in the ac- 
curacy and timeliness of the fire from 
the batteries under his direction, which, 
despite the difficulties involved, contrib- 
uted materially to the success of the op- 
erations. Address: Care of The Adju- 
tant General, Washington, D. C., Entered 
Military Academy from Minnesota. 

The citation on page 8, General Or- 
ders, No. 56, War Department, 1922, re- 


Action. 


' lating to First Lieut. Jesse O. Creech, 


Air Service, is corrected to read_as fol- 
lows: 

Jesse O. Creech, first lieutenant, 148th 
Aero Squadron, Air Service, United 
States Army. For extraordinary hero- 
in action. Being on enemy patrol 
on September 26, 1918, at 
-airplanes were encountered, in the fight 
that ensued Lieutenant Creech shot down 
two of the enemy planes and saved the 
commander of our patrol from 
shot down. 


Gets Two More Planes. 


On October 28, 1918, near 


Jenlain, 


France, Lieutenant Creech’s flight of five | 
eight Fokker | 


planes was 
biplanes. 


attacked by 
In this encounter Lieutenant 


| Creech also shot down two enemy planes. 
On September 28, 1918, south of Mas- | 
nieres, France, Lieutenant Creech with | 


his flight attacked an enemy balloon and 
compelled the observers to jump. Enemy 


troops were then attacked in close for- | 


mation, causing many casualties and 





thereby deferring 


| canstantly 


| less energy. 


airplane | 


it has been applied practically in | 


scattering all the troops. 


In all of these encounters Lieutenant | 


Creech displayed high courage, great 
valor, and utter disregard of danger. He 
went to the 


self with great fearlessness and yet 
withal displayed keen judgment and tire- 
He proved himself a leader 
of unusual ability and was a constant 
inspiration to the members of his com- 
mand. Residence at appointment: 6614 
Harlan Place, Takoma Park, D. C. 


Protests to Be Heard 


On Arm y Promotions | 


The Department of War announced 
on October 2 that the Army officers who 
feel that they have been unfairly dis- 


| criminated against by present practices 


in preparing the promotion list will be 


| heard by a special board consisting of 
, two Assistant Secretaries of War and the 


Chief of Staff. The board has been 


pliance with a provision of the Army Air 


| Corps bill, which, however, refers to all | 


branches of the Army. 
The fuil text of the official statement 
of the department follows: 


The Act of Congress (Public No. 466—~— | 
| 69th Congress) known as the Army Air 
nations, and has accomplished the major | 


Corps bill, which was approved July 2, 


| 1926, provided “That the Secretary of 


War be, and he is hereby, directed to in- 
vestigate and study the alleged injus- 
tices which exist in the promotion list of 
the Army, and to submit to Congress 


this study with his recommen- | 


dations for changes, if any, in the pres- 
ent promotion list.” 


mit statements of injustice or error 
which they believe adversely affect their 
present position on the promotion list. 
The Secretary of War has appointed a 
special board to consist of Hon. Hanford 


MacNider, Assistant Secretary of War; | 


Hon. F. Trubee Davison, Assistant Secre- 
tary of War; Maj. Gen. John L. Hines, 


| Chief of Staff, to meet on October 4 to 
consider and report upon alleged injus- | 


+h 
the 


tices in promotion list and other 
questions relating to premotion and re- 
tirement of officers. } 


| craft 


Service Medal Cross. | 


| pany 


; 250,000 


Cambrai, | 
| France, when a large number of enemy 


being | : 
| board of directors was elected and new 


assistance of | 
members of his fiight and exposed him- | 


| Cubbison Little, 


Denmark Conducts 
Reorganization of | 
Aireraft Coneern 


Ministry of Traffic to Admin 
ister Affairs of Com- 
pany, Report ~ 
States. 


The American Minister to Denmark @ 


Copenhagen has just reported that re 


of the Danish Aijrera 

company, which has been receiving sub 
sidies from the State and the municipal 
ity 


organization 


of Copenhagen, is now being madi 
under the direction of the Ministry of 
Traffic. 

The full text of the department’s state 
ment based on the report follows: 

The State-subventioned Danish Air 
Co. (Dansk Luftfartsselskab) 
which was established in 1924 with 


| share of capital of 800,000 crowns and 
| which has long been involved in difficul- 


ties, is now in process of reorganization, 

The company has lacked the funds neces 
essary to continue operations, and after 
an unsuccessful attempt to obtain the 
necessary capital by means of a loan, the 
Ministry of Traffic appointed a committee 


to reorganize the company. 


Subvention is Granted. 


Upon investigation, the committee 
maintained, had sufficient assets to cover 
all its liabilities. It reported also that 


provided the material at the dis- 
posal of the company was properly and 


| economically exploited and the operat- 


ing expenses adequately reduced, it 
would be able to carry out the prescribed 
flights (about 200,000 kilometers per 
year), during the two remaining years 
of its subvention by the State and the 
municipality of Copenhagen. This sub- 
vention, which was granted to the com- 
upon its foundation, amounts to 
250,000 crowns per annum for a period 
of four years. 

In accordance with the proposal of 
the committee, the company’s common 
stock capital was reduced to 10 per cent 


| in recognition of depreciation (in 1925 


the capital was reduced from 800,000 to 
crowns), and preferred stock 
amounting to 200,000 crowns was sub- 
scribed in cash: by private individuals. 


| This stock is to be further increased in 


the next two fiscal years by 100,000 
crowns annually in return for the re- 


| maining cash subsidy of the Treasury. 
| It is expected in Denmark that the com- 


pany will require two or three hundred 


| thousand crowns more to liquidate its 


outstanding debts, but the new stock- 
holders will supply any additional capi- 
tal that may prove necessary until the 
next State subsidy falls due in April, 
1927. 
New Board Elected. 
At the recent general meeting a new 


statutes-were adopted. Furthermore, 
an Aircraft Commission (Luftfartsraad) 
was appointed recently by the Ministry 
of Traffic to administer the aerodrome 
at. Kastrup (near Copenhagen) and 
adjoining areas, and to maintain con- 


| trol of aircraft in general and of Dansk. 


Luftfartsselskab in particular. More- 
over, both the Ministry of Traffic and 
the Municipality of Copenhagen are 
represented on the new board of the 
company. 

This reorganization is believed in 
Denmark to be an indication that Den- 
mark fully appreciated the importance 
of the country’s continued participa- 
tion in international air traffic. 


Tests for West Point 


| Department of War Announces 


Selections for Examina- 


tions March 1 ,1927 
The Department of War has just an- 


nounced the designation of 14 can- 
didates to take the examinations on 


| March 1, 1927, for entrance to the Mil- 


itary Academy at West Point. The an- 
nouncement follows in full: 

The following-named candidates have 
been designated during the past week 
for the Military Academy entrance ex- 
amination to be held beginning on March 


| 1, 1927, with a view to admission to the 


i ‘ | Academy on July 1, 1927: 
named by the Secretary of War in com- | 


Georgia, Third District: Henry Dor- 
miny, first alternate, Fitzgerald. 
Illinois, Representative at Large, 
Rathoone: Meredity William Johnson, 
second alternate, Cornell; Seventeenth 
District: Allan George Letson, first al- 
ternate, 1008 W. Grove, Bloomington. 
Kansas, Second District: Donald 
912 Cleveland Ave., 
Kansas City; Gerald C. Cowan, first ake - 
ternate, 739 Washington Blvd., Kansas 
City; Chilton White McLaughlin, second 
alternate, 815 N. Ninth Street, Kansas 
City. 
New York. Seventh District: 


Paul 


| Burns, care of Ralph S. Cooney, 15 Clark 

| Street, Brooklyn. “ 
In compliance with the above, all of-. | 

ficers of the Army were directed to sub- | 


Tennessee, Senator McKellar: 
A. Bailey, first alternate, 
Ave., Memphis. 

Vermont, Senator Dale: 
Charles Harrison, Rutland. 

Wisconsin, Seventh District: 
rence Herbert Rabbitt, Virginia. 7 

U. S. A. I, President Coolidge: Har- ~ 
old Baker Wetherbie, care of Pvt. ist 


Frank 
883 Union 


Harold — 
Law- f 


| Cl. Watso nW. Wetherbie, U. S. Band 


Sec., Hq. Btry., 7th C. A., Ft. Hancoe' 
N. J.; George Russell Gunert, N: 
Mil. Inst., Roswell, N. M.; William 
Eaton Chandler, 1452 Rhode Island Ava. 


, Washington, D, C. 
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Profits Taxes 


Decision Declares 
Trust Fund as Not 
Within Taxing Aet 


District Court Holds Consti- | 
tutional Questions Do 
Not Arise in 
Case. 


PippLity Trust CoMPANY, THOMAS J. | 
Dovan, H. YALE DoLAN, Co-ADMINIS- 
TRATORS OF THE ESTATE OF SARAH 
Brooker DoLAN, DECEASED, V. BLAKELEY 
D. MCCAuGHN, COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL 
REVENUE FOR THE First DISTRICT OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. District Court, EAST- 
eRN District or Pa. No. 10722, 
Marcu, 1924. 

A trust creating a life interest to chil- 
dren of the grantor and their descend- 
nts, with a provision for distributing 
he entire estate upon the death of the 
grantor, was held not to be a grant “in 
contemplation of or intended to take ef- 
ect in possession or enjoyment at or 
after” the death of the grantor, and | 
therefore not within the Federal Taxing 
Act. 

The full text of the opinion by Judge | 
Dickinson follows: 

Dickinson, J. Girard Trust Company 
v. McCaughn, 11 Fed. Rep. (2nd), 520 
settled for this Circuit (whatever views 
may be entertained elsewhere) the meao- 
ing of the Tax Act affecting the passing 
of the estate of a decedent. The Act of 
Congress employs the word “interest.” 
This word is a word of art and primarily 
means, when applied to real estate, an 
estate in land, and the impulse of all 
lawyers is to so interpret it when used | 
to describe something, the title to which 
passes as part of a decedent’s estate. 
It must be recognized, however, that 
when connected with the words “in pos- 
session,” and more emphatically the 
words “in enjoyment,” the word “inter- 
est” might well have the meaning which 
is commonly conveys to the lay mind 
of usufruct in the sense of having the 
use of the physical thing to which the 
“interest” relates. The District Court 
had taken the view that the employment 
of the word “interest” as the equivalent 
of an estate in land in contrast with the 
meaning of possession or enjoyment of 
the physical thing was so well known 
that Congress would not have used the 
word “interest” unless it had intended 
it to have this meaning. 





Purpose of Congress 
Defined by Court 

The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Third Circuit, however, held that other 
expressions in the act were controlling 
and that a vested estate in fee in re- 
mainder after a life estate in possession 
was an “interest” which “passed” at the 
death of the life tenant to the remainder- 
man “in possession and enjoyment” 
within the meaning of the act of Con- 
gress. In other words, the intent and 
purpose of Congress was to exact the 
tax if the physical possession and en- 
joyment passed coincidentally with the 
death of the decedent, and that this 
purpose could not be thwarted by the 
creation distinctions which had ex- 
istence only as mental concepts. 

The weight of authority is on the side 
of this view. How nearly, however, the 
two views are to being in balance is 
illustrated by the case of Nash Estate 
v. Bowers (C. C. A. for the Second Cir- 
cuit) in which of the two opinions con- 
curring in the judgment rendered ore 
inclines to one view and the other to the 
opposite on this feature of the case. 


Holds Grantor Parted 
With *‘Possession™ 

Some of the cases are 
double aspect. One relates 
struction of the statute to which 
have referred: the other to the 
stitutional question which arises if the 
statute is construed in accordance with 
what we have called the prevail- 
ing view. There clear distinction 
between directly taxing a thing accord- 
ing to its value and imposing an excise 
duty upon the exercise of a right or 
privilege and measuring the duty im- 
posed by the value of the thing which 
is concerned in the of the 
privilege. The distinction, however 
often seems purely artificial and all rea! 
difference between the exaction of the 
two kinds of taxes to disappear in their 
practical application. The denial to Con- 
gress. however, of the power to. im- 
pose “capitation or other direct 
taxes” without apportionment, which 
is (excepted as to incomes) left 
untouched by the Sixteenth Amend- 
ment, and the arbitrary character of a 
tax exaction which measures one man’s } 
tax by the value of another man’s prop- 
erty, makes the distinction of 
tance. 


of 


in a 
con- 
we 


con- 


viewed 


the 


to 


now 


is a 


exercise 


impor- 


Nature of Tax in Cese 
Declared Uncertain 


Just what the nature of the tax, 
with which this case concerns itself, has 
not been clearly authoritatively deter- 
mined. It frequently given specifi- 
cally the name of “estate tax.’’ This 
means, however, nothing more than an 
allusion to the circumstance that it hap- 
pens under existing tax laws to be ex- 
acted in connection with the estates of 
decedents. 

This name cannot be accepted as a 
substitute for a definition of the nature 
of the tax. The view commonly taken, 
and which may be considered the 
pecepted view until we are otherwise in- 
structed, is that it is an excise tax im- 
posed on the exercise of transmitting 
by one’s death an estate. Whether it is 
this or the like privilege of receiving 
and enjoying such estate would not seem 
to matter in the phase of the case we 
are now considering, because if there | 
is no “interest” or estate to be trans- 
mitted through or by the death, there is 
by the same token none to be thus re- 
ceived. : 

If by the falling in of a life estate | 


is 


is 


as 


2608) 


Invested Capit 


Subseriptions Held 
Similar to Good Will 


Board of Tax Appeals Up- 
holds Refusal to Add Value 


to Capital. 


HERALD-DESPATCH Co., APPEAL, BOARD OF 
Tax APPEALS, No. 4556, SEPT. 27, 1926. 
A deficiency of $9,857.05 in income 

and profits taxes for the years 1909 to 

1920 was determined in this case made 

up as follows: 

1909 deficiency, $131.41; 1910 defi- 
ciency, $167.73; 1911 deficiency, 159.06; 
1912 deficiency, $116.53; 1913 deficiency, 
$17.5 1916 over-assessment, $28.64; 
1918 over-assessment, $1,783.06; 1919 de- 
ficiency, $230.92; two-month period Jan- 
uary 1 to Feb. 29, 1920, deficiency, $10,- 
845.76; total deficiency, $11,668.75; to- 
tal over-assessment, $1,811.70. 

The appeal presents the 
questions: 


(1) The 


following 


inclusion in invested capital 


) 


of $4,800 alleged to be the value of cir- | 


culation, archives and good will acquired 
for capital stock. 

(2) The inclusion in invested capital, 
as paid-in surplus, of $18,237.01, repre- 
senting the value of certain assets paid 
in by the stockholders. 

(3) The reduction of invested capital 


| for the taxable year 1919 by the amount 
of 


income and 
the years 1917 and 1918, 
prorated from the dates such taxes, or 
any installments thereof, became due and 
payable. 

(4) Whether the taxpayer deducted 
1916 income taxes in the amount of 
$628.73 in computing its taxable net in- 
come for 1917. 

(5) The amount of profits realized by | 
the taxpayer upon the sale of its assets | 
and business in 1920. 

A. L. Guesmer, Esq., for the petitioner; | 
A. J. Sonton, Esq., for the commissioner. | 


profits tax liability for 


| The full text of the board’s findings and 


opinion follows: 

Findings of fact: The taxpayer, an 
Illinois corporation with its principal of- | 
fice at Decatur, was, during the taxable 
years and period in question, engaged in 
the publication of a morning newspaper. 

Taxpayer was organized in 1890 and 
immediately acquired two newspapers, 
known as the Herald and the Despatch, 
which were being published by two sepa- 
rate organizations in Decatur, a town 
having then a population of approxi- 
mately 16.000. The two papers were con- 
solidated and thereafter published as a 
single publication under the name of 
Morning Herald-Despatch, until 
the year 1906, when the name 
changed to the Decatur Herald. 

For the archives, circulation, and good | 
will of the Despatch, the taxpayer issued 


ne 
a hoist 
about 


was 


' its capital stock of a par value of $4,- 


800. The Despatch had been published 
for less than a year as a daily 


paper. 
and 


at the time it was taken over had | 


one for years) nothing “passes” to 
the remainderman but he then had (in 
the case of a vested remainder in fee 
after an estate in possession) only what 
he had before, to wit, the right to the 
“possession and enjoyment” when the 
estate in possession came to an end, the 
thought thrusts itself upon the mind 
that the imposition of a tax upon the 
estate of the deceased life tenant meas- 
ured by the value of that of which the 
remainderman comes into the ‘‘posses- 
sion and enjoyments” coincident with 
the death may result in a practical con- 
fiscation of the entire estate of the de- 
cedent. The hardship of this is em- 
phasized if the estate in remainder was 
created before the taxing Act w 
passed. Such a tax would seem to be 
an excise, duty, or impost exacted for 
the exercise of the privilege of dying 
and measured by the value of the bene- 
fit which happened coincident with the 
death to have been received by 
other. Whatever the legal merits 
the Constitutional question thus sug- 
gested, the question arose in the Mc- 
Caughn case (supra) and was ruled 
against the taxpayer, although it was 
not discussed. We see no escape from 
the conclusion that the cited cas« 
this unless it can be 
its facts. 

The contrasting features in the 
spective fact situations may profitably 
be listed and the differences noted 
follows: 

1. In the 


(or 


an- 


oi 


rules 


distinguished on 


as 


cited the life 
was reserved to the grantor or creator 
of the trust; in the instant case a life 
interest was granted to children of the 
grantor and descendants. The 
difference to be noted is that the grantor 
in one case retained an interest 
life; in the other she parted with every 
interest. The grantor thus parted with 
the physical ‘‘possession’” and actual 
“enjoyment” of the property at the 
time of the grant to others and did not 
defer this transfer until the time of her 
death. The argument based upon this 
is that such a conveyance could not be 
said to have been “in contemplation 
of or intended to take effect in 
sion or enjoyment at after ‘the 
death” of the grantor. Such a grant 
might of course in one sense be made 
“in contemplation of deaths’,, and al- 
most always like grants but it 
could not be said to be “intended to take 
effect’? at after the death of the 
grantor. 

The language of the Statute has al- 
ways been construed to mean gifts 
causa mortis in the sense that the ‘“‘pos- 
session” and ‘‘enjoyment” withheld 
from the grantee until death has re- 
leased the grip of the grantor. By no 
court of the United States has the 
language of the Statute been held to 
include absolute gifts inter vivos, al- 
though the grant may be made to those 
who were the expected heirs or were the 


case estate 


their 


for 


posses- 
or 


are, 


or 


is 





respectively, | 


view 


| evening 


| tion, 


| ficiaries 


} tax. 
| State law. 


| mainderman 
| death of 
| either in legal concept or ir actual fact 


enlargement 
} grantees 


| to the 


| of a power to revoke. 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Circulation of Newspapers 


a circulation of approximately 1,000, of 
which number about 100 were subscrib- 
ers to the Herald. The facilities of the 
Despatch had also been used for job 
printing. 


Value of Circulation 
Placed at $4,500 


The commissioner held that the tax- 
payer had failed to establish satisfac- 
torily the actual cash value at the date 
of acquisition of the archives, circulation 
and good will acquired from the Des- 
patch, and in the computation of tax- 
payer’s invested capital allowed no val- 
ues in respect of these assets. The ac- 
twal cash value, at the date of acquisi- 
tion, of the circulation acquired from 
the Despatch was $4,500. 

Until 1899 the taxpayer had as a com- 
petitor in the morning field a daily news- 
paper known as the Decatur Daily Re- 
view. There was also being published 
in Decatur an evening newspaper known 
as the Decatur Evening Republican. The 
publication of the Decatur Evening Re- 
publican was discontinued on or about 
August 23, 1899, and its circulation and 
good will, having a then actual cash value 
$18,237.01, of which $15,000 repre- 
sented the actual value of the circula- 
tion, were, by the then owners of that 
publication, who were also stockholders 
of the taxpayer, paid in to taxpayer 
without any consideration therefor. 

The commissioner disallowed the said 


927 


¢ 
oL 


| sum of $18,237.01, as a paid-in surplus, 


on the ground that the assets which it 


| represents, viz., circulation and good will, 


are on an intangible nature, and conse- 


| quently can not be included in invested 


capital as paid-in surplus. 

On August 23, 1899, the taxpayer en 
tered into an agreement with the Re- 
Publishing Company. owners and 
publishers of the Decatur Daily Review, 
the purpose of which to eliminate 
that publication as a competitor as an 
newspaper, and to 
the publication of the Decatur Evening 
Republican, leaving the afternoon field 
entirely open the Review without 
competition. 


was 


to 


Review Abandons 


Morning Publication 

Under the terms of this agreement 
the taxpayer agreed to sell, transfer and 
convey to the Review Publishing Com- 
pany, the subscription lists, good v7 
and daily subscription accounts of the 
Decatur Evening Republican; to 
abandon the publication of an evening 
paper in the County of Macon, State of 


| Illinois, for a period of 15 years from 


to abandon and cease 
like period, a Sunday 


August 26, 1899; 


to print, for a 


| edition, for circulation in Macon County, 
| under any name or style; and to refrain 


for a like period, from leasing, renting 
or granting to any person, type or ma- 
chinery for the printing of a Sunday edi- 
for circulation in Macon County. 
In consideration of the foregoing 
covenants on the part of the taxpayer. 


| the Review Publishing Company agreed 


to abandon the publishing of the Review 
as a morning paper, for a period of at 
one year, saving and reserving to 
the right to publish such paper 


least 
itself 


expected or intended testamentary bene- 
the grantor had no grant 
been made and in that sense be an antici- 


of 


; pation of such testamentary disposition. 


The obstacle to taking a different view 
is that an owner of property could then 
make an out and out gift to strargers 
but could not make one to those wh) had 


| natural claims upon his bounty without 


estate a liabiity 
point under a 
There the then owner of land 
leased it to his son for the life of the 
and then conveyed it to his 
daughter, subject, of course, to the lease. 


to 


imposing upon his 
The 


case in arose 


leasor 


| The estate was subjected to the payment 
| of tthe tax. 


This 
the ground that 


“enjoyment” of 


must have been upon 
the “possession” and 
the grant by the re- 
postponed until the 
Here is no sense 


was 


the 


grantor. 


was this true. 
The 


even a 


feature which there 
resemblance in the provision 
of the grant for what may be called the 
of the life ‘nterest of the 
to an unrestricted fee. This 
happened to be made coincident with the 


only in 


1s 


is 


| death cf the grantor. In its bearing upon 
| the question presented, we see no signifi- 


cance in this. For present purposes the 
grant may be deemed to have been one 
grantees for their and 
the descendants of those who might die 
the life of the survivor of the 
ginal grantees for 2] years longer. with 
remainder to such descendants. The sole 
purpose of a reference to the death of 


lives to 


for ori- 


| the grantor was to define the class of ul- 


timate beneficiareis. 


2. The grant expressed the reservation 
Counsel for the 
frankly concedes this 
no bearing upon the 


States 
has 


United 
reservation 


| question to be decided. 


All phasese of the question before us 


| has been so fully considered in the cited 
cases that there is nothing to be added. 


We content ourselves 
with the ytatement of the conclusions 
reached, which are (1) that the instant 
case is not within the ruling in the case 
of the Girard Trust Company v. Me- 
Caughn (supra), and (2) that the grant 
in question here was not “in conten:pla- 
tion or intended to take effect fn pusses- 
sion or enjoyment at or after” the death 
of the grantor and creator of the trust 
with which we are concerned. Inasmuch 
as this means that the estate bere is not 
within the taxing act the constituticnal 
questions discussed co not arise, 

By analogy to the Pennsylvania Prac- 
tice Act of 1915, refuse ‘ecide 
questions of law raised in favor of the 
defendant, with leave tc file and affidavit 
of defense to the fact merits of the state- 
ment of claim within the time pre 


in consequence 


to 


ie 


| scribed by the act 


Sept. 23, 1926. 


al 








discontinue, 





| or other 


Intangible 


Property 


> 


as a Sunday morning edition; and to 
refrain, for a period of 15 years, from 
leasing, renting, or granting to any per- 
son, any type or machinery for the 


printing or circulation in Macon County | 


of a morning paper, except a Sunday 
morning edition. 
that in the event of the sale or lease 
by either of its plant, presses, type, 
good will, or newspaper, such sale or 
lease would be conditioned upon a full 


and strict compliance, by the purchaser | 


or lessee, with the terms of this agree- 
ment. 


invested capital for 
1918 and 1919, the commissioner de- 
ducted the amount of liability for 
income and profits taxes for the years 


the taxable years 


its 


| 1917 and 1918 respectively, as finally de- 
termined by him, prorated from the date | 


such taxes, or any installment thereof, 
became due and payable. 

The commissioner increased the 
income, as reported by the taxpayer in 
its return for the taxable year 
by the amount of $628.73, representing 
the income tax for the taxable year 
1916, alleged by him to have been de- 
ducted by the taxpayer, as an expense, 
in computing taxable net income for the 
year 1917. 

Under date of February 16, 1920, the 
taxpayer entered into an agreement with 
the Decatur Herald Company, whereby 
it agreed to sell, transfer, and set over 


to the latter company all of its “goods, | 


chattels, leases, moneys, credits, ac- 
counts, bills, notes, good will, choses in 
action, bonds, securities, contracts, 
agreements, franchises, and all other as- 
sets” of whatever nature and kind. 
consideration for the assets to be trans- 
ferred to it, the Decatur Herald Com- 
pany agreed “to pay, discharge, perform 
and fulfill all the debts, liabilities, con- 
tracts, engagements and obligations” of 
the taxpayer; to pay to the latter, in 
cash, the sum of $111,663.33; and to is- 
sue and deliver to it “collateral trust 
serial 7 per cent bonds of the par value 
co * $93,000, the same to be se- 
cured and issued in accordance with a 
certain collateral trust agreement.” 


The contract was actually carried out | 


and the sale consummated on or about 
March 1, 1920. The commissioner held 
that upon this transaction the taxpayer 
realized a taxable profit of $28,398.13, 
which he computed in the following 
manner: 

Average earnings for five-year period 
prior to 1913, $21,970.89; less 8 per cent 
on the average tangibles, $6,588.56: bal- 
ance of earnings attributable to intangi- 
bles, $15,382.33. 

Capitalized at 15 per cent, $102,548.86. 

March 1, 1913, value of intangibles, 
$102,548.86; subsequent additions to cir- 
culation structure, $9,614.86; total value 
to be used in compting profit, $112,- 
163.72. 

Amount included in balance sheet Feb- 
ruary 29, 1920, $157,586.17. 
Amount not allowable, 
Total assets shown on 
ary 29, 1920, $324,135.71. 

Less: Depreciation reserve 
justed, $26,435.68; excessive apvrecia- 
tion on intangibles, $45,422.45; Federal 
tax reserve included in accounts receiv- 
able, $3,482.40; value of assets 
$238,795.18. 

Consideration received: Cash, $11,- 
663.33; bonds, $93,000.00; accounts, pay- 
able, assumed, $16,105.44; prepaid sub- 
scriptions assumed, $18,202.50; Federal 
income tax, 1919, assumed, $15,422.62: 
total, $254,393.89. 

Ove 
vears, $888.7 

Plus: 
688.17. 

Profit, $28,398.13. 

In the foregoing computation the com- 
missioner has treated the circulation 
structure and archives as_ intangible 
property, and the March 1, 1913, value 
of intangibles, therein shown, is intended 
by the commissioner to include the value 
of the circulation structure and archives 
at that date. The cost to the taxpayer 
of the circulation structure to March 1, 
1913, was $76,218.95, and the cost of sub- 
sequent additions to the date 
sale was $13,85 rather than $9,614.86, 
as shown by the foregoing. computation. 

At March 1, 1913, ‘the taxpayer pos- 


$45,422.45. 
books Febru- 


as 


sold, 


Less: sessment of tax for prior 
grand total, $253,505.14. 


Liability for 1920 tax, $13,- 


sessed such archives, commonly referred | 


to in newspaper parlance as_ the 
“morgue,” as usually maintained 
in a newspaper establishment. The 
archives consisted of a library, plates, 
cuts, classified newspaper clippings, and 
bound volumes 
which had collected over a long 
pericd of years, and which were in con- 
stant use as reference works in-the pub- 
lication of the newspaper. The archives 
were in charge of a librarian who de- 
voted her time thereto. They 
were a part of the assets sold and trans- 
ferred to the Decatur Herald Company 
in 1920. 


are 


beer 


entire 


Stockholder a Member 
Of Press Association 


At March 1, 1913, Dr. W. H. Cal- 
houn, one of taxpayer’s principal stock- 
holders, was a member of the Associated 
Press, an_ incorporated association, 
under the of the State of New 
York, of certain persons, who, owning 
or representing certain newspapers, are 
united in a mutual and cooperative 
organization for the collection and in- 
terchange information and _intelli- 
gence for publication in the newspapers 
owned represented by them. The 
petitioner, being a corporation, was not 
eligible to membership in the Associated 
Press, the charter and by-laws of the 
latter limiting membership to the sole 
or part of a newspaper, or an 
executive officer of a corporation, 
limited liability company, or joint stock 
association which is the owner 
of a newspaper. 

Under the provisions of Section 5, 


I 
laws 


of 


or 


owner 


sociated Press, Doctor Calhoun was re 
quired to “publish the news of the As 
sociated Press only in the newspaper, 


. the language, ard the place specified in 


Both parties agreed | 


| domestic and foreign news. 
| received through such service was pub- | 
In the computation of the taxpayer’s | 
| Herald. 


net | 


In | 


ad- 


| mally 


| for 


of the | 


of newspaper editions, | 


| the 
lated by the parties that said sum of | 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 4, 1926. 


Jurisdiction 


Is Declared Intangible 


his certificate of membership.” Said 
certificate of membership specified the 
“Decatur Herald, a morning newspaper 
published in the English language at 
Decatur. Illinois,” as the paper, lan- 





| guage, and place for publication of the 
news furnished by the Associated Press. | 


Prior to, at, and subsequent to March 
1, 1913, the service obtained through 
Dr. Calhoun’s membership consisted of 
receiving, over a leased wire, about 13,- 
000 words a night of markets, sports, 
The news 


lished by the taxpayer in the Decatur 
The service furnished by the 
Associated Press, at March 1, 1913, was 
extremely valuable to taxpayer in the 
publication of a morning newspaper. No 
at that date. Without such a 
have been more or less limited to local 
matters. The membership in the As- 


| sociated Press was obtained by Dr. Cal- 
1917, 


houn without any cost to taxpayer. 
The by-laws of the Associated Press 
provide, among many things, that in case 


or part owner, of the newspaper speci- 
fied in his certificate of 
or shall cease to be an executive officer 
of a corporation, limited liability com- 
pany, or joint stock company or 


association which is the owner of the 


newspaper specified in his certificate of | such payment, and 


membership, he shall ipso facto, cease to 
be a member; that in case of the termi- 


| nation of his membership, by virtue of ' 
the cause above stated, a memeber, not | 


then under process of discipline for vio- 
lation of the rules or by-laws, may as- 
sign his membership to any other owner 
or part owner or executive officer 
the corporation, limited liability 
pany or joint stock or other association 
which is the owner of such newspaper, 
who shall become a member upon sign- 
ing the roll of members, and assenting 
to the by-laws, and, even without such 
assignment, such other exectuive officer, 
owner or part owner, thereupon shall 


| become a member. 


Rules for Election 
Of New Members 


That when a change is made in the 
ownership of any newspaper for which 
a member is entitled to receive a news 
service, the member may transfer his 


| certificate of membership with his news- 


paper, and the new owner shall be con- 
stituted a member by virtue of such as- 


signment; that the board of directors 


| shall have no power to elect a new mem- 
| ber until it shall have received a waiver 


in writing of the rights of protest from 


| all members entitled thereto, but no right | 
| of protest shall prevent such board from 


electing to membership the owner, part 


owner or executive officer of any corpora- | 


tion, limited liability company, joint stock 


or other association, which is the owner of | : 
a property, other than cash, bona fide paid 


any newspaper which was entitled to a 
service of news under an existing con- 
tract with the Associated Press at Sep- 
tember 132, 1900. 

That when any person — shall 
ceased to be a member and his suc- 
cessor shall have become entitled to mem- 
bership, the board of directors, at the 
next meeting held thereafter, shall for- 
elect such successor and ratify 
admission as a member; and that 


his 


| every member shall be eligible to election 


and to enjoy the privilege of member- 
ship, solely by virtue of his relation 
to the newspaper named in his certificate 
of membership. 
Opinion, Arundell: Since have 


we no 


jurisdiction over deficiencies asserted un- ; 


der revenue acts enacted prior to the 
Act of 1916, we can not con- 
sider the deficiencies proposed to be as- 
sessed for the years 1909 to 1913, 
clusive, Appeal of David B. Mills, 1 B. 
T. A. 199. Nor have we been shown any 
basis for taking jurisdiction over the 
years 1916 and 1918, in which years tax- 
payer been advised of overassess- 
ments. Our determination will therefore 
be limited to the deficiencies asserted 
the years 1919 and the 
months of 1920. 

By stipulation of the parties the right 
of the taxpayer to include in invested 
capital the actual cash value, at the date 
of acquisition, is admitted. 


Revenue 


has 


the date of acquisition. In our findings 
of fact we have found that the circu- 
lation of the Despatch had a value when 
acquired $4,500. This 
upon a subscription list of 900 names, 
and the evidence convinces us that the 


of is 


| value thereof at the date of acquisition | 


was not Jess than $5 per name. 
As to the value of the archives 
good will, the evidence is insufficient 


and 


may have been. The invested capital 
as computed by the commissioner, in the 
deficiency letter, should be increased by 
the amount of $4,500. 
The second question 
taxpayer entitled to 


whether 
include in 


is 


in- 


1s 


| vested capital as paid-in surplus the sum 
| of $18,237.01, representing the value of 
| the circulation and good will of the De- 


catur Evening Republican, which assets 
were paid in by taxpayer’s stockholders 
without any consideration therefor. 


Of the value agreed upon fifteen thou- | 


sand dollars ($15,000) 


circulation. It 


was assigned to 
was further stipu- 


$18,237.01 should be added to the invested 
capital, as shown by the deficiency let- 


ter, if the Revenue Acts of 1917 and 1918 | 
authorize the inclusion in invested capi- | 


tal, as paid-in surplus, of the actual cash 
value of intangibles paid in to a cor- 
poration without any consideration there- 


for. 


| invested Capital 
| Defined by Act 
Section 207 of the Revenue Act of 1917, | 
| in so far as it is pertinent to the present 
Article VII of the by-laws of the As- | 


inquiry, defines invested capital as: 

“(a) In the case of a corporation or 
partnership: (1) Actual cash paid in, (2) 
the actual gash value of tangible prop- 
erty paid in other than cash, for stock 


~~ + 


membership, | 


other | 


of | 


com- | 





hav ‘ : 
Leah | less the actual cash value of such tangi- 


ble property at the time paid in is shown - 


in- | 





| copy 


first two 
This leaves ; 


| solely the question as to their value at | 


predicated | 


to ! 
| support a finding as to what that value 


the | 


| for, 


| sideration 


they can | 
‘ division (a) (3) of section 207 of the 
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Property 


Gift Is Not Included 
As Paid-in Surplus 


Provisions of .Revenue Act 
Said to Require Purchase 
of Shares. 


or shares in such corporation or 
nership, at the time of such payment 
(but in case such tangible property was 


| paid in prior to January first, nineteen 


A , : | hundred 
other satisfactory service was available 


service | 
| the news available for publication would 


and fourteen, the actual cash 
value of such property as of January 


first, nineteen hundred and fourteen, but | 
| in no case to exceed the par value of 


the original stock or shares specifically 
issued therefor), and (3) paid in or 


earned surplus and undivided profits used | 
or employed in the business, exclusive of | 
undivided profits earned during the tax- 


| able year: 
any member shall cease to be the owner, | 


“Provided, That (a) the actual cash 
value of patents and copyrights paid in 


ment, shall be included as invested cap- 
ital, but not to exceed the par value 
of such stock or 
(b) the good 
trade marks, trade brands, the fran- 
chise of a corporation or partnership, 
or other intangible property, shall be 
included as invested capital if the cor- 
poration or partnership.made payment 
bona fide therefor specifically as such 
in cash or tangible property, the value 
of such good will, trade mark, trade 
brand, franchise, or intangible property, 
not to exceed the actual cash or actual 
cash value of the tangible property paid 
therefor at the time of such payrtnent; 
but good will, trade marks, trade brands, 
franchise of a corporation or partner- 
ship, or other intangible property, bona 
fide purchased, prior to March third, 
nineteen hundred and seventeen, for and 
with interests or shares in a partner- 


' ship or for and with shares in the cap- | 
| ital stock of a corporation (issued prior | 
and | 


to March third, nineteen hundred 
seventeen), in an amount not to exceed, 
on March third, .nineteen hundred and 
seventeen, 20 per centum of the total 
interests or shares in the partnership 


or of the total shares of the capital stock | 


of the corporation, shall be included in 
invested capital at a value not to ex- 
ceed the actual cash value at the time 
of such purchase, and in case of issue 
of stock therefor not to exceed the par 
value of such stock 

Section 326 of the 


Revenue Act of 


1918 defines invested capital as follows: | 


“(1) Actual cash bona in 
for stock or shares; 


“(2) Actual cash 


fide paid 


value of tangible 
in for stock or shares, at the time of 


such payment, but in no case to exceed 


the par value of the original stock or ! 


shares specifically issued therefor, un- 


to the satisfaction of the commissioner 


to have been clearly and substantially , 


in excess of such par value, in which 
case such excess shall be treated as paid- 
in surplus: 


“Provided, that the commissioner shall | 


keep a record of all cases in which tan- 
gible property is included in’ invested 
capital at a value in excess of the stock 
or shares issued therefor, containing the 
name and address of each taxpayer, the 
business in which engaged, the amount 
of invested capital and not income shown 
by the return, the value of the tan- 
gible property at the time paid in, the 


par value of the stock or shares specifi- | 
the amount | 
included under this paragraph as paid- | 


cally issued therefor, and 
in surplus. 

“The commissioner shall 
of such record and other detailed 
information with respect to such cases 
when required by resolution of either 
House of Congress, without regard 
the restrictions contained in section 257; 

“(3) Paid-in or earned surplus’ and 


| undivided profits; not including surplus 


and undivided profits earned during the 
year; 

Regulation Gowerns 

Intangible Property 


bona fide 
prior to 


““(4) Intangible property 
paid -in for stock or shares 
March 
ing (a) the actual cash value of 
property at the time paid in, (b) the 
par value of the stock or shares issued 
therefor, or (c) in the aggregate 25 per 
centum of the par value of the total 
stock or shares of the corporation out- 
standing on March 3, 1917, whichever is 
lowest; 

“(5) Intangible property bona fide 
paid in for stock or shares on or after 
March 38, 1917, in an amount not ex- 


9 
ys 


ceeding (a) the actual cash value of such | 


property at the time paid in, (b) the par 
value of the stock or shares issued there- 
or (c) in the aggregate 25 per 
centum of the par value of the total 
stock or shares of the corporation out- 
standing at the beginning of the taxdble 
year, whichever lowest: Provided, 
that in no case shall the total amount in- 
cluded under paragraphs (4) and (5) ex- 
ceed in the aggregate 25 per centum of 
the par value of the total stock or 
shares of the corporation outstanding at 
the beginning of the taxable year; 


” 


is 


x 1 

In neither of the sections of the two 
acts quoted above, is any reference made 
specifically te intangible property paid 
in to a corporation without any con- 
therefor. Both acts specifi- 
cally include within the definition of in- 
vested capital, intangible property bona 
fide paid in for stock or shares, subject 


; to certain limitations. 


Unless intangibles acquired without 
cost can be included as a paid-in surplus 
not be included at all. Sub- 


Qualifications 


Of Witnesses 


‘Decision Is Upheld 
Refusing to Allow 
Depletion Deduction 


Board of Tax Appeals Rules 
on Income Deficien- 
cies in Coal 
Case. 





part- | 


| ing three separate tracts of land. 
| coal on these tracts was similar and was 
for stock or shares in such corporation | 
| or partnership, at the time of such pay- | 


shares at the time of | chased 


will, | 


| royalty of 6% 


furnish a 


to | 


1917, in an amount not exceed- | 
such | 


BRALLEY, J. A. APPEAL: BoARD OF TAX 
APPEALS, No. 2012, Sept. 29, 1926. 
The Commissioner’s disallowance of 

depletion deductions, resulting in income 

deficiencies of $24.78 and $103.60, re- 
spectively, for 1919 and 1920, were sus- 
tained in this appeal. 

H. E. Valentine, Esq., for 
titioner. 

Arthur J. Seaton, Esq., for the Com- 
missioner. 

The full text of the case follows: 

Findings of fact: Petitioner, a farmer 

' and banker residing in Centerville, Iowa, 
was in 1919, the owner of coal underly- 

The 


the pe- 


being mined respectively by the Thistle 
Coal Company, the Monitor Coal Com- 
pany, and the McConville Coal Company. 

The coal in the Thistle tract was pur- 
by petitioner after 1913 for 
$6,300. The tract contained 150 acres. 
The Thistle Company paid petitioner a 
cents a_ ton for coal 
actually removed. The mine was op- 
erated by the so-called room and pillar 
method, by which, in this territory, the 
removable coal is ordinarily estimated to 
be 2,400 tons per acre. 

The coal in the Monitor tract was ac- 
quired by petitioner by inheritance in 
1896. The tract contained 65 or 70 acres. 
Mining operations were begun about 
1908. On March 1, 1913, the coal was 
being mined by the Monitor Company 
upon a royalty to petitioner of 6% cents 
a ton. The tract was conveniently sit- 
uated for economic operation. 


Tract Acquired in 1896 
By Inheritance 


The McConville tract contained about 
350 acres and was conveniently located 
near Centerville with a railroad running 
diagonally across it. Petitioner acquired 
it in 1896 by inheritance and on March 
1, 1913, it was known that the tract con- 
tained coal. Mining began in 1918. On 
February 2, 1919, an agreement was 
executed by petitioner giving to the Mc- 
Conville Company the right for twenty 
years to mine coal for a royalty of 8 1-8 
cents a ton and a guaranteed minimum 

| of $800 a year. 

The petitioner’s 1919 return shows 
“coal royalty” $2,359.98, from which he 
deducted as depletion $354 described as 
| “royalty 15 per cent of coal mined.” His 
1920 return shows royalty from McCon- 
ville coal $4,679.75, from which he de- 
ducted as depletion $1,170, and shows 
royalty from Monitor coal $490.31, from 
which he deducted as depletion $125. 

Opinion—Sternhagen: The foregoing 
facts are substantially all that are con- 
tained in the record. The Commissioner 
traversed the depletion deduction in its 
entirety and thus placed upon the pe- 
titioner the burden of proving all the 
factors of depletion. That the facts are 
| inadequate for this is manifest. 

We have made no finding of value on 

| March 1, 1913, because the bare expres- 

sions of opinion of the petitioner’s wit- 
| nesses were not in our «pinien sufliciently 

well founded to tend to establish a value. 
| The witnesses merely said they thought 
| the tracts were worth somewhere from 
$75 to $100 an acre. Such an opinion 
car have weight only if there is reason 
to believe that it is held by one whose 
general and specific knowledge and whose 
| ability to form an opinion entitle him to 
speak with some measure of authority. 

Although both counsel in brief sub- 
mit computations of depletion, such com- 
| putations inciude faciors which are not 
in evidence—such for example as the 
tonnage of coal mined in the taxable 
years. Were these facts either proven 
or stipulated we could consider them; 
but their mere statement in brief must 

be disregarded. 
| Judgment for the Commissioner. 


| Revenue Act of 1917 and subdivision (3) 

of section 326 of the Revenue Act of 

1918, taken by themselves, might con- 
| ceivably be construed: to permit the in- 
clusion in invested capital of a paid-in 
surplus in respect of intangible property 
| acquired by way of gift. 
| to us, however, that 


It seems clear 
in providing for 
the inclusion in invested capital of in- 
tangibles paid in for stock or shares, 
| Subject to very specific and 
limitations, Congress intended to exclude 
intangibles paid in as a gift. 

It would be absurd construction indeed 
which would permit the inclusion in in- 
vested capital, under very arbitrary 
| limitations, of intangibles paid in for a 
| consideration, and at the same time per- 

mit the inclusion of intangibles paid in 
as a gift to the full extent of their actual 
cash value. It will be noted that under 
the provisions of both acts intangibles 
| paid in for stock and shares can not be 
incwded in invested capital to the full 
extent of their actual cash value, if that 
value exceeds the par value of the stocx 
| issued therefor or a fixed percentage of 
the outstanding capital stock at March 
3, 1917, or the beginning of the taxable 

| year, which is lower. 
This we believe lends strength to the 
| construction which we have placed upon 

the statutes. Reading subdivision (38) 

and (4) of the sections above quoted to- 

gether, we feel constrained to hold that 

| the taxpayer is not entitled, under the 
| Revenue Act of 1917 and 1918, to in- 
| clude in invested capital, as paid-in 
| surplus, intangibles acquired by way of 
| gift. 


arhitesse 
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Bad 
Debts 





Flexible Provisions 
Of Tariff Act to Be 
Taken Up on Appeal 


Constitutionality Questioned 
By Importers and Case Is 
Set for Hearing 
October 6. 


CONSTITUTIONALITY OF FLEXIBLE TARIFF 

PROVISIONS. 

The constitutionality of the flexible 
provisions of the Tariff Act of 1922, sec- 
tion 315, Title III (Comp. St. sees. 5841c- 
19 et seq.) will be argued before 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 








Taxation 





THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Taxable 


Gains 


Taxpayer Held to Have Derived No Gain Through 


Exchange of Stoek in Company s Reorganization 


Qitaiinchncineiccacilccemnsbttictet lichens 


Ruling in Weiss Case 
Accepted as Precedent 


| Board of Tax Appeals Rejects 


the | 


United States Court of Customs Appeals | 


on October 6, 1926, on appeal from the 
United States Customs Court (formerly 
Board of General Appraisers) where the 
constitutionality of the statute was sus- 
tained by a vote of two to one. 

The importers claim that the flexible 
tariff provisions are unconstitutional, al- 
leging: 

(1) That the difference in cost of 
production at home and abroad is not 
a fact which can be accurately ascer- 
tained; that the executive action there- 
fore involves discretion, choice and judg- 


an illegal delegation of legislative and 
taxing power to executive authority. 
Will Cite Views of Mr. Page. 

The conclusions of Thomas Walker 
Page, a distinguished economist and 
former president of the Tariff Commis- 
sion, in chapter 4 of ‘his book on “Mak- 
ing the Tariff in the United States,” will 
be cited in the discussion, where- 
shows that costs of production of joint 
products (bi-products) as, for instance, 
the cost of producing wool and lambs 
from the same sheep can not be sep- 
arated, for tariff rate making purposes, 
by any rational rule or formula. It 
therefore contended that their arbitrary 
allotment or separation can not be con- 
sidered the finding of a “fact,” but is 
a mere guess or speculation which 
vitiates the whole plan of the Flexible 
Provisions. 

(2) That the levy of the‘customs tax 
rate, for the future, is a purely political 


1s 


Protest Against Determina- 
tion of Deficiency. 


BoarD 
SEPT. 


OF 
29, 


BRUBAKER, 
TAX 
1926. 
The Board of Tax Appeals affirmed 

the detérmination by the commissioner 

of an income tax deficiency of $11,004.87 
for 1919, in this case where it appeared 
that the taxpayer derived no 
gain from the reorganization of a cor- 
poration in which he was a stockholder. 

J. W.Reavis, Esq., and H. A. Mihills, 
C. P. A., for the petitioner; T. P. Dud- 


H. E., APPEAL, 
APPEALS, No. 6651, 


| ley, Esq., for the commissioner. 


The full text of the case follows: 
Findings of Fact: The petitioner is 


‘an individual residing at Shelby, Ohio. 


The Ohio Seamless Tube Company, 


> | hereinafter called the old company, was 
ment; and, consequently, the statute is | 


a corporation organized under the laws 


| of the State of Ohio in the year 1912. 


| December 1, 


Its principal office was at Shelby, Ohio, 
and it owned and operated a seamless 
tube plant at that place. On or about 
1926, its capital stock con- 
sisted of 17,220 shares of common stock 
of the par value of $100 each, of which 


| the petitioner owned 235 shares. 


he | 
| Tube 


In December, 1916, the Ohio Seamless 
Company. hereinafter called the 
new company, was organized under the 
laws of the State of Ohio, with a capital 
stock of 17,220 shares of preferred stock 
and 72,780 shares of common stock, each 
share having a par value of $100. 


Agreement Cited 


| For Transfer of Shares 


act, and in no way subject to review by | 


the courts, and therefore differs funda- 
mentally from the action of the Inter- 
state Commission in determining reason- 
able “charges” between the 
interests of shipper and carrier, which in 


In December, 1916, the stockholders of 
the old company contracted with the new 
company to transfer to the new .com- 
pany all of their shares of the old com- 
pany and to accept in payment therefor, 
one share of the preferred stock and 
four shares of the common stock of the 


; new company for each share of the stock 


conflicting | 


its common law origin was, and still is, a | 


matter for ultimate judicial determina- 
tion. 
Nature of Taxes Involved. 
(3) That while the courts can never 
inquire into the motives of Congress in 
fixing a revenue rate, whether its effect 


of the old company. The contract fur- 
ther provided that all the assets of the 
old company should be conveyed to the 
new company, w‘th the intention that 
the capital stock of the new company 


| should be supported by the same assets 


is protective or not, because that would | 


turn over the power of taxation to the 
judicial branch of the government, never- 
theless, when Congress makes a levy for 
the purpose of “protection” alone, en- 


tirely irrespective of revenue, that ceases | 


to be a “tax” levied, for the “public de- | 


fense and genera] welfare” and becomes 
a levy for private purpose, to give a 
trade advantage to 
which must be so declared by the courts. 

(4) That if this can be done in cus- 


particular citizens, | 


as the capital stock of the old company. 
Pursuant to the contract of December, 
1916, the as: ets of the old company were 
conveyed tc the new company and the 
new company assumed all the liabilities 
of the old company. The new company 
thereafter owned and operated the same 
business that had been owned and oper- 
ated by the old company. 

Pursuant to the contract of December, 
1916, the stockholders of the old com- 
pany exchanged their 17,220 shares of 
common stock, representing all of the 
stock of the old company, for 17,220 


| shares of the preferred stock and 68,880 


toms taxation it can be similarly done in | 


income tax, inheritance tax, and any 
other kind of taxation, under general 
rules, through executive commissions and 
bureaus with no judicial review of their 
action. : 

Congress could thus divest itself of the 
whole power of taxation, which was 
solely committed to it by the people, be- 
cause the power to tax is the power to 
destroy, too dangerous a power to be 
committed to executive authority, and 
therefore committed only to the directly 
¥esponsible representatives of the people 
in Congress assembled. 

The importer claims these are novel 
questions never before litigated, while 
the Government claims they are res 
adjudicata. 


Relief Denied on Imports 
On Chemists’ Porcelains 


Relief is denied to the International 
Forwarding Co. and the Helvetia Com- 


shares of the common stock of the new 
company. Three thousand nine hundred 


| shares of the common stock of the new 


company were not issued but were re- 
tained by that company and held in its 
treasury. 

The petitioner received in exchange 


‘ for his 235 shares of the common stock 


| 217 


of the old company, 235 shares of the 
preferred stock and 940 shares of the 
common stock of the new company. The 
preferred stock of the new company had, 
at the date of the exchange, a fair mar- 
ket value of $98 per share, and the com- 


mon stock of the new company had at | 


that date a fair market value of $55 per 
share. 

The petitioner subsequently purchased 
shares of the vreferred stock and 
809 shares of *’ ‘mon stock of the 
new company for $20,946, and $35,758.25, 


| respectively. 


nercial Co., both of New York, in decis- | 


ions just handed down by the United 
States Customs Court involving the cor- 


rect tariff classification of certain fun- | 


nels, dishes, crucibles and other articles, 
composed of porcelain and used by chem- 
ists in laboratories. 

On entry, the collector imposed duty 
thereon at the rate of 60 per cent ad 
valorem under paragraph 212, tariff law 
of 1922, as manufactures of porcelain. 
The importers protested against this as- 
sessment, claiming duty at 15 or 20 per 
cent under paragraph 210; at 45 per 
cent under paragraph 211; or at 50 or 
55 per cent under paragraph 212 of the 
same law. 

All of these claims are overruled by 


During the year 1919, the petitioner 
sold 50 shares of the preferred stock and 
1,749 shares of the common stock of the 
new company for the amount of $115,620. 


Determination of Gain Based 


On Value on March 1, 1913 


The commissioner determined that the 
exchange of the capital stock of the old 
company for shares of stock of the new 
company in 1916, did not result in tax- 
able gain to the stockholders of the old 
company, and that the basis for deter- 
mining a subsequent gain on the sale of 


the shares of the stock of the new com- | 


pany was the same as for the shares of 


| the stock of the old company, and he 


Judge Young. who points out that the | : ; 
usEe ouns ! Ste | shares of the stock of the new company 


eases at issue were submitted without 
the introduction of testimony, and that 
from an examination of the record, the 
court was unable to find anything to 


warrant it in disturbing the collector’s | 


action. 
(Protests 77937-G-39688-24 etc). 





Tariff on Tire Chains 
Is Lowered by Court 


In a decision just handed down by the 
United States Customs Court at New 
York, granting relief to C. J. Tower & 
duns, of Buffalo, it is held that certain 
aulce truck tire chains, assessed with duty 
on entry at the rate of 40,per cent ad 


has computed. the taxpayer’s gain on the 
sale of the shares of the stock of the 
new company made by him during the 
year 1919 on the basis of the March 1, 
1913, value of the shares of the stock of 
the old company and the cost of such 


as were acquired by the taxpayer subse- 
quent to the year 1916, and determined 
that there is a deficiency in tax for the 
year 1919 in the amount of $11,004.87. 
Opinion—Marquette: The real ques- 
tion presented here is whether or not 


| the petitioner realized taxable gain in 


the year 1916 from the exchange of his 
shares of the capital stock of the old 
corporation for shares of the capital 
stock of the new corporation. It is not 
disputed that if that transaction did not 
result in taxable gain the determination 
of the commissioner should be approved. 
The petitioner, however, contends that 


; upon the exchange of stock he realized 


valorem under a paragraph 399, Tariff | 


Act of 1922, as manufactures of metal, 


per pound under paragraph 
said act as “chains 
sixteenths of one 


329 of the 
than five- 
diameter.” 


less 


inch in 


income to the extent of the difference be- 
tween the March 1, 1913, value of his 
shares in the old corporation and the 


| value of the new shares received there- 
should have been taxed at but 4 cents | 


Judge Fischer writes the opinion for the | 


court in favor of the protestants. 
(Protest 992778-5 and 999010-16.) 


for. In 
cites the 
Phellis, 


of his contention he 
of United States v. 
156, United States v. 
Rockefeller, 257 U. S. 176, Cullinan v. 
Walker, 262 U. S. 134, Marr v. United 
Stetes, 268 U. S. 536. The commissioner 
transaction in question 


support 
cases 


U. S. 


On7 


ool 


contcnus Lital tao 


taxable | 








| Was 


| and benefit. 


did not result in taxable gain to the tax- 
payer and relies on the case of Weiss v. 
Stern, 265 U. S. 242. 

The first three cases cited by the peti- 
tioner involve facts distinctly different 
from those in this appeal, and they are 
clearly not authority for the conclusion 
which he seeks to impress upon the 
board. 
feller case involved transactions whereby 


certain corporate assets, not exceeding | 


accumulated 
and passed 


surplus, 
to 


segregated 
stockholders, 


were 
individual 


| and the value of the segregated thing so 


received was held to constitute taxable 
income. In the Cullinan case the gain 
resulted from _a-tfividend in liquidation 
actually distributed in the stock of a 
holding company incorporated under the 
laws of another State, not organized for 
the purpose of carrying on the old busi- 
ness and which held no title to the orig- 
inal assets. 

In the case of Weiss v. Stern, the facts 
were that under a definite written agree- 
ment the taxpayer and other owners de- 
livered the entire capital stock, $5,000,- 


000 of the National Acme Manufacturing | 


Company, an Ohio corporation, to the 
Cleveland Trust Company as depositary. 
Eastman, Dillon & Company deposited 
$7,500,000 with the s@me trust company. 
Representatives of both classes of de- 
positors thereupon incorporated in Ohio 
the National Acme Company, the new 


‘corporation, with $25,000,000 authorized 


capital stock and powers similar to those 
of the old corporation. Pursuant to the 
purpose for which it was organized, the 
new corporation purchased and took over 
the entire property, assets and business 
of the old corporation, assuming all out- 
standing contracts and liabilities, and in 


payment therefor issued to the trust 
company its entire authorized capital 
stock. It continued to operate the ac- 


quired business and the old corporation 
dissolved. The trust company de- 


| livered to Eastman, Dillon & Company 


certificates for half the new stotk—$12,- 
500,000. To the owners of the old stock 
it delivered certificates representing the 
remaining half together with the $7,500,- 
000 cash received from Eastman, Dillon 
& Company. The owner of each $100 of 
old stock thus received $150 cash, also 
$250 of new stock representing an inter- 
est in the property and the business half 
as large as he had before. The collector 
ruled that each old stockholder sold his 
entire holdings and assessed the tax- 
payer accordingly for resulting profits. 
The District Court and the Circuit Court 
of Appeals adopted a different view and 
held that the taxpayer really sold his 
stock for cash and exchanged the re- 


| mainder, without gain, for the same pro- 
| portionate 


interest in the transferred 
corporate assets and business. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States, affirm- 
ing the judgment of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals, said: 

“We agree with the conclusion reached 
below. The practical result of the things 
done was, a transfer of the old assets 
and business, without increase or dimin- 
ution or material change of general pur- 
pose, to the new corporation; a disposal 
for cash/by each stockholder of ha” 
interest therein; and an exchange of \? 2 
remainder for new stock representing 
the same proportionate interest in the 
enterprise. Without doubt every stock- 
holder became liable for the tax upon 
any profits which he actually realized by 
receiving cash payment. If by selling 
the remainder he hereafter receives a 
segregated profit, that also will be sub- 
ject to taxation. 


“ 


Explanations Given 
Of Previous Cases 


“Petitioner relies upon United States 
v. Phellis, 157 U. S. 156, and Rockefeller 
v. United States, id. 176; also Cullinan 
v. Walker, 262 U. S. 134, which followed 
them. As the result of transactions dis- 
closed in the Phellis and Rockefeller 
cases, certain corporate assets not ex- 
ceeding accumulated surplus were segre- 
gated and passed to individual stock- 
holders. The value of the segregated 
thing so received was held to constitute 
taxable income. Cullinan’s gain resulted 
from a dividend in liquidation actually 
distributed in the stock of a holding com- 


| pany incorporated under the laws of a 


foreign State, not organized for the pur- 
pose of carrying on the old business, 
and which held no title to the original 
assets. 

“Eisner v. Macomber, 252 U. S. 189, 
gave great consideration to the nature 
of income and stock dividends. It pointed 
out that, within the meaning of the Six- 
teenth Amendment, income from capital 
is gain severed therefrom and received 
by the taxpayer for his separate use; 
that the interest of the stockholder is a 
capital one and stock certificates but evi- 


| dence of it; that for purposes of taxa- 


tion where a stock dividend is declared, 
the essential and controlling fact is that 
the recipient receives nothing out of the 
company’s assets for his separate use 
The conclusion was that, 
‘having regard to the very truth of the 
matter, to substance and not to form, 
he has received nothing that answers 


| the definition of income within the mean- 
| ing of the Sixteenth Amendment.’ 


“Applying the general principles of 
Eisner v. Macomber, it seems clear that 
if the National Acme Manufacturing 
Company had increased its capital stock 


| to $25,000,000 and then declared a stock 


i 


dividend of 400 per cent, the stockhold- 
ers would have received no gain—their 
proportionate interest would have _ re- 
mained the same as before. If upon the 
transfer of its entire property and busi- 
ness for the purpose of reorganization 
and future conduct the old corporation 
had actually received the entire issue of 
new stock and had then distributed this 
pro rata among its stockholders, their 
ultimate rights in the enterprise would 
have continued substantially as before— 
the capital assets would have remained 
wnimpairved auc vothing won'd hay 


lu dun 


» roe 


tuerefroia stucanviter his 
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The Phellis case and the Rocke- | 
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| the original capital interest. 





Supreme Court Ruling 
Quoted in Decision. 


Simple Exchange of Securities 
Added 
Nothing to Value. 


Found to Have 


separate henefit. The value of his hold- 
ings would not have changed, and he 
would have retained the same essential 
rights in respect of the assets. 

“We can not conclude that mere ; 
change for purposes of reorganization in 
the technical ownership of an enterprise, 
under circumstances like those here dis- 
closed, followed by issuance of new cer- 
tificates, constitutes gain separated from | 

Something | 
} 


more is necessary — something which 
gives the stockholder a thing really dif- | 
ferent from what he theretofore had. | 


Towne vy. Eisner, 245 U. S. 418; South- 
ern Pacific Co. v. Lowe, 247 U. S. 330; 
Gulf Oil Corporation v. Lewellyn, 248 
U. S. 71. The sale of part of the new | 
stock and distribution of the proceeds | 
did not affect the nature of the unsold 
portion; when distributed this did not in 
truth represent any gain.” 





Facts in Marr Case 
Detailed in Decision 

In the case of Marr v. U. S., supra, | 
the facts were that March 1, | 
1913, Marr and his wife purchased 399 
shares of the preferred and 425 shares 
of the common stock of the General Mo- 
tors Company of New Jersey for $76,- 
400. In 1916 they received in exchange 
for this stock 451 shares of the pre- 
ferred and 2,125 shares of the common 
stock of the General Motors Corporation 
of Delaware which, including a small 
cash payment, had the aggregate mar- 
ket value of $400,000. The exchange of 
securities was effected in this way. 

“The New Jersey corporation had out- 
standing $15,000,000 of 7 per cent pre- 
ferred stock and $15,000,000 of the com- 
mon stock, all shares being of the par 
value of $100. It had accumulated from 
profits a large surplus. Th- actual value 
of the common stock was then $842.50 a 
share. Its officers caused to be organ- 
ized the Delaware corporation, with an 
authorized capital of $20,000,000 in 6 per | 

| 


prior to 


| 


cent nonvoting preferred stock and $82, 

600,000 in common stock, all shares be- 
ing of the par-value of $100. The Dela- | 
ware corporation made to stockholders 
in New Jersey corporation the following 
offer for exchange of securities: For | 
every share of common stock of the New | 
Jersey corporation, five shares of com- 
mon stock of the Delaware corporation; | 
for every share of the preferred stock 
of the New Jersey corporation, one and 
one-third shares of preferred stock of 
the Delaware corporation. In lieu of a 
certificate for fractional shares of stock | 
in the Delaware corporation payment 
was to be made in cash at the rate of 
$100 a share for its preferred and at 
the rate of $150 a share for its common | 
stock. On this basis all the common | 
stock of the New Jersey corporation was 
exchanged and all the preferred stock 
except a few shares. These few were 
redeemed in cash. For acquiring the 
stock of the New Jersey corporation oly 
$75,000,000 of the common stock ¢: e 
Delaware corporation was needed. The 
remaining $7,600,000 of the authorized 
common stock was either sold or held 
for sale as additional capital should be 
desired. The Delaware corporation, hav- 
ing thus become the owner of all the 
outstanding stock of the New Jersey cor- 
poration, took a transfer of its assets 


and assumed its liabilities. The latter | 
was then dissolved.” 
Determination of Tax 
Upheld in Marr Case 
The value of the stock in the Dela- | 


ware corporation received by Marr and 
his wife exceeded by about $400,000 the 
cost on March 1, 1913, value of their 
stock in the New Jersey corporation and 
the Treasury Department ruled that this 
difference was income to them and as- 
sessed additional tax which was paid un- 
der protest. The Supreme Court of the | 
United States holding that the exchange 
of securities in question resulted in tax- 
able income said: 

“In each of the five cases named, as 
in the case at bar, the business enter- 
prise actually conducted remained ex- 
actly the same. In United States v. 
Phellis, in Rockefeller v. United States 
and in Cullinan v. Walker, where the 
additional value in new securities dis- 
tributed was held to be taxable as in- 
come, there had been changes of corpor- 
ate identity. That is, the corporate prop- 
erty, or a part thereof, was no longer 
held and operated by the same corpora- 
tion; and, after the distribution, the 
stockholders no longer owned merely the 
same proportional interest of the same 
character in the same corporation. In 
Eisner v. Macomber and in Weiss v. 
Stearn, where the additional value in 
new securities was held not to be tax- 


able, the identity was deemed to have | 


been preserved. In Fisner v. Macomber 
the identity was literally maintained. 
There was no new corporate entity. The 
same interest in the same corporation 
W@ represented after the distribution 
by mere shares of precisely the same 
character. It was as if the par value of 
the stock had been reduced, and three 
shares of reduced par value stock had 
been issued in place of every two old 
shares. That is, there was an exchange 
of certificates but not of interests. In 
Weiss v. Stearn a new corporation had, 
in fact, been organized to take over the 
assets and business of the old. Techni- 
cally there was a new entity; but the 
corporate identity was deemed to have 
been substantielly maintained because 
corpo. ath 


ot 


he's iv Organica 


cer whe laws the same State, with 


| acter of securities issued. 
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BAD DEBTS: Determined. 


VIDENCE held sufficient to sustain judgmen. of debt as worthless.—MeGlynn v. | 
Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals.) Index 2609, Col. 7. 


TAXATION: Decedents estates: Trusts. 


RUST creating life interest to children of the grantor and their descendants, with 


a provision for distributing the entire estate upon the death of the grantor, | 


was held not to be a grant “in contemplation of or intended to take effect in posses- 


: sion or enjoyment at or after” the death of the grantor, and therefore not within | 
j the Federal taxing act.—Fidelity Trust Company, Thomas J. Dolan, H. Yale Dolan, 


co-administrators of the Estate of Sarah Brooke Dolan, deceased v. Blakeley D. 


Pennsylvania No. 10722. 


on" 


Appeals.) Index 2608, Col. 7. 


| McCaughn. Collector of Internal Revenue 
Index 2608, Col. 1. 


| VALUE: Opinion of Witness: Qualification. 


(District Court, Eastern District of 


NION of witness as to value of property, to be competent, must be based on 
qualification to testify in the matter.—Bralley, J. A., 


Appeal (Board of Tax 


GAIN OR LOSS: Reorganization; Taxable Gain. 


UNDER the evidence, held, taxpayer derived no taxable gain from reorganization 
of corporation of which he was stockholder.—Brubaker, H. E., Appeal (Board 


of Tax Appeals.) Index 2669, Col. 2. 


BOARD OF TAX APPEALS: Jurisdiction: Corporation Excise Tax. 


"THE board has no jurisdiction to entertain an appeal from a determination by the 

commissioner of deficiencics in excise taxes for the vears 1909, 1910, 1911, and 
1912, levied under the Corporation Excise Tax Act of August 5, 1909, nor an appeal 
from a determination by the commissioner of deficiencies in income taxes for the 
years 1913, 1914 and 1915, levied under the provisions of the income tax act ap- 
proved October 3, 1915.—Herald-Despatch Co., Appeal (Board of Tax Appeals.)— 


Index 2608, Col. 2. 


GAIN OR LOSS: Fair Market Value of Intangible Assets. 


| [UPON the evidence, held, that the fair market value, at March 1, 1913, of tax- 


payer’s intangible assets was not in excess of the value of $102,548.86 placed 


| thereon by the commissioner, for the purpose of determining the gain or loss result- 


ing from the sale thereof in 1920.—Herald-Despatch Co., Appeal (Board of Tax 


Appeals.) Index 2608, Col. 2. 


VALUE: Archives of Corporation Tangible. 


‘THE archives of a corporation engaged in the publication of a newspaper are | 


tangible property, and their March 1, 


KR 


1913, value is not susceptible of ascer- 


| tainment by the formulae usually employed for the valuation of intangibles. Tax- | 
| payer’s archives had a fair market value at March 1, 
| Despatch Co., Appeal (Board of Tax Appeals.) 


Index 2608, Col. 2. 


| DEFICIENCY: Not Asserted By Commissioner: Jurisdiction of Board. 
~INCE the commissioner has not asserted a deficiency for the year 1917, because 


of the running of the statute of limitations, this board is without jurisdic- 
tion to consider the issues raised by this appeal in respect of that year.—Herald- | 


Despatch Co., Appeal (Board of Tax Appeals.) Index 2608, Col. 2. 


INVESTED CAPITAL: Income and Profits Taxes for 1917 and 1918. 


NHE commissioner’s reduction of taxpayer’s invested capital for the year 1919, on 
account of income and profits taxes for the years 1917 and 1918, is in con- 


| formity with the provisions of the regulations in force in respect of the year 1919, 
and, therefore, correct under the provisions of section 1207 of the 
| 1926.—Herald-Despatch Co., Appeal (Board of Tax Appeals.) Index 2608, Col. 2. 





INVESTED CAPITAL: Intangible Property: Without Consideration! Paid-in Sur- 


plus. 


[NTANGIBLE property paid in to a corporation, without any consideration there- 
for. may not be included in invested capital, under the provisions of section 
326(a)(3) of the Revenue Act of 1918, as paid-in surplus.—Herald-Despatch Co., 


Appeal (Board of Tax Appeals.) 


Index 2608, Col. 2. 


INVESTED CAPITAL: Intangible Property. 


THE circulation and good will of the Decatur Evening Republican having, at the 


without any consideration thereof. 


time, an actual cash value of $18,237.01, of which $15,000 was the actual cash | 
value of the circulation, was paid in to the taxpayer by its stocknolders in 1899, 
Held, that the circulation structure of a news- | 


paper so acquired is intangible property within the purview of section 207 of the 
Revenue Act of 1917 and section 325 of the Revenue Act of 1918.—Herald-Despatch 


| Co., Appeal (Board of Tax Appeals.) 


Index 2608, Col. 2. 


INVESTED CAPITAL: Circulation of Newspaper: Acquisition for Stock. 


UP 


ON the evidence, held, that the actual cash value, at the date of acquisition, of | 


the circulation of the Decatur Despatch, acquired by the taxpayer for capital 
stock in 1906, was $4,500, and the invested capital, as determined by the commis- 


sioner, should be increased by this amount. 


The evidence is insufficient to establish | 


the value of the archives and good will acquired from the Despatch at the same time. 


| —Herald-Despatch Co., Appeal (Board of Tax Appeals.) 


Index 2608, Col. 2. 


a) See 


presumably the same powers of the old. 
There was also no change in the char- 
By reason of 
these facts. the proportional interest of 
the stockholder after the distribution of 


| the new securities was deemed to be ex- 


; actly the same as if the par value of the 
stock in the old corporation had been re- 
duced, and five shares of reduced par 
value stock had been issued in place of 
every two shares of the old stock. Thus, 
in Weiss v. Stearn, as in Eisner v. Ma- 
comber, the transaction was considered, 
in essence, an exchange of certificates 
representing the same interest, not an 
exchange of interests. 

“In the case at bar, the new corpora- 
tion is essentially different from the old. 
A corporation organized under the laws 
of Delaware does not have the same 
; rights and powers as one organized un- 
| der the laws of New Jersey. Because 
| of these inherent differences in rights 
; and powers, both the preferred and the 
common stock of the old corporation is 
an essentially different thing from stock 
of the same general kind in the new. 
| But there are also adventitious differ- 

ences, substantial in character. A 6 per 

cent nonvoting preferred stock is an es- 
sentially different thing from a 7 per 
| cent voting preferred stock. A common 
stock subject to the priority of $20.000,- 

000 preferred and a $1,200,000 annual 
| dividend charge is an essentially differ- 
| ent thing from a common stock subject 
only to $15,000,000 preferred and a 
$1,050,000 annual dividend charge. The 
case at bar is not one in which after the 
distribution the stockholders have the 
same proportional interest of the same 
kin din essentially the same corpora- 
| tion.” 


| Court Divided, 
| Five to Four 
It may be properly pointed out here 
| that four of the nine justices of the Su- 
| preme Court disse ted from the majority 
| opinion and contended that the case was 
within the doctrine of Weiss v. Stern 
; and that the transaction did not result 
in taxable income. 

We are of the opinion that the facts 
trensaction involved in : 
l . it within the doctrine of Weiss 





thi 





\ 





v. Stern, supra, and that it did not re- 
sult in taxable income to the petitioner. 


Both the old corporation and the new | 


corporation were organized the 


laws of the State of Ohio. The powers 
of the new corporation presumably were 
the same as those of the old corporation; 
it owned the same corporate assets, and 
for all practical purposes may be re- 
garded as a continuation of the old cor- 
poration. It is true that the old cor- 
poration had only common stock while 
the new corporation issued both common 
and preferred stock, but the new stock, 
both common and preferred, was dis- 
tributed among the stockholders of the 
oid corporation in proportion to the 
stock owned by them in that corporation 
so that upon the completion of the trans- 
action their new stock evidenced the 
same proportionate interest in the same 
assets as did their old stock. In short 
it appears that nothing was accomplished 
by the reorganization that could not 
have been done by an amendment of the 
charter of the old corporation, an in- 
crease of its) capital stock and the dec- 
lavation of a stock dividend. 

It follows from what we have said 
chat the determination of the commis- 
sioner must be approved. 


under 


The deficiency for the year 1919 is | 


$11,004.87. 

cordingly. 
Milliken, 

dissenting. 


Order will be entered ac- 


Sternhagen and 





Novelty Sponges Subject 


To Duty at 25 Per Cent | 





Certain rubber novelty sponges, in- 
voiced “rubber sponge toys,” are 
properly dutiable at the rate of 25 per 
cent ad valorem under paragraph 1439, 
Tariff Act of 1922, and not at 70 per cent 
under paragraph 1414, the United States 
Customs Court finds in a decision just 
handed down, — sustaining a protest | of 
Alexander Industries, Ine., of New York. 

The collector’s classification is set 
aside in the ovinion delivered by Judze 
Sullivan ‘ a 

(Prot: } 


as 


‘)-G-17655-24). 





YKARLY 


1913, of $12,000.—Herald- | 


Revenue Act of | 


Trammell | 
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| Investment Losses J 
| And Bad Debts Held © 


Proper Deductions | 


| 
| 
| sini 


- 


Tax Board Grants Relief to_ 
Appellant Regarding His — 
| Interests in Firm 
That Failed. 


| A. P. McGLYNN, v. CoMMISSIONER oF IN= 

TERNAL REVENUE, RESPONDENT, BOARD 

OF TAx APPEALS, No. 4714, Sept. 24, 

1926. 

In this appeal from the commissioner’s 
disallowance of a deduction on account 
| of worthless debts, where the taxpayer 
charged off $10,540 for loss of his ine 


vestment in the stock of a corporation, 
and $5,000 for various loans made by 
| him from time to time to a corporation, - 
| the commissioner’s deecision was re- 
| versed. 

The full text of the opinion of the 
| Board of Tax Appeals follows: 


Littleton: Counsel for the petitioner 
contended at the hearing that in addition 
to the $5,000 claimed as a deduction py 
the petitioner in his 1923 income tax 
return, he should be allowed a deduction 
of $10,540 as a loss sustained in 1923 
| on his investment in the stock of the Ox- 


ford Amusement Company. 


Differ as to Date. 
We believe, however, from the evi- 
dence, that the loss of the investment 
in the stock was sustained in June, 1922, 
When the corporation became insolvent 
and disposed of all of its assets in con- 
sideration of the assumption of its lia- 
bilities. The evidence shows, with re- 
spect to the notes of that corporation 
held by the petitioner, that while this 
indebtedness was not assumed by the 
purchasers of the assets, the petitioner 
entertained hopes, based upon their per- 
sonal representations that they would 
; endeavor to see that he should ‘at least 
be partially reimbursed therefor in the 
event of the successful operation of the 
theater by the new corporation. 


; In 1923, after making inquiry concern- 
ing the matter, he ascertained that there 
was little probability that the total in- 
debtedness of the old corporation to him 
would be repaid, and charged off $5,000 
of the several outstanding notes. 
Deduction Held Justified. 
Whether the amount charged off rep- 
resented the total of certain of the notes, 7 
or the entire amount of some and a por- 
tion of others, is not definitely disclosed ~ 
by the record. However, the Revenue 
Act of 1921 permitted a debt to be 
| charged off in part. 
We are satisfied from the evidence 
that petitioner was justified in charg- 
ing off as worthless in 1923 the amount 
of $5,000 and that amount is allowed 
as a deduction from gross income for 
that year. ; 
Order of redetermination will be en- 
| tered on 15 days’ notice under Rule 50. 


Hearit es Announced 
In Customs Appeals 











The United States Court of Customs 
Appeals has just made public its calen- 
dar for the first week of its October 
session. The court will convene on Octo- 
ber 4, and continue with the exception of 
October 9 and 10 until October 11, at 
which time it will recess until October 1%. 

Among the gases on its docket is that 
| of Hampton v. the United States, to be 
heard on Oetober 6. This case involves 
the constitutionality of Section 315 of 
the General Tariff Act of 1922, known as 
the flexible tariff. 

The first week’s calendar follows: 

October 4—Suit No. 2738, Judell v. 
U. S. Damaged merchandise, Stipulation 
to reverse; Suit No. 2781, Ravenna v. 
U. S. Cost of production, Stipulation to 
dismiss; Suit No. 2788, U. S. v. S. Knue- 
bel, stipulation to affirm; Suit No. 2770, 
U. S. v. Bushell, Date of exportation; 

Suit No. 2735, Fenton v. U. S., Draw- 

back; Suit No. 2780, U. S. v. Sheldon, 
| Fish paste. 

October 5—Suit No. 2749, U. S. vy. 

Borgfeldt, Felt rugs—nundahs; Suit. No. 

2759, U. S. v. Field, Sample books— 

damask; Suit No. 2760, U. S. v. Field, 

Sample books—handkerchiefs; Suit No. 

2772, U. S. v. Shokai, Footwear—wooden 

clogs; Suit No. 2782, Bush v. U. S. Cipps 

plant food. 
October 6—Suit. No. 2761, Hampton 

v. U.S., Flexible tariff—constitutionality. 

October 7—Suit No. 2794, Chandler y, 

U. S., motion to dismiss; Suit No. 2761, 

Schroeder v. U. S., Tomato paste; Suit 

No. 2777, U. S. v. Wanamaker, Bead 

necklaces; Suit No. 2769, Ciba v. U. S., 
| Entrance value—American selling price. 

October 8—Suit No. 2750, U. S. vy. 
Washburn, Wheat screenings; Suit No. 
2597, Burstein v. U. S., Merchandise not 
legally marked; Suit. No. 2705, Louis- 
ville vy. U. S., Rags—Union clips; Suit 
| No. 2801, U. S. v. Finklestein, Remis- 
sion—timeliness of petition. 








| Free Entry Is Accorded 
Glands of Animal Origin 


Certain pituitary glands, imported by 

G. W. Sheldon & Company; also certain 

other glands of ‘animal origin imporied 

by the Burroughs Wellcome Co., Ine., 

are held in a decision just announcec vy 

the United States Customs Court, to 

, be entitled to free entry under para- 
graph 1567 of the Tariff Act-of 1922, as 

crude drugs of animal origin. The action” 

i of the collector in levying duty at the 
rate of 10 per cent ad valorem under 

either paragraph 1459 or 34 of the same 


net. is, therefore. reversed by Judges 
You nd Prown. (Protests 96899-Ge 
( 15373-25, 152067-G-44001-25, ete.) 
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Wool Consumption 
In August Declared 
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THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Business 


Survey 


| Foreign Demands for American Products 


Are Listed by Department of Commerce 


To Show Increase | Weekly Review of Opportunities Shows Wants Include 


Hy droplanes and F ruit Peelers. 


Reports of Manufacturers | 


Who Operate 588 Mills 
Show 40,858,854. Lbs. 
Used in Month. 


The Department of ‘Commerce has just 
announced receipt of reports on wool con- 
sumption from 522 manufacturers, 
ating 588 mills, in all sections of the 
United States, revealing an increase for 
August over July. The August statistics 


oper- 


Were announced by the department in the oe 
oO 


following statement: 

The reporting mills are equipped with 
53,916 looms, 4,965 sets of woolen cards, 
2,120 worsted combs, and 3,477,082 spin- 
dles. This is exclusive of 20 manufac- 
turers operating 72 mills, who failed to 
report for this month. According to re- 
liable textile directors for 1925, these 
nonreporting mills are equipped with 
about 13,231 looms, 1,428 sets of woolen 
cards, 539 worsted combs, and 997,406 
spindles. 


Total Consumption Given. 


The total quantities of wool entering 
into manufacture as reported by the 522 
manufacturers during August, 1926, re- 
duced to a grease equivalent was 40,858,- 
854 pounds, as compared with 38,235,717 
pounds for July, 1926; and 42,149,200 
pounds for August, 1925. 

The monthly consumption of wool 
(pounds) in grease equivalent for manu- 
facturers reporting for 1926 was as fol- 
lows: January, 41,446,171; February, 40,- 
491,996; March, 43,931,596; April, 40,- 
093,383; May, 36,236,741; June, 38,249.- 
220; and for July, 38,235,717 

The total quantity of woo! consumed 
by the 522 manufacturers during August, 
1926, was 35,090,020 pounds, as compared 
with 32,687,979 pounds in July, 1926, and 
36,165,532 pounds in August, 1925. The 
consumption shown for August, 1926, in- 
cluded 27,798,271 pounds in the grease; 
5,007,377 pounds of scoured wool; and 2 
284,372 pounds of pulled wool. 

Classified according to grade, the total 
for this month includes 7,543,278 pounds 
of fine wool, which may be compared with 
7,516,650 pounds consumed in July, 1926, 
and 9,165,411 pounds consumed in Au- 
gust, 1925; 4,528,181 pounds of one-half 
blood as against 3,919 pounds in July, 
1926, and 4,596,979 pounds in 
1925; 5,875,966 pounds of three-eighth 
blood as against 5,350,652 pounds in the 
month preceding and 4,791,231 pounds in 
August, 1925; 6,110,425 pounds of one- 
fourth blood, as against 6,265,417 pounds 
in July, 1926, and 5,895,572 pounds in 
August, 1925; 2,247,106 pounds of low 
one-fourth-blood, common, braid, and 
Lincoln as against 2,545,928 pounds in 
July, 1926, and 7,746,948 pounds in Au- 
gust, 1925; and 8,785,064 pounds of car- 
pet wool, as against 7,090,297 on in 
the preceding month and 9,969,391 pounds 
in August, 1925. 


Domestic and Foreign Wool. 

Of the total quantity of wool used by 
manufacturers during this month of Au- 
gust, 1926, 17,691,740 pounds, or 50.4 per 
cent, was domestic wool; and 17,398,280 
pounds, or 49.6 per cent, was foreign 
wool. The carpet wool was all of for- 
eign origin. The United States produced 
68.2 per cent of the fine wool; 77.7 per 
cent of the one-half blood; 76.9 per cent 
of the three-eighths blood; 63 per cent 
the one-fourth blood and 34.8 per 
of the low one-fourth blood. 

Of the total consumption of wool in 
August, 1926 (amounting to 35,090,020 
pounds) 17,956,193 pounds, or 51.2 per 
cent, were reported the New Eng- 
land States; 40.2 per cent fro mthe Mid- 
dle Atlantic States; 1 per cent from the 
Pacific Coast States; and 7.6 per 
from the other sections of the United 
States. 

The consumption of foreign tops and 
noils constitutes one element which it has 
not been possible to include in the con- 
sumption reports since the manufacturer 
would be unable to distinguish between 
foreign and domestic tops and noils. In 
the long run, though not necessarily 
month by month, this element must be 
equal to the imports. The imports of 
wool and hair, advanced, including tops, 
for the current month were none and for 

1926, including August were 82.717: 
noils for the current month were 162,769 
and for 1926, including August, 2,439,987. 
The exports of tops and noils were 
negligible. 
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cent 


from 


cent 


New Standard Asked 
For Cacao Imports 


Emergency Fleet Corporation 
Asks Ruling to Permit 
Direct Shipments, 


General A. C. Dalton, president of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, announced 
orally, on October 2, that in an effort to 
induce the Department of Agriculture to 
lower the standards of cacao bean im- 
portation from West Africa, that 
shipments may ¢ome directly to the 
United States instead of being routed 
by way of Europe, the Corporation has 
sent an agricultural representative to 
the plantations at its own expense. 

General Dalton explained that the De- 
partment of Agriculture allows only 10 
per cent of defective beans in the ship- 
ments accepted in this country. This 
rule necessitates the shipment of the 
acao beans for United States importa- 
ion to Europe, where they are handled, 
and the defective beans reduced to the 
Tequired standard, and then shipped to 
the United States. 

All of these shipments from West 
Africa to Europe and from Europe to 


so 


| abroad 


| 99092 y 
22397 


August, | 


| boats; 


The Department of Commerce has just 


issued its weekly statement telling of 


foreign demands for American made 
The 
hydroplanes to fruit-peeling machinery. 

Canada seeks the hydroplanes, 10 of 
them purposes, 


and 


products. requests range from 


for passenger-carrying 
the 


France. 


fruit machinery is sought in 


information on the 
the 
available 


Detailed 
for 


openings 


sale of American mer- 


chandise is to firms and _ in- 


dividuals upon application to the Bureau 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce or 
which 


list 


num- 


its branch offices, a list of 
In the fe 
inquiries for 


and 


any of 


yllowing of 
the 


should 


is 


appended. 
specific goods, 


bers are given, these be 


referred to in applications for further 
information. The asterisk indicates the 
inquirer would act both purchaser 
and agent. 


as 


List of Purchasers. 

AUSTRALIA—22411, advertising nov- 
elties of all kinds; 22411, carton board, 
for making advertising signs; 22430, car- 
tons or wrappers for packing dried fruit; 
22395, lacquers and plating chemicals. 

AUSTRIA—22397, drugs, 
*22400, nailing machines with 
matic feed, electrically-driven; 
petrolatum; 22397 » pharmace sutical prep- 
arations; 22397, 22397, sper- 
macetti; 22397 toilet preparations; 
; turpentine. 

BELGIUM 
22368f, chewing gum; 
cob. 

BRAZIL—*22443, automobile  acces- 
*22443, cement; *22443f, flour; 
hardware; *22443, iron and steel 
material; *22443, paints; 
metal, standard; *22443, 
tools; *22443, tiles; *22443, varnishes; 
*22443, wire, barbed and mesh. 

CANADA—22437, books, second-hand, 
public library; 22380, cider presses 
and equipment; 22392, hydroplanes, 10, 
to carry passengers, merchandise and 
mail; 22392, motor buses, 25-passenger; 
22451, counter stands of paper 


crude; 


auto- 
29397 


22368f, confectionery; 


22367f, corn, red 


sories; 
22443 
construction 
22443, roofing, 


for 


rack 
or metal for display of small articles in 
drug stores. 
CHINA—22433, tires, 
COLOMBIA—22456, 
first-class; 22456, 
ond-class; 22456, 
capacity; 22456, 
stock cars. 
CUBA—22393, 
ion plant and 


or 


»9 
IDs 


automobile. 

coaches, railway, 
coaches, railway, sec- 
freight cars, 25-ton 
locomotives; 22456, 


automotive service sta- 
equipment, modern; 


ti 
| 22393, automotive repair shop and wash- 
ir 


ng station equipment. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA — *22449, shoe 
findings and accessories for shoe mak- 
ers; *22449, upper leathers. 

EGYPT—22412, bottles, 10 or 12 
ouncces, for lemonade, 5000; 22412, tin 
caps, 1,000 gross; 377, wirenetting, 


22377, 


| 36 inches wide by 25 yards long. 


necklaces, 
gas oper- 


ENGLAND—22453, pear! 
imitation; 22385. refrigerators, 
ated. 

FRANCE—22888, fruit-peeling, slic- 
ing, sorting and classifying machinery 
for handling apples, etc.; 22399, radio 
sending and receiving apparatus for 
boats and pgeey stations. 

GERMANY— “gah automobile ac- 

22365, bleaching power; 
castor *22432, coal tar; 
coal tar pitch; *22365f, cocoa; 
cocoa waste containing oil; 
drilling and shaping machines for 
industries; “22579, gar- 
shop machines and tools; 

particularly tools; 
builders’; 22379, ma- 
automobile factories; 
22408, nickel bell 
22565f, cocoa 

22432, pryodine; 22450, 

22450, rubber, old; 22450, 
22450, regenerated rubber; 
band, hot-drawn, springs 

374, roofing 
igerators; 22374, 
2237 steel 
blind and shutters, and fireproof 
ing; “22374, wallboard. 

INDIA—*22410, chrome, patent, box, 
calf, etc., leathers; *22410, newspapers 
and magazines. 

TRAQ-—22396, articles 22455, 
automobiles and trucks for mountainous 
countries; *22396, canned goods; *22396, 
toilet preparations. 

ITALY—22406, 
rites. 

JAVA—2243 
equipment, fittings, and gear for motor 
22460, radio parts. especially 
sheets; *22461, refrigerators, 


cessories; 
22.439. 


22432, 


os oe 365f, 
22442, 
metal 
age and repair 
22427, hardware, 
hardware, 


for 


oil: 


vorking 
working 


22974 


220) 


1e tools; 


. nickel salts; 


for 
material; 

roofing, 
sash, 
sheath- 


fireproof; window 


toilet 


graphite; 


motors, crude oil, and 


ebonite in 
electric. 
MEXICO 
chinery, 
NEW 
cular, for 
for dry cell 
PANAMA 
and suitcase; 
suitcase; 22409, 
PARAGUA Y—22348, boxboard 
RUMANIA—22457, Belting, 20 500 
millimeters in width, of various plies. 
SCOTLAND—22369f, Tomato catsup, 
in bulk. 
SOUTH AFRICA 22448, 
ovens for Passover bread, to handle 
two tons of flour daily: 


22440, tin 
hand and foot 
ZEALAND- 
dry cell batteries; 
batteries 
-22428, 


can-making ma- 
power. 
992979 


26010, 


boxes, cir- 
99979 


22710, 


cans 


hardware, trunk 
leather, trunk and 
s, children’s. 


22428 
shoe 


IOAA 


to 


king 
about 
perfora- 


Ba 


relier 
the United States are usu: liy carried 
non-American bottoms. 7 
Fleet Corporation est 
Department of Agri 
a 12 per cent “tol 
ance for 
shipments 
United States from 
ping Board vesse! 
The Department 
unable to finan 


in 
Mmmergency 
that if the 
would accept 
a (as the allow- 
defectiy é s called), the 
( to the 

4frica in Ship- 


nates 


ture 


could directly 


Agriculture was 
p to West Africa 
for a repre o the Shipping 
Board is paying the cost. Leonard d. 
Schwartz, of Agri- 
culture, already ha on his mission. 


Department of 
ailed 


| metal, 


| 22407, 


| merce; 
| Trust Co., Bldg. 


; Chamber of Commerce; 


tors and dough-kneeding rollers; 22444f, 
canned salmon; 22444, hosiery and su- 
spenders, cotton, men’s; 22444, oils, 
edible, such as cottonseed, corn, and bean 
nut; 22441, plant, complete, for treat- 
ing white chrysolite asbestos ore. 

SWEDEN—*22459, 
ers and condensers. 

VENEZUELA 
flat, 40; 22375, 
type, 


radio transform- 


railroad, 
largest 


cars, 
locomotives, 
gasoline, 4. 
List of Agents. 
AUSTRALIA—22384, 
cessories, 
BELGUIM 
22446f, 
oil cakes, 
22414, lead 
machinery, 
tain. 
BRAZIL—22403, advertising novel- 
2413, office appliances; 22403, paper 
article such as drinking cups, picnic out- 
fits, and similar articles; 22458, radio 
sets and parts; 22403, stationery; 22413, 
stationery supplies; 22418, yarn, cotton. 
BRITISH GUIANA 22398, cotton 
luck ; 22398, oserenre acid gas. 
( U BA—2?2. dry goods; 22451, 
CZEC HOSLOV AKIA—22425, | special- 
22425 goods; 22425, under- 
wear; 22425, wool goods. 
FRANCE—22389, agricultural 
ments; 22390, binders; 22390, 


“<0 
verizers; mowers; 


Automobile ac- 
22445f, 
linseed oil cakes; 
nut 


beans; 
22447f, linseed 
and oil cakes; 
automatic; 22387, 
22414, pens, foun- 


coco 


ground 
pencils, 
industrial; 


ties; 


toys. 


ties; sport 


imple- 
disc pul- 
22401, refriger- 
ators, 


99 


dried arbor 


chinery for 


22434, tools for 


391, 


ing 


9992 


tools, 22384, 


in 


rye. 
10S. 

novelties such 
pants, bibs, and 


390, 
GERMANY 991, agricultural ma- 
chinery; 22391, agricultural implements; 
22381, automobiles; 22381, automobile 
22383, dish-washing and 
household machines, 
apples; 22384, dock and h 
22382, drilling machines, 
electrically operated; 223 
polishing machines, duplex: 22383, hotel 
and utensils; 223 
ice-cream making > 9on% ma- 
textile and leather industry; 
and woodworking industries; 22.- 
machine special; 
223 refrigerating machines; 
385, road-building equipment; 2243 
yarn, 
cotton, evenly spun, without knarls. 
ITALY ; 
lead, blocks; 22420, leather, 
artificial; 22407, 

2419, textile goods. 
LATVIA—22370f, wheat: 2237( 
MALTA—22415, 

rubber 
as bathing caps, baby 
aprons. 
glazed, black; 22424. underwear. for 
men, women and children. 
and plumbing supplies, and. fixtures; 
2243 glass, window, plain, leaded, or 
plate; 2243 
household appliances, electrical; 22431, 
electrical; 22431, paints; 
22431, roofing, 
roofing, in roll or pieces; 22431, var- 
wall papers. 


electrical. 
22434, automobile accessories and parts 
accessories; oe 
electrical; 22366f, 
ment; 22 
d; 22382, grinding and 
kitchen appliances 22383, 
machines; 22384, 
machine automobile, 
roll- 
stock; 22383, 
224: 
Tires, automobile and truck; 22421, 
—22454, automobile accessories; 
tin in blocks and plates. 
JAMAICA 
—* emer iN if, 
piar 
MEXICO—22436, 
NETHERLANDS — 22424, moleskins, 
NEW ZEALAND—22431, bathroom 
2243 
2431, hardware, builders’; 22431, 
lighting fixtures, 
metal, stamped; 22431, 
nishes; 22431, 


PERU—22416, phonograph records. 
SALVADOR—22372f, bacons; 22372, 
carbide; 22372f, canned goods; 22372, ce- 
ment; 22372f, flour; 22372, hosiery, all 
kinds; 22372, iron sheets, galvanized; 
22372, structural shapes; 22572, upper 
leathers; 22372, wire, barbed; 22372f, 
hams 
SCOTLAND—22371, 
pig lead; 22371, sandpaper; 
phur; 22371f, starch. 
SOUTH AFRICA—22435, 
mobile and motorcycle. 
SWITZERLAND—22417, 
equipment. 
TURKEY—22405, patent leather. 
URUGUAY yarn, cotton. 
Cooperative Offices Listed. 
Following are the district and coopera- 
e offices of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce to which applica- 
information may be directed: 
Chamber cf Commerce; At- 
Post Office Bldg., Baltimore. 
Export Import Bureau Ass’n_ of 
Commerce, 22 Light St.; Birmingham, 
Chamber of Commerce; Bo 1801 
Customhouse; Bridgeport, 
turers Assn.; Charleston, S. ( 
of Commerce; Chattanooga, 
Railway System; Chicago, Room 845, 33 
South Clark St.; Cincinnati, Chamber 
Commerce; Cleveland, Chamber of Com- 
Columbus, Chamber of Commerce; 
Chamber of Commerce; Dayt 
Commerce; Des Moines, 


abrasive; 


“<s0/ 


tires, auto- 


refrigerating 


9496 


—Loecl 


tions for 
Akron, 
lanta, 538 


and 


ton, 
Man ul fac - 
, Chamber 
Southern 


a 


merce; 
Dallas, 
Chamber 
Federal Bldg 

Detroit, 607 Free Press Building; 
Paso, Chamber of Commerce; Erie, 
Chamber Commerce; Fort 
Chamber of Commerce; Galveston, 
Post Office Bldg.; Houston, Chamber 
Commerce; Indianapolis, Chamber 
Commerce; Jacksonville, Chamber of 
Commerce; Los Angeles, Chamber of 
Commerce; Louisville, Board of Trade 
Bldg.; Memphis, Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg.; Milwaukee, Ass’n of Commerce; 
Minneapolis, Federal Building; Mobile, 
Chamber of Commerce; Muncie, Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

New York, 734 Customhouse; 
Chamber of Commerce; New 
322 Post Office Bldg.; Norfolk, Hampton 
Roads Maritime Exchange; Orange, Tex., 
Chamber of Commerce; Pensacola, Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Philadelphia, 20 South 
Fifteenth St., Room 812; Pittsburgh, 
Chamber of Commerce; Portland, Oreg., 
222 Oregon Bldg.; Providence, Chamber 
of Commerce; Richmond, Chamber of 
Commerce; Rochester, Chamber of Com- 
St. Louis, 1201 Liberty Central 


on 
a 


25 


¢ 
oi 


El 
Pa., 
Worth, 
309 

of 


of 


of 


Newark, 
Orleans, 


Chamber of Commerce; 
310 Customhouse; Seat- 
Building; Syracuse, 
Tacoma, Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Toledo, Chamber of 
Commerce; Trenton, Chamber of Com- 
merce; Worcester, Chamber of 
merce. 


San Diego, 
San Francisco, 
tle, 515 Lowman 


Com- 


| a decrease 


| crease of 2.0 per 


| oil capacity of 


Commerce 


August Production 
Of Crude Petroleum 
Higher Than in J uly 


Decline Misiasied From Fig- 
ure for Same Month of 
1925; Gasoline Sets 
Records. 


The of 
ment of Commerce 
of 

for August, placing production of crude 
petroleum in the United States in August 


increase of 2.5 


Mines 


has 


Bureau of 


just announced 


its report petroleum _ statistics 


66,525,000 barrels, 
cent over the preceding month, 

of 1.6 with 
August, 1925. 
Production 


at an 
per 
the 


compared 
month of 


of gasoline in August 


25,416,000 
over 
over 


barrels, an in- 
the month of 
August a 


amounted to 
cent 
cent 


and 9.6 


ago. 


July 
year 

Producing oil well 
gust numbered 1,924 
July, being the highest number for any 
month since 1920. 

The full text of 
follows: 

Crude Petroleum: 


per 


completed in Au- 
as against 1,861 in 


the Bureau’s report 


The production of 
crude petroleum in the United States 
during the month August, 1926, as 
compiled from pipe-line runs reported 
to the Bureau of Mines, Department of 
Commerce, amounted to 66,525,000 bar- 
rels, a daily average of 2,146,000 bar- 
rels. This represents an increase of 
2.5 per cent over the preceding month, 

from a year ago of 


ol 


decrease 
cent. 
Texas Near Record. 
As was the case in July, increased de- 
in the Panhandle and 
fields were responsible for 
increased production. The produc- 
ion of Texas during August nearly 
a its record figure established in 
latter part of 1923, when the Powell 
field was at its height. 
Imports of crude petroleum during 
August, 1926, were 5,332,000 barrels, 
over 500,000 barrels of which were from 
Colombia and over 1,00,000 barrels 
from Venezuela. 


but is a 
1.6 per 


velopments 


Spindletop 


the 


ee 9 tte ; : . ‘ . 
During August there were 1,924 pro- | Explosives (including consumption in 


ducing oil well completed as against 
1,861 in July. This constitutes the 
highest figure for producers completed 
in one month since 1920. 

Total stocks of crude petroleum were 
again reduced. Stocks at refineries and 
stocks of heavy crude petroleum in Cali- 
fornia were slightly increased, but tank 
farm and pipe line stocks ez 
fornia decreased nearly 1,750,000 
rels. These stocks on August 31, 
amounted to 276,448,000 barrels. 

Refined Products: Total runs to stills 
of crude petroleum during August, 
1926, amounted to 67,693,000 barrels, 
of which 4,158,000 barrels for- 
eign crude petroleum. This represents 
a slight increase in total runs over July 
and a 1 per cent increase over a year 
ago. That the present trend is toward 


bar- 
1926, 


was 


but | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
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Gold 


Production 


ALL STATEMENTS HEREIN 
AND WitrHoUT COMMENT 


| Reduction of More Than Seven Per Cent 


Reported in Production of Explosives | 


Results of Biennial Census S how Seven Concerns Lost to 


Industry, With Four of 


The Department ina 
statement just issued, announces that 
establishments engaged primarily in 


manufacture of explosives reported the 


of Commerce, 


| manufacture in 1925 of products valued 


the Depart- | 


st of Cali- | 


a greater dependence on foreign scurces 


of supply for uses other than for fuel 
is illustrated by the fact that runs 
still of foreign crude petroleum during 
August, 1926, were a 52 per cent in- 
crease over the preceding year, whereas 
runs of domestic crude petroleum de- 
creased. 
Gasoline Output at Peak. 

Gasoline production and consumption 
continued to establish records figures. 
Production amounted to 25,146,000 bar- 
rels, a daily average of 820,000 barrels, 
which represents an increase of 2.0 per 
cent over July and of 9.6 per cent over 
August, 1925. Percentage recovery and 
per cent of the total gasoline attrib- 
utable to 
cent, respectively. 
demand these gasoline stocks rep- 
resented 36 days’ supply as compared to 
43 supply on hand the previous 
month and 44 days’ supply on hand 
August 31, 1925. 

Domestic 
282,000 barre] 
000 barrels. 
crease over 

ys 


to 


of 


days’ 
to 
demand amounted to 26,- 
s, a daily average of 848,- 
This represents an_in- 
July of 9 per cent and over 
August, 1925, of 18 per cent. 

Perhaps the outstanding event of the 
month in gasoline statistics was the 10 
per cent decrease in stocks, which 
high even for the month of August. 
Stocks of gasoline on hand August 31, 
1926, amounted to 34,551,000 barrels 

compared to ,915,000 barrels on 
hand the previous month and to 36,- 

3,000 barrels on hand August 31, 
1925. This was the first time since 
that August gasoline stocks were 

than the corresponding stocks 
‘eding year. 

domestie consumption of lubri- 
set a record figure—the total of 


is 


1920 
lower 
for the 

The 
cants 
2,279,000 barrels being an increase 
July of 9 cent. Gas oil, fuel oil 
and wax stocks continued to increase, 
these being the only refined products 
of importance to show increases in 
stocks during August. 

The refinery data of this report were 
complied from schedules of 533 re- 
fineries, with an aggregate daily crude 
2,721,000 barrels. These 
refineries operated during August at 80 
per cent of their capacity as compared 
with per cent in July. 


Seeks to Plac e Cc tai 
In Factories of America 


Automotive Division 
of Commerce has 
that Joseph Bailie, organizing 
director of the Institute of Technical 
Training, of Shanghai, is in this coun- 
try for the purpose of placing Chinese 
students American industrial plants. 
Interested automotive executives. it 
it was stated, may communicate with Mr. 
Baile through Frederick E. Searle, Ford 


pre 


ner 
per 


Q1 
ol 


ofthe De- 
just an- 


The 
partment 
nounced 


ir 
In 


s Motor Co., Detroit. 


racking 37.5 and 32.0 per | 
At the current rate | 


| of management which will be counted by 
| our grandsons most to our credit of any 
| since 
| the minds of management to receive in- 


over | 


| of scientific merchandising, 


| created. 


at $69,668,837. This was a decrease of 
7.1 per cent as compared with the value 
of explosives produced in 1928, the last 
preceding census year. 
Biennial Census. 
Following is the full text of a report 


| on the explosives industry together with 


statistical data: 

According to data collected at the 
biennial census of manufactures, 1925, 
the establishments engaged primarily in 
the manufacture of explosives reported 
products: valued at $69,668,837, a de- 
crease of 7.1 per cent as compared with 
$76,029,127 in 1923, the last preceding | 


the year, 





census year, though an increase of 17.7 
per cent as compared with $59,174,598 in 
1921. 

The more important 
reported for 1925 were: 
310,576 pounds, valued 
blasting powder, 6,437,876 kegs (of 25 
pounds), $9,684,228; permissible explo- 
sives, 60,711,877 pounds, $7,944,684; and 


TABLE 


of the products 
Dynamite, 282,- 
at $36,163,905; 


Number 


Wage earners (average number)* 
Maximum month 
Minimum month 
Per cent of maximum 


Cost of materials (including fuel, electric 
power and containers) 
Products, total value 


Value added by manufacture} 
Horsepower 


‘Not including salaried employes. 


Summary for the Industry: 


Them Idle in 1925. 


smokeless powder, 4,053,522 pounds, $2,- 


768,511. 


Of the 103 establishments reporting for | 
Pennsylvania, | 


1925, 24 were located in 
10 in Ohio, 7 in Illinois, 5 in Kentucky, 
5 in Missouri, 5 in New Jersey, 5 in Ok- 
lahoma, 5 in West Virginia, 4 in New 
York, 4 in Washington, 3 in Alabama, 
3 in California, 3 in Kansas, 3 in Texas, 
and the remaining 17 in 12 other States. 

In 1928 the industry was represented 
by 106 establishments, the decrease to 105 
in 1925 being the net result of a loss of 
seven and a gain of four. Of the 
establishments lost to the industry, 
had gone business prior to 
beginning of 


two 
out of the 
1925, 
ued at less than $5,000. 

No data are tabulated at the biennial 
for establishments with prod- 
$5,000 in value. 

Statistical Data. 

The statistics for 1925 and 1923 are 
presented in Tables 1 and herewith. 
The figures for 1925 are preliminary and 
subject correction as may be 
found necessary upon further examina- 
tion of the returns. 


censuses 
ucts under 


to such 


1925 and 1 
Per cent of 
increase 
1925 or decrease 
103 


1923 
106 


a.¢ 


5.697 6,588 10.8 
July 5,790 Aug. 6,778 
Dec. 5,37¢ Dec. 5.891 


86.9 

$9,112,027 
369. ‘668, 837 
$31.791.419 


38,208 


+ Value of products less cost of materials. 


TABLE 2.—Products, by kind, 


Total value 


wells), total: 
Pounds . 
Veit... 
Dynamite— 
Pounds . 


Permissible explosives— 
Pounds... 


Nitroglycerin— 
Production, pounds 
Sold as such— 
PIO «6.6 eas 0 ses su eewmeeee 


Consumed in shooting wells— 
POURGS: .. ..< 4 


quantity 


and value: 
1925 


1925 and 192: 
1923 


$69,668,837 $75,029,127 | 
shooting 


$68,132,607 


67 Toe 34 

$9,389,968 

78,951,184 71,087,865 
. 

373,832 114,037 

$266,197 


2,686,158 


Received for contract work, shooting 


WEHS 6 k.ces a 
Consumed in works 

pounds ‘ 
Blasting powder— 

Kegs (25 lbs.) 

Valie « .s,< 
Gunpowder, black— 

Pounds 


where 


Smokeless powder— 
Pounds 
Value... 

Fuse powder— 
Pounds. . 
Value .. 

Other explosives— 
Pounds .... 


All other 


products, 


$2,011,393 $2,059,472 


produced, 


75,891,194 68,392,085 


8,433,986 
$13,493,183 


6,437,87 
$9,684,228 
1,177,570 2,779,422 
$238,319 

4,053,522 


$2,768,511 


2,840,150 2,724, 
$609,437 


23,420,822 
$2,528,621 


36,087,799 
$4,139,085 
$5,843,080 








American Industry Expected to Benefit 


By Conferences in “Management Week” | 


Honorary Chairman Tells in 


Statement of Progress in 


Elimination of Waste. 


[Continued From Page 1.] 


for self-criticism of distribution methods, 
no longer defensively believing that those | 
we are using are the best possible. 

These conferences, and the growing | 
health of trade associations and of joint 
a change in the traditions 


research, point 


the war—the opening, namely, of 


formation from others and exchange in- 


; cause 





formation with them. 

The Distribution Conference set before 
us an ideal of controlled merchandising— 
first 
step towards which is the simplification 
movement the Department of Commerce 
has inspired. When varieties numbered 
in thousands are reduced to hundreds 
and kundreds to dozens. not only are 
manufacturing and carrying costs re- 
duced, but a new necessity and a new 
incentive for scientific merchandising are 
For simplified lines must be se- 
lected more on their merits than on their 
superficial appeal, market analyses are 
more valuable and more _ possible, 
scientific open price making is encour- 


a long 


, aged. 


. selling cost. 


| cal effects of advertising and 


| better 


Advertising Values Studied. 

Advertising can be a source of tre- 
niendous waste or a means of reducing 
The past few years have 
seen real progress in studying the practi- 
in elimi- 
nating the more wasteful sorts. 

In a similar detached spirit a study of 
the work of salesmen and saleswomen 


| gun. 


and | ; 
; | everything they use is 





has been begun by pioneers, and a few 
first steps in better time scheduling and 
training have been taken. 
manufacturing, advances 


In in 


tech- | 


nology have for many years been con- 


spicuous; but even more important, be- 
of service, been 
advances in goodwill. The 
have brought to both 
and employed a gain in mutual 
which 


to 


double have our 


recent 


two vears em- 


ployer 


confidence and respect can, if 


we will have it so, lead new planes 


satisfaction and 
the best 
management 


of possibility of 
We have 


history 


today chance 


that 


ency. 
in our and 


| labor will find the terms upon which they 


can work together. 
all this we 

3efore us lies much greater 
with every 


In have barely just be- 


ress. For increase in com- 
plexity life 
types of waste appear, and along with 
them new chances for discovery. We 
shall not only find new sources of ma- 
terials, as we found chrome in Mon- 
tana, but also new and more effective 
ways of using old materials. Research 
and testing laboratories are growing, 
but still some thousands of concerns 
have yet to realize that every pound of 
“chemical” in na- 
ture. In merchandising, selling, and 
finance the scientific method of analysis 
and induction as a base for common- 
sense will prove of steadily widening 
value. 

Notes Progress In Industry. 


or extent in modern new 


Not very long ago production was a | 


“mysteries,” but, 
place there, a 
started—a com- 


handicraft and had its 
when science found a 
new kind of progress 
pound progress, every step of which 
showed up still greater possibilities on 
ahead. A century experience in bet- 
tering our methods of production has 


of 
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; or 
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577,245,570 | | ca a 
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eens asl 
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} met. 
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 aecceeal over the half-year of 1925. 


5,150,825 | 
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300 | 
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Shipping 


Transvaal Reduces 
Percentage Share 
Of Gold Production 


‘ 

| Output Reported Increasing, 

but Proportion of World 
Contribution Is 


Less. 
in a 
the 


The of Commerce, 
statement that 
percentage of world production of gold 


Department 


just issued, reports 


| mined in the Transvaal district of South 


Africa steadily decreased in the 
past three years. This situation exists, 
despite the fact that the Transvaal out- 
gold established a new high ree- 
in 1925. 
The statement 
from William L. 
at Johannesburg. 
full text of the statement follows: 


Although the Transvaal output of gold 


has 


put of 


is based on a report 
Kileoin, assistant trade 


The 


established a new high record in 19285, it 


is note from the annual 


interesting to 
of the South 
that this area’s percentage of 
world production has shown a small but 


report African 


progressive decline during the past a 


years. 


The proportion of the world 


total was reached in 1923 with a 
centage of 52.6. This fell 51.6 per 
cent in 1924, and last year the ratio was 
cent. 

World production of gold in 
estimated by the Chamber of Mines at 
18,829,269 fine ounces, with a valuation 
of £80,000,000. Of the total the Trans- 
vaal contribution was 9,597.573 fine 
ounces, valued at £40,767,901. Taking 
gold at standard value, this the 
highest figure ever attained by lo- 
cal mines. 

The United States, according to the 
same souree, was the second largest 
producer, supplying 2,376,614 fine ounces, 
12.6 per cent. As the 1924 output 
was 2,511,243 fine ounces, 13.5 per 
cent of the total, the past year’s figures 
represent a decline both actually and 
relatively. 

Canada, on the other 
the 
283,601 fine 
1,525,000 in 1924, and to 
1925, an increase in the ratio from 7 
cent. 

Transvaal gold marketed during 1925 
9,482,590 fine ounces, and was 
of as follows: South African 

Bank, 5,055,273 fine ounces; 
fine ounces; London, for 
realization, 717,344 fine ounces; National 
of South Africa, 467,736 fine 
Sovereigns, ex mint, 286,513 fine 
London, 226,420 fine ounces; and 
Amsterdam, 215,938 fine ounces. The 
Dur- 


largest 
per- 


to 


1925 is 


1S 


the 


its 


or 


, shows ex- 
output advanc- 
ounces in 1928 
1,740,386 in 
to 


hand 


disposed 


ounces; 


ban for India, and the demand was 


As contrasted with last year’s returns, 
the output for the first six months of 
year shows a healthy in- 
crease, reaching the high figure of 4,889,- 


| 196 fine ounces, as against 4,784,115 in 
; the corresponding period of 1925. 


The 


value was £20,449,515, a gain of £387,633 


Legion to Use “‘Leviathan”’ 
As Headquarters on Trip 


Brig. Gen. A. C. Dalton, president of 
the United States Shipping Board Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, has just an- 
nounced orally, that the steamship 
“Leviathan” will be the headquarters 
of the American Legion delegates who 


| go to Paris for the convention in Sep- 


tember, 1927. General Dalton said he 
has concluded arrangements with J. J. 
Wicker, director of travel, of the Legion, 
and that the “Leviathan” will be placed 
at the disposal of the Legion for the 
trip if 1,509 Legionnaires book 
passage. He said the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation will make a round trip rate 
of $175, minimum, as against the stand- 
ard round trip rate of $265. 

Two other ships, the “President Hard- 
ing” and the ‘President Roosevelt,” he 
added, will be placed at the disposal of 
the Legion if there are enough pas- 
sengers to fill them. 


lenin too ‘dint to astinae us to hie al 
of opportunity. A century of growth 
of scientific spirit in our selling, financ- 
ing and merchandising is still less likely 
to discover limits to our ingenuities. 

At the meetings of the local com- 
mittees during ‘‘Management Week” 
an inspiring total of practical accom- 
plishments will be reported. A greater 
and even more inspiring total would 
be the lesser sevings we have made, 
have woven into our going practices, 
and forgotten. For waste elimination 
is greatest as a sum of little things. 

So all concerned in management can 
help, and feel assured that even though 
specific savings temporarily profit few, 
before long in this dynamic business 
world true savings all find their ways 
to the service of society. 

Our truest progress in the last 
| years has been along cooperative lines, 
by openness and frankness. This has 
induced analysis and a scrupulous care 
for accuracy, and this in turn a growing 
skill in foresight and in planning. These 
| are the conditions which have preceded 
the birth of all the great professions. 
They hold the promise, if we will heed 
them, that to take part in business man- 
agement may some day become as high 
a service as the best traditions of medi- 
cine and teaching demand; that we may 
| soon regard the lessening waste as 
doctors now regard the mitigation of 
disease; that we can make of a manage- 
| ment a great profession, bringing to.man 
material gains; and spiritual gains ime 
| measurably outweighing them. 


few’ 


Chamber a 


fully o 
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Railroads 


National Railways 
Of Mexico Report 


Increased Earnings 


Cut in Revenues of Consoli- 
dated Railway of Cuba 
Ascribed to Reduced 
Freight Rates. 


Increased business on the 
Railways of Mexico and decreased earn- 
ings of the Consolidated Railway of 
Cuba are reported to the Department 
of Commerce by its representatives 
abroad. Developments in foreign rail- 
way activities are surveyed in notes com- 
piled by the Transportation Division 
from reports, the sources being 
tioned in parentheses. 

The notes in full text read: 

Canadian company wants agency 
railway equipment, including steel 
locomotives, staybolts, and 
equipment for passenger and 
railway yards. The firm in question 
the Taylor & Arnold Engineering Co., 
389 Shannon St., Montreal, Quebe 
ter J. Donnelly, Assistant Trade 
missioner, Montreal, September 23, 
by cabie.) 

“Floating debt of Argentine State Rail- 
way may be consolidated, as the presi- 
dent of the Republic is expected to con- 
vene an extra of congress for 
the approval of such a measure. (H. 
Bentley MacKenzie, Acting Commercial 
Attache, Buenos Aires, September 25, 
1926, by mail.) 

Two hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lar subsidy by the Rouyn Mines Rail- 

way ee a for new line, to be ap- 
proximately 4 5 miles in length, has been 
granted. The line will run from a point 
at or near O’Brien, in the township of 
Privat, to a point in the township of 
Rouyn. The sum of $150,000 a year for 
40 years also was voted to aid in pro- 
viding a bridge across the St. Lawrence 
River at Montreal. (E. Haldeman Denni- 
son, Consul, Quebec, August 13, 1926, 
by mail.) 

Earnings of Consolidated Railway of 
Cuba decreased during the year ended 
June 30, 1926, by $1,601,082 under the 
earnings for the previous year. The 
Consolidated Railway is composed of the 
Cuba Railroad Co., and the Ferrocariles 
del Norte. 


for 


freight 


is 


Com- 
1926. 


session 


by the order of the C Cuban Government 
(put into effect about the first of this 
decreasing freight rates, by the 
low price of sugar, and the six week’s 
strike on the Cuba Railroad. (R. M. 
Connell, Assistant Commercial Attache, 
Havana, September 10, 1926, by mail.) 
Business of National Railways of Mexi- 


y year) 


ice has improved considerably over last | 
| at 


vear, aS seen in gxross receipts for the 
March-June period, inclusive. Gross re- 
ceipts during this period amounted to 
831,652,000 pesos, 2,466,00 pesos more 
than during the corresponding period of 
last year, according to “El Universal” of 
August 4. (C. W. Lewis, Vice Consul, 
Mexico City, August 8, 21, 1926, by 
mail.) ; 

Spanish railway receipts 
during the first six months of 
Of the three leading railways, the re- 
ceipts of the Norte rose from 156,- 
822.000 pesetas to 159,051,000 pesetas; 
receipts of the Madrid-Zaragoza-Ali- 
cante increased 141,942,000 to 145,753,- 
057 pesetas, and of the Andaluces from 
29,195,000 to 29,416,000 pesetas. (John 
S. Calvert, Consul, Barcelona, August 
14, 1926, by mail.) 

Direct railway communication _ be- 
tween Warsaw and Leningrad, via the 
frontier station Niegoreloie, was sched- 
uled for opening on September 15. 
(Ronald H. Allen, Acting Commercial 
Attache, Warsaw, August 23, 1926, by 
mail.) 

Contract for construction and opera- 
tion of new branch of Bolivar Railway 
has been approved by the National Con- 
gress of Venezuela. The contractor is 
Charles Arthur Hutchings, general man- 
ager of the Bolivar Railway. The new 
branch will run from La Rosita, on the 
main line betwen Tucacas and San 
Felipe, to El Pallito, a station the 
Puerto Cabello & Valencia Railway. 
The total length of the new branch will 
be 54 kilometers. According to the con- 
tract, construction must be begun with- 
in two years from the date of its ap- 
proval, 
five years following the date 
proval of the plans by the Ministry of 
Public Works. (George R. Phelan, Vice 
Consul, Puerto Cabello, August 
1926, by mail.) 

Sixty-six thousand dollars for three 
locomotives for the Western Railroad of 
Minas Geraes has been authorized by the 
Minister of Transportation of 
The locomotives, which will be the 
Pacific type. will be ordered from the 
German factory Saechsiche Maschinen- 
fabrik, vorm. Rich, Hartman & Co. Bra- 
zil Ferro Carril, August 19, 1926, trans- 
mitted by W. Duval Brown, assistant 
Trade Commisioner, Rio de Janeiro, Au- 
gust 27, 1926, by mail.) 

Work on machine shops 
bana Railroad is well advanced. 
completed the shops will cover 
of about five acres. 
cost about $1,280.000 and the machinery 
is estimated to cost $960,000 (Brazil 
Ferro Carri!l. August 19, 1926, 
mitted by W. Duval Brown, 
Trade Commissioner, Rio de Janeiro, 
gust 27, 1926, by mail.) 

First refrigerator car of Central Rail- 
road of Brazil has been completed for the 
transportation of fish from the 
Francisco River to Bello Horizonto, and a 
second ear is under construction. 
zil Ferro Cavrril, September 26, 1926, 
transmitted by W. Duval Brown, Assist- 
and Trade Commissioner, Rio de Janerio, 
September 27, 1926, by mail.) 

Rumania may use Czechoslovak rolling 
stock, the Railway Administration of the 
former country having requested the 
Ministry of Railways of the latter, to 


or 


increased 


of 


of 


for Soroca- 


an area 


Au- 


lend it 600 covered freight cars and 130 | 
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National | 
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men- | 


for | 
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The president of the com- | 
panq explains the decrease in earnings | 


' at a minimum. 





| legislation 


action 
| ful. 


1926. | 


; House 


| last 


| whiew figures hav 
| since 
and must be completed within | 
of ap- | 
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DAILY STATEMENT 
Receipts and Expenditures 
‘ of the 
U.S. Treas 
At Close of Business Sept. 
Made public Oct. 2) 


ury 
wv 
30 


Receipts. 


Customs receipts ... $1,975,457.67 


| Internal-revenue receipts: 


Income tax 
Misc. internal revenue. . 
receipts 


rr 839, 163.5 55 
1,106,494. a 


424,377,279.3 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day 


437, 322, 937. 40 
E xpendi tures. 
expenditures. 
debt.. 


Total 


$9,816,667.53 
1,866,094.92 
412,065.66 
9,269.91 
104,265.84 
36,510.00 
45,926.32 


12,290, 800.18 


Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal 

Operations in spec. 
Adj. serv. cert. fund 
Civil serv. retirement fund 


accts. 


Total ord. expenditures. 
debt expenditures 
chargeable against ordi- 
nary receipts 

pub. debt expend’s. 
Balance today 411,845,322.37 


437 ,322,937.40 | 


| Mr. Tilson Predicts 


Continued Economy 


| Floor Leader of Republicans in 


House Deprecates Talks of 
“Raid on Treasury.” 


Representative ‘John Q. ‘Tilson, of Con- 
necticut, Republican floor leader of the 
House, called at the White House on 
October 2 to reassure President Coolidge, 
he said, that the administration need 
anticipate ‘“‘no battle royal” 
ing session to keep Federal expenditures 


| 
| down. 


In behalf of the President, an oral an- 
nouncement had been made October 1 
deprecating “whispers in the air” that 
matters were shaping up for a “raid on 
the Treasury” at the short session 
Congress. Mr. Tilson said: 

“I saw accounts of the 
perturbation in the papers this morning, 
and I just called to assure him we were 
all with him in his efforts to continue 
Federal economy and keep expenditures 
There are no ambitious 
plans afoot to spend a lot of money and 
should any crop up they will be promptly 
squelched.” 

Asked about contemplated legislation 
the December session, the 


leader said he doubted whether there 


| would be any appreciable legislative pro- 
| gram for the short term. 


The usual ap- 
bills, rivers and harbors 
and ¢onsideration of radio 
control are the only major matters now 
on the calendar, he said. He considered 
on railroad consolidation doubt- 


propriag¢ion 


Of farm relief, Representative Tilson 
said the Administration members of the 
“now as always are ready for any 
kind of remedial legislation which is 
economically sound and which will not, 
in the end, act as a boomerang on the 


farmers.” 


| Decline Reported in Debits 
To Individual Accounts | 


Debits to individual accounts, as re- 


| ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 


banks in leading cities for the week 
ended September 29 and announced by the 
board October 2, aggregated $11,434,000,- 
000, or 9.9 per cent below 


$12,690,000,000 reported for the preced- 


| ing week. 


Total debits for the 
view are 3611,900,000, or 5 


week under re- 
.1 per cent be- 


low those for the week ended September | 


30, 
cline 


1925. New York City reports a de- 
of $238,000,000 as compared with 
year, Chicago $147,000,C00, Phila- 
delphia. $68,000,000 and Minneapolis $25,- 
000,000. 

Aggregate debits for 141 centers for 
e been published weekly 
January, 1919, amounted to $10,- 
759,865,000 as compared with 
330,000 for the preceding week and $11,- 
30, 


ber 1925. 


The Department of Commerce has just 


been advised in a report from William 
Lon- | 


L. Cooper, Commercial Attache at 
don, that a program of extension of the 
electrification of the Southern Railway 
in England is: contemplated. It has 
sued a statement based on Mr. Cooper’s 
report, the full text of which follows: 
Extension of electrification of the 
Southern Railway in England is planned 


is- 


on a program which includes replacing: | 
| the existing overhead system with a di- 
the | 


rect current third-rail system and 
electrification of 105 miles of track now 
operated with steam locomotives. 

The total cost of the new jroject will 
be approximately $18,247,000 and it 
planned to complete the work by the end 
of 1928, it is believed in England. It 
unlikely that foreign manufacturers will 
be able to compete with British firms as 
far as rolling stock and track equipment 
are concerned but that there may be op- 
portunity to obtain subcontracts for fit- 
tings and accessories. 


is 


1S 


locomotives for the shipment of the 1926 
grain ‘It is anticipated that the 
request will be granted, since the Czecho- 
slovak Railway Administration has avail- 
able more than 9,000 covered 
Frank P. 8S. 
September 9, 


crop. 


1926, by mail.) 


12,100,000.00 | 
1,086,814.85 | 


at the com- | 


of | 


President’s | 


floor ! 


the total of | 


$11,944,- | 


the week ended Septem- | 


cars. | 
Glassey, Vice Consul, Prague, ! 
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Receipts 


‘Revenue Receipts 
Of Dallas for 1925 
Totaled $8,440,510 


Operation of 
Cost $4,827,780, or $25.45 
Per Capita; Debt Shows 
Increase. 


The Bureau of the Census of the De- 
partment of Commerce has just 
nnounced that revenue receipts of the 
city of Dallas in the fiscal year ended 
April 30, 1925, 


tenance and operation of governmental 
departments amounting to $4,827,780. 

The per capita revenue receipts were 
$44.49 and expenditures for city govern- 
ment were $25.45. The net indebtedness 
of Dallas is shown to be $19,297,007, or 
$107.71 per cent. 

Following is the full text of the Bu- 
reau summary: 

The Department of Commerce 
nounces a summary of the financial sta- 
tistics of the city corporation of Dallas, 
Tex., for the fiscal year 
30, 1925. 


Expenses Hold Steady. 
Expenditures: The payments 
maintenance and operation of the 
eral departments of Dallas, Tex., 
the fiscal year ending April 30, 
; amounted to $4,827,780, or $25.45 per 
capita. In 1924 the comparative 


for 


for 


general departments was $25.47, and for 
1918, $16.16. 
Payments for 
service enterprises 
amounted to $517,073; 


the operation of public 
(waterworks) 


provements, including those for public 
service enterprises, $4,719,907. The to- 
tal payments, therefore, 
general departments and public service 
enterprises, interest, and outlays, were 
$11,024,849. The totals include all pay- 
ments for the year, whether made from 
current revenues or 
of bond issues. 

Revenues: The total revenue receipts 
| of Dallas for 1925 were $8,440,510, or 
| $44.49 per capita. This was $2,135,568 
} more than the total payments of the 
year, exclusive of the payments for per- 
| manent improvements, but $2,584,539 
less than the total payments including 
| those for permanent improvements. 
These payments in excess of revenue re- 
ceipts were met from the proceeds of 
debt obligations. 

Property taxes represented 61.3 
cent of the total revenue for 1925; 66.0 
; per cent for 1924; and 68.7 per cent for 
1918. 
erty taxes collected was 80.7 per 
from 1918 to 1924, and 9.9 per cent from 
1924 to 1925. The per 
| taxes were $27.29 in 1925, $25.57 in 1924, 
| and $20.43 in 1918. 
operated by the city represented 15.6 
| per cent of the total revenue for 

13.5 per cent for 1924, and 11.8 per cent 
for 1918. 

Indebtedness: The net 
| (funded or fixed debt less sinking fund 
; assets) of Dallas on April 30, 1926, was 
| $19,297,007, or $101.71 per capita. 

1924 the per capita debt was $92.46, and 

in 1918, $43.51. 





The increase in net debt reported for ; 


1925 was due to a bond issue for exten- 

sion of the water-supply system 
Assessed Valuations and Tax Levies: 

For 1925 the assessed valuation of 


675. The levy for all purposes for 1925 
was $7,951,190, 
64.1 per cent, was levied for 


corporation; $906,607, or 


the city 
11.4 per cent, 


for the State and $1.946,184, or 24.5 per | 


cent, 
levy for 
$41.91. 


for the county. The per capita tax 
the city, State, and county was 


Rate Decisions | | 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 


decisions by 
Campbell, 
which are summarized 


has justmade public rate 
, Division 38, Commissioners 
Cox and Taylor, 
as follows: 

No. 17128. 
et al. v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
| Company et al. Decided September 29, 
| 1926. 

1. Rates on potatoes, in carloads, 
on the Atlantic Coast Line 
oad to Kalamazoo, Jackson. 
Creek and Sturgis, Mich., found 
sonable and unduly prejudicial. Lawful 
basis of rates prescribed. Reparation 
denied. 

9 


lina 
Battle 


Proposed increased and reduced 
rates on potatoes, in carloads, from 
points in North Carolina and South 
Carolina on the Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 


| road to destinations in central territory, | N 


found not justified. Suspended schedules 
ordered canceled without prejudice to 
the establishment of rates in conformity 


Gove rnment | 


las $ 
| 017,333.69 for 


. | total 
an-. 


amounted to $8,440,510, | 
as compared with expenditures for main- 


an- | 


ending April | 


gen- | 
1925, | 


per | 
capita for maintenance and operation of | 


interest on debt, | 
$980,089; and outlays for permanent: im- | 


for expenses of | 


from the proceeds | 


per 
The incease in the amount of prop- | 
cent | 


capita property | 


Earnings of public service enterprises | 


1925, | 
indebtedness | 


In | 


property in Dallas subject to ad valorem | 
| taxes for city corporation was $209,810.- © 


of which $5,098,399, or | 


Summary of I. C. .. | | 


Taylor Produce Company 


from | 
| points in North Carolina and South Caro- 


Rail- | 


unrea- | 


MONDAY, 


anking 


| Treasury Recei ipts for 


OCTOBER 4, 1926. 


Foreign 


oe 


Quarter Ending 


September 30 Given as $1. 005,501. 667 


Figure Compared in Statement With 


$919,932,489 in 


Corresponding P eriod of 1925. 


[Continued From Page 1.] 


| compared with $81,376,654.72 in Septem- 
| ber, 


1925. 

Receipts, from duties collected at 
customs houses in September were given 
5,596,075.06, compared with $51,- 
September, 1925. 
for July, August and 
of this year was reported as $156.762,- 
575.14, compared with 
the corresponding period of 1925. 

Ordinary expenditures aggregated 
$250,450,794.43. Expenditures for Sep- 
| tember, 1925, were $285,942,947.20. The 


RECEIPTS (Ordinary) 
Custom 
Internal revenue: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous internz 
Miscellaneous receipt 
Proceeds Government- 
Foreign obligation 
Interest 
Railroad securities 
All others 
Trust fund receipts 
Proceeds sale of surp] 
Panama Canal il 
Other teaeeidiven 1s 
Total ordinary 
Excess of ordinary receipts over total 
tures chargeable against ordinary 
EXPENDITURES (Ordinary) 
| General expenditures 
Interest on public debt 
Refunds for customs receipts 
Refunds of Internal revenue receipts 
| Postal deficiency 
Panama Canal ; 
Operations:in Special 
Railroads 


Accounts: 


War Finance Corporation ...............00.. 


Shipping Board 
Alien property funds 
| Adjusted service certificate fund 
Civil service retirement fund 
| Investment of trust funds: 
Government Life Insurance 
Foreign Service Retirement 


Total ordinary 
Public debt retirements 
dinary receipts: 
Sinking fund 
Forfeitures, gifts, etc. 


Total 


Total expenditures 
ordinary recei 


chargeable 


RECEIPTS (Ordinary) 
Customs . 
Internal revenue: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts: 


Foreign obligations— 
MRICUDAD 5. .5:-2 Vo aayseaind eae Mee 
Interest . 


All others 
Trust fund receipts 
Proceeds sale of surplus property 
ramen ene tole, ete. 


Total ord nary 


Excess of ordin ary 


EXPEN DIT Tt "RES ieiiuerss 7” 
General expenditures 
Interest on public debt 
Refunds of Customs receipts 
Refund of Internal revenue receipts 
Postal deficiency 
Panama Canal 
Operations in Special Accounts: 





War Finance 
Shipping Board 
Alien prope: 
Adjusted service 
Civil Service irement fund 
Investment of trust funds: 
Government hiife Insurance 
District of Columbia Teachers’ 
Foreign Service Retirement 
Genera! Railroad Contingent 


certificate fund 
ret 


Retire: 


Total ordinary 
Public debt 
dinary receipts: 
Sinking fund 
Forfeitures 


Total. <<. 


expenditures chargeable 


receipts 


Total 
ordinary 

with the finding: 
3. Fourth 
Investigation 
o. 2700. 
from Duluth, 
R. R. 


ion relief denied. 
Suspension 


sec 
and 
N 
System 
H. & H. 
and Rail Route: 
27, 1926. Respone 


strict rates, 


Minn., to 


Decided 
ients’ 


the | 


The | 
September | 


$145,287,134.34 in | 


chargeable against 


MGUVORH SOCUTIEION$ 6.6.4.4. 40-000s.0s 6 <au ede se 


TOME. pon <5 Ue SON Sao 24S A Slew RR wECR OAS 


Docket 
Elimination Grand Trunk Ry. 
MN. Y,, 
Destinations via Lake 
September 
proposal to ré- 
on class traffic and various 


| figures for each month exclude expendi- 
tures under the public debt account which 
last month amounted to $40,000,000, as 
| compared with $46,900,000 for Septem- 
ber, last year. Public debt retirements 
thus far this fiscal year aggregate $134,- 
335 
the first quarter last year. 

Following is the full statement of the 
Treasury’s operations for the month of 
September, the quarterly period ending 
September 30 and comparative data for 
the corresponding periods of last year: 

Sept., 1926 


Sept., 1925 


$55,596,075.06 $51,017,333.69 
441,964,968.00 


53,953,577.21 


Seema ah wae 15 300.00 
3,736,944.89 568, 118.7 
3,417,649.05 29,731. 39 
2,904,830.15 2, 

554,714.89 1, 
2,649,380.52 1, 
978,295.65 
10,771,617.36 


8,036,762.72 


$576,528,052.78 $512,071,915. 
mee ndi- 


$286,063, $181,220,968.02 


57 

9.92 
18,441,381.88 
7,000.000.00 


833.4! 
790,645.91 
531,361.19 
290,968.23 
461,112.08 


164,283.53 


2,911,334.58 
6,000.00 
6,504.43 


$250, 450, 794, 43 


2,156,350.00 
5,680.31 


$283 


or- 


$40,000,000.00 
14,000.00 


$46,900,000.00 





$40,014,000.00 


"$46, 908, 000.00 


against 
$290,464,794.43 


Fiscal Year 1927 
to Date 


Same Period 
Fiscal Year 1926 
$156,762,575.14 
2,191.73 


162, 548.2 542.58 


Proceeds Government-owned securities— 


3,000.00 
10,000,168.00 
23,681,749.11 
56,425,850.06 
11,649,976.16 

3,029,659.77 
6,200,244.38 
2,119,358.51 
36,868 ,351.74 


10,247,661.94 


10,913 
8,723,998.96 


5,270,016.05 


$919,932,489.35 


$238,139,557.03 $129,280,881.2 
$474,688 982.28 
93,740.108.07 
4,356,400.52 
42,681,268.61 
15,648.28 
1,712,899.92 


$480,753,598 
112,128,005.20 
6,983,434.74 
49,070,534.62 


2,887,592.37 


138,640.26 »142,540.68 
2,008 ,375.90 5,252, 458 $7 
6,014,031. 81 


190,782.20 13,594,495.51 
11,495,034.30 
22,688.26 
33,812.27 
132,253.60 


8,498,937.50 
35,015.75 
34,540.89 


ment.... 


$633,012,110.15 


$7 707, 738,908.09 


retirements chargeable against 


335,500.00 
14,500.00 


$82,900,000.00 
12,700.00 


350,000.00 $82,912,709.00 
against 


$767 ,562,110.15 $790,651,608.09 


commodities, from Duluth, Minn., 
several Michigan points to destinations 
on the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford, so as not to apply in connection 
with the Grand Trunk by way of the 
Niagara frontier, found not in violation 
| of the Interstate Commerce act. Order 
of suspension vacated and proceeding 
| discontinued. 


Monthly Statistics R; heal Revenues and Expenses 


1926 
Freight revenue 1,11 
Pasenger revenue 
| Tota] incl. other revenue 
Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment 
Transportation expenses 
Total expenses incl. other 
Net from railroad... 
Taxes 
Net after 
Net after 
Aver. 


725 


taxes, 
rents 
miles operated:.......... 


| Operating ratio 


Detroit, 
August 


7.892 
6.857 
1.144.345 
193,197 
175,127 
319,168 
558 
418.787 
70.267 
348.469 
232.736 


Toledo & Ironton R. R. 
8 months 
1926 1925 
8,758.901 8,507.144 
8,296 73,154 56.210 
961.953 8,946,952 
168,746 1,378,447 1,893,173 
175,577 1,659,880 1,423,843 
282,424 2,517,598 2,330.436 
667,023 5,876,031 5.420.688 
994,930 3,070,921 3,251.325 
14,895 528,729 377,511 
279,881 ; 439.800 2,870,287 
182.012 665.962 2,071.418 
170.30 487.51 470.30 | 
69.3 65.7 62.5 


1925 
945,821 


36 


8,673,013 1 


Pasine Pacific R. R. 
August 8 months 
1926 1925 P96 1925 
,235.405 1.191,219 7.930.686 6,789,627 
247,700 274,279 1.345,545 1,427.916 
.609.842 5589,105 9,956,199 9.088914 
235.651 218,460 548, 809 1,518,492 
213,968 211,840 1,618,495 
458.302 499,869 3,166,400 
1.048,504 4,060,827 7,145,650 
561,338 § 
119,362 
441,756 
515.611 
1,042.68 
65.1 


79,037 
449,197 
533,822 
1,042.68 
66.8 73,7 


1,499.06 | China 


! China 


1 
: 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


500 as compared with $82,900,000 for | 


361,186,611.90 
81,376,654.73 | 


50,669.69 | 
069,845.15 | 
395,878.04 | 
2,125,009.18 | 


| 


| Finland (Markka) 


inpex 2611) 


Foreign Exchange 


[By 

New York, October 2. — 

eral Reserve Bank of New 

certified to the Secretary of the Treas- 
the following: 


Telegraph.) 


- The Fed- ! 


ury 
New York, 
1926. 


Federal Reserve Bank of 
October 2, 
The Honorable, 
The Secretary of the Treasury. 
Sir: 


In pursuance of the provisions of Sec- | 


99 


tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, deal- 
ing with the conversion of toreign cur- 
rency for the purpose of the assessment 
and collection of duties merchan- 
dise imported into the United States, we 
certify to 
the New 


for cable 


upon 


ascertained and hereby 
you that 
York market 


transfers payable in the foreign curren- 


have 


the buying rates in 


at noon today 


cies are as shown below. 
Respectfully, 
Manager, Foreign Department. 


buying 
cable 
in N. Y. 


for 


Country 


"n 
“ 
n 
s 
ap 


Noon 
Ra 


Europe: 
Austria (Schilling) 
Belgium (Franc) 
Bulgaria (Lev) 
Czechoslovakia (Krone) 
Denmark (Krone) 
England (Pound, Sterling) .... 


.15076 
0271 
.007275 
.029620 
.2655 
4.8521 
959 


France (Franc) 
Germany (Reichsmark) 
Greece (Drachma) 
Holland (Guilder) 
Hungary (Pengo) 

Italy (Lira) 

Norway (Krone) 
Poland (Zloty) 
Portugal (Escudo) 
Rumania (Leu) 


011897 
4004 
.1758 
0376 
.2190 
1109 


| Spain (Peseta) 
| Sweden (Krona) 


Switzerland (Franc) 


Yugoslavia (Dinar) 


942. 947. 20 | 


8,000.00 | 


Asia: 
(Chefoo Tael) 
(Hankow Tael) 
(Shanghai Tael) 
(Tientsin Tael) 
(Hongkong Dollar) 
China (Mexican Dollar) 
China (Tientsin or 
Dollar) 


China 
China 
China 


Peiyang 


| China (Yuan Dollar) 
| India (Rupee) 
|; Japan (Yen) 


| Cuba 
| Mexico (Peso) 


$145,287,134.34 


146,742.75 | 


9,244,413.15 | 
686.67 | 


4,333,058.03 ! 
6,151,658.16 | 


32,422,633.80 | 
- | ment of Venezuela during the month. 


| Sing re (S. S. Dollar) .s... 
$330,850.947.20 | Singapore (S. S.) (Dollar) 


.5608 
North America: 

Canada (Dollar) 

(Peso) 


1.000927 
999375 
-485000 

Newfoundland (Dollar) .998594 

South’ America: 

Argentina (Peso, Gold) 

Brazil (Milreis) 

Chile (Peso) .1212 

Uruguay (Peso) 1.0068 

(Monetary unit in Cees? 


Gain Is Reported 


9294 
.1492 


[Continued From Page 1.]} 
struck off by the mints for the govern- 


The full text of the report by the 


| Bureau of the Mint follows: 


26 | 


80 | 


27,000,000.00 | 


190,045.71 | 


| by 


| Trunk 


|} Southeastern, 
| Continental territories are 


Silver— 
Denomination. 
Standard dollars... 
Half dollars, Oregon 
Trail 
Quarter dolars.... 
i ee eee 


Pieces. Value. 


140,000 


24,015 
5,208,000 1,302,000 
9,150,000 


- 14,546,030 


Total silver $2,381,015 
Minor— 

Five-cent nickel... 6,644,000 

One cent bronze ..16,272,000 


Total minor 22,916, 000 $494, 920 
Total domestic 
coinage . 37,462,030 


$2,875,935 


Rate Complaints 
Filed With L. C. C. 


The Grand Forks (N. D.) Commercial | 
public | 


Club in No. 18735, just made 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
alleges that rates between Grand 
and points throughout Western 
Line, New England Freight Asso- 

Central Freight 
Southwestern 


sion, 


Forks 


ciation, 


and Trans- 


| discriminatory and prejudical. 


and | 


|} Chicago 
| serted that 


is to protect the interest of business in- 
terests in Grand Forks, the commercial 
club set forth in its complaint that on 
tic through the Chicago gateway 
destined to points east 
Indiana State line there are no propor- 
tionel rates annlying, making it neces- 
sary for Grand Forks shippers to pay the 
combination over the Twin Cities 
gateway. The club 
Grand Forks does not have 
rates to the Missi: 
crossings to take care 


also as- 


proportional 
River 
traffic. 

The organization said that owing to 
the territory covered by its complaint it 
is impossible to show al! the inconsis- 
tencies in the rate structure. The com- 
mission is requested to ordcr the estab- 
lishment of rates for the future that it 
may deem reasonable and just. 

The commission also made public the 
followine complaints: 

No 18736. H. F. Stanley Lumber Co., 
Jackson, Miss., v. Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad et al. Alleging unreasonable 
-arload rates on lumber from points on 
‘espondents’ lines to Paintsville, Ky.. 


of 


and requesting reparation of $28.31 on, 


York today | 


| need, 
| so far 
| concerned. 


$140,000 | 


915,000 | 


pany, 


| of Rocky Mount, 
Association, | 


unreasonable, | 
| ert B. 


: Se . | ceed , 
Representing that one of its functions | ceeded by 


of the Illinois- | 


and | 
| v. Northern Pacific 


| Grand 
| kota Terminal at Grand Forks, N. D,, 
| are unjust and unreasonable. 


TODAY’S 
PAGE 


Finance 


No Dumping Found — 
"tn German Shipment 


Of Phosphoric Acid 


Investigation of Sale Said to 
Show Prices Comparable 
in Country of 
Origin. 


The Department of the Treasury an- 
nounced October 2 that its investigation, 
instituted June 22, had disclosed no wart- 
rant for invoking provisions of the Anti- 
Dumping Act against shipments of phos- 
phoric acid from Germany, and has di- 
rected the United States appraiser of 
merchandise at New York that appraise- 
ment reports covering such merchandise 
need no longer be withheld. 

An investigation was started on com- 
plaint of a domestic manufacturer, the 
Treasury’s letter to the New York ap- 
praiser disclosed, but that inquiry had 
shown that there had been only one ship- 
ment of the acid from Germany since 
April. 

No Complaint filed. 

The full text of the letter follows: 

The Department refers to your let- 
ter of June 22 last and previous cor- 
respondence, relative to the alleged 
dumping phosphoric acid imported 
from Germany, as to which an investi- 
gation was made pursuant to the com- 
plaint of a domestic manufacturer. 

You state that since the filing of the 
complaint there has been received at 
your port only one shipment of the mer- 
chandise which consisted of 10 tons and 
was purchased on April 22, 1926, ata 
price of $10 per 100 pounds f. o. b. 
Rotterdam, or marks 82.70 per 100 kilos 
ex. works. A report received from the 
Department’s representative in Berlin 
shews that a similar quantity of mer- 
chandise was sold in Germany on April 
10 at 62 marks per 100 kilos exclusive 
of packing, tax included. You suggest, 
therefore, that there is no longer any 
necessity to withhold appraisement re- 
ports on this merchandise. 

Market Reported Dull. 

The report referred to further shows 
that the market for this merchandise in 
Germany is dull and that consumers are 
in most cases purchasing in small quan- 
tities to meet their immediate needs only. 
The prices at which these small quan-, 
tities are sold are necessarily higher than 
for usual wholesale quantities. For 
large quantities such as those shipped to 
the United States the price in Germany 


of 


| is comparable to the export price. 


No notices of a suspicion of dumping 


| covering phosphoric acid from Germany 
| have 


been received at 
although the matter 
attention of the 
ports 


the Department, 
was called to the 
appraisers at several 
at which the Department was ad- 


| vised the merchandise was imported. 


In view of the foregoing the Depart- 
ment does not believe that a finding of 
dumping covering the merchandise in 
question is warranted, and appraisement 
reports covering the said merchandise 
therefore, no longer be withheld 

as any question of dumping is 


| CHANGES 
In Output of Coins: 


in 
National Banks 


The following transactions of the Bu- 


| reau of the Comptroller of the Currency 
| en October 


1 were announced October 2: 

Application ‘to Organize Received: The 
First National Bank of Borger, Texas, 
capita, $25,000; correspondent, Dan E. 
Lydick, 1809 F. & M. Bank Bldg., Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

Charters Issued: The Alabama 
tional Bank of Montgomery, Alabama, 
capital $300,000; conversion of The Ala- 
bama Bank & Trust Co., Montgomery, 
Ala.; president, M. A. Vinsentelli; cash- 
ier, J. Terry Smith. 

The National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Monessen, Pa., capital $150,000; 
conversion of The Monessen Trust Com- 
Monessen, Pa.; president, W. S. 
Bumbaugh; cashier, J. Howard Kelly. 

Voluntary Liquidations: The Ossin- 
ing National Bank, Ossining, New York, 
capital $100,000; effective 3 o’clock, p. 
m., September 29, 1926; liquidating com- 


Na- 


| mission, Merritt W. Barnum, William A. 
| Ranney and George F. Hoag, Ossining, 


N. Y.; succeeded by the Ossining Bank. 

The First National Bank of Rocky 
Mount, Virginia, capital $100,000; effee- 
tive October 1, 1926; liquidating agent, 
R. A. Prillman, Rocky Mount, Va.; ab- 
sorbed by The Peoples National Bank 
Va., No. 8984. 

The First National Bank of Leonia, 
New Jersey, capital $100,000; effective 
October 1, 1926; liquidating agent, Rob- 
lansen, Leonia, N. J.; to be sue- 
the Leonia Bank and Trust 
Company. 


one carload of pine lumber from Thom- 
aston, Ala., to Paintsville. 

No. 18738. State of North Dakota, 
doing business as North Dakota Mill & 
Elevater Association, North Dakota 
Terminal Exchange and Farmers Mar- 
ket Cooperative Marketing Association 
Railway. Alleging 
rates on grain between East 
Minn., and the North Da- 


that the 
Forks, 


The com- 
mission is requested to order establish- 
ment of such other rates as it may deem 
just and reasonable as a switching charge. 
and a milling and cleaning in transit 
privilege at the direct rate applying from 
Grand Forks to Mineapolis and Duluth. 
No. 18741. Swift & Company, Chicago, 
vy. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railw. 
et al. Alleging unreasonable rates on) 
meat and packing house products from’ 
Watertown, S. D., to all destinations in 
Southwestern territory are unjust apd 
unreasonable and asking reparation of 
35,000 and reasonable rates for the tes 
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( 


Proceedings 


Of Foreign Courts 


estions of Fact 
Not Reviewable as 
* To Insanity of Alien 


( 


District Court Affirms Order | 


for Deportation of Polish 
Woman as Public 
Charge. 


Unitep STATES EX REL. SYLVIA BARISCH 
y. Unitep STATES COMMISSIONER OF 
IMMIGRATION AND SUPERINTENDENT OF 
KinGs Park STATE HOSPITAL, 
Court, EASTERN District, N. Y., 
C. 1768. 

In this Judge 
cowitz points out that 
cases the burden is upon the alien to 
prove that 
subsequent to the arrival of the alien in 
this country. 

The full text of the opinion follows: 

Emil N. Bara, attorney for relator; 
William A De Grott, United States At- 
torney, Eastern District of New York; 
Albert D. Smith, Assistant’ U. S. At- 
torney, of counsel; wes 

This proceeding is on a writ of habeas 


Mos- 
deportation 


“ase Grover S. 


in 
causes 


insanity arose from 


Moscowitz, 


corpus. 

Sylvia as Celia 
Parisch, of age. 
She is a native of Poland and arrived 
in this country on the Steamship Celtic, 
September 12, 1921. A week after her 
arrival in this country she secured em- 
ployment as machine operator and 
continued working until shortly before 
her commitment. 

About July, 1 
symptoms of 
August 21, 1925, 


known 


26 


also 


Barisch, 


is an alien years 


a 


1925, the alien serene ed 
mental disturban-¢ On 
she was emenitiel to 
Kings Park State Hospital upon the 
commitment certificates of the health 
officer of Huntington, Long Island. 

A certificate was issued on October 
13, 1925, by the New York State Hos- 
pital Commission setting forth that the 
alien had become an_ insane public 
charge in Kings Park State Hospital, 
Long Island, New York, and on this 
certificate a warrant of arrest Was 
sued for the alien on October 29, 1925, 
by the Second Assistant Secretary of 
Labor, authorizing the arrest of the 
alien for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether she was in the United States 
in violation of the immigration laws and 
to afford her an opportunity to show 
cause why she should not be deported. 

The charges contained inthe warrant 
of arrest are 

“That she was a 
tional psychopathic 
time of her entry. 

“That she was a person likely to be- 
come a public charge at the time of her 
entry. 

“That she has become a public charge 
in the Kings Park State Hospital, Kings 
Park, N. Y., within five years after her 
entry into the United States, from 
causes not affirmatively shown to have 
arisen }ubsequent thereto.” 

Formal hearings were held on Novem- 
ber 6, 1925, December 1, 1925 and Jan- 
uary 12, 1926. The counsel who secured 
the writ herein represented the alien at 
these hearings. 

The diagnosis of Dr. Amos E. Barton, 
deputy medical examiner of the New 
York State Hospital Commission, is that 
the © alien afflicted with dementia 
praecox, depressive insanity not ex- 
cluded, constituting psychopathic infe- 
riority and general mental instability at 
the time of entry; prognosis bad; re- 
covery impossible. 

Her record was forwarded to the Sec- 
retary of Labor, and upon the review 
of the evidence the Second Assistant 
Secretary of Labor issued his warrant 
directing the deportation of the alien to 
Poland. At this time the alien still 
an inmate of Kings Park State Hospital. 

There are two questions for this court 
to determine: 

(1) Did the 
hearing? - 

(2) Was there any evidence before the 
immigration officials upon which their 
finding could be predicated? 

The alien had a fair hearing, was 
represented by counsel, was permitted 
to call witnesses. The warrant to de- 
port is based upon the ground that the 
alien has become a public charge within 
five years of her entrance into this coun- 
try, from causes, to wit, insanity, arising 
prior thereto. 

The burden upon the relator 
prove that the insanity was from causes 
whichvarese subsequent to the arrival 
of the alien into this count 

Judge Manton, in t} 
States ex rel Lareddola v. 
592, thoroughly 
volved in 


is- 


constiu- 
at the 


person of 
inferiority 


is 


is 


alien receive a fair 


is 
oO 


United 
299 Fed. 
in- 

in 


ie case of 
Tod 
the i 
nature, 
states: 


discusses 
cases of this 
this case at page 593 

“The burden of proof was 
alien to show that his becoming 
lic charge in the Central Islip 
Hospital was for causes that had arisen 
subsequent to his landing. That he 
a public charge was noi denied, for 
Was supported by public moneys of 
State of New York and 
paid for his maintenance 
relatives. 

“He had a fair hearing—wa 
the opportunity of counsel. The findings 
of fact of the board of special inquiry 
find support in the evidence. No error 
argued indicates a claim erroneous 
applications of a rule of law. 

“Under these circumstances. was 
error for the District Judge review 
the weight of evidence and sustain the 
Writ. Tullman v. Todd (C. C. A.) 294 
Fed. 87; Morrell v. Baker A.) 270 
Fed. The medical certificate in evi- 
dence made by a physician of long 
experience i insane Fases, and it ap- 
pears that relates to observations 
made over sufficient rate of time to 
Warrant a considerable observation of 
tho. case. 

‘Since the 
dictional p 


sues 
and 


the 
pub- 
State 


upon 
a 


was 
he 
the 
was 


his 


nothin 


by 


o 


him o 


accorded 


of 


it 


to 


577. 


577. 


is 


HN 
a 


Di 


Wer 


trict ¢ 
Lo 


had no juris 


and 


review 


YEARLY ¢ 


to} 


reverse | 


2612) 


of fact based upon the evi. | 
reversed. Low | 
460, 32 Sup. 


findings 
cence, the deeree must be 
Wah v. Backus, 225 U. S. 
724, 66 L. Ed. 1165; U. S. ex rel | 
vy. Uhl, ete. (C. C. A.) ¢* 
Gegiow v. Uhl, 239 U. S. 3, 3¢ 
2, 60 L. Ed. 114.” 

is not the trier 


court 
The alien has — a fate hear: 


ar 


; Ge. 
Georgian 
Fed. 676; 
Sup. Ct. 

This 


inbeges 


of Special Inquiry ¢ 
qvidente. 

The writ is therefore dismissed. 
tle order on notice. 

September 22, 1926. 


Set- 


IC ourt Rejects Plea 
To Render Decision 
Regarding Domicile 


DISTRICT | 
No. | 


Declares Want of Equity in 


Case Already Reviewed 


by Probate Court 
of State. 


21438 

ANNIE KEMPER V. Louis A. VALLEN, IN- 
DIVIDUALLY AND AS EXECUTOR oF GuUS- 
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In this case an equity court dismissed 
a bill praying full faith and credit be 
New where the 
question the domi- 
that 


by 


given a Jersey decree, 
concerned 
death, 


ruled 


ultimate 
of the 
had 


cile testator at and 


question been on a 
Pennsylvania Probate Court. 

The full text of the opin 
Judge: The 
versy between the parties 
the fact the residence at 
his death of the husband of the defend- 
| ant on whose behalf this motion is made. 
If he died a resident of Pennsylvania the 
widow shares in his estate on one basis; 
if he died a resident of New Jersey the 
| basis of distribution advantage- 
| ous to the widow. Letters testamentary 
were first applied for in Pennsylvania. 


ion follows: 
real 
circles about 
the time of 


Dickinson, contro- 


of 


less 


is 


History of Case 
Told From Beginning 

The wili was duly probated and let- 
ters testamentary were granted May 19, 
1925. An appeal was duly June 
5, 1925. Subsequently, is 
1925, 


taken 
August 
a proceeding in equity was begun 
in the Chancery Court New Jersey 

and so conducted as that on January 7, 
1926, a writ of injunction issued directed 
to Flora Klausner et al. enjoining them 
| from taking any further steps toward 
the administration of the estate of the 
| decedent in the Pennsylvania jurisdiction 
and demanding of them to bring the will 
of the husband to the Surrogate of At- 
| lantic County, New Jersey, to be there 
probated. The instant bill of complaint 
that the widow, in disregard 
said injunction, has made and signed an 
election in writing to take against the 
will of her said husband and to receive 
a widow’s share of his estate under the 
intestate laws of Pennsylvania, and it 
is further averred that the other defend- 
ant may, if not enjoined, give effect to 
said election. 

The prayers of the bill are worth re- 
capitulating. They are (a) that “full 
faith and credit be given to the said pro- 
ceedings the Court of Chancery 
New Jersey”; (b) that said election be 
“canceled” that the widow en- 
joi i from electing to take against the 

the executor from accepting 


election. 


on 


of 


avers of 


in of 


(c) be 
will 
wach « 

It may be of practical val have 
the widow has a financial 

estate being administered 
with the law of Pennsyl- 
and the other defendant has a 
selfish interest in having the New Jer- 
sey law prevail, and also that the other 
defendant has refused to join in the pres- 
ent motion. 

It is deemed 
by the experienced for plaintiff 
that the bill has been amended 
as to exclude ything to be done by the 
widow. 


ue to 

that 
interest in the 
in accordance 


Vania, 


likewise of 


counsel 


importance 
since so 


an 


Says Request Means 
Passing on Domicile 

We are now asked decree 
that the election to take against 
is of no validity and this in turn means 
that the testator died domiciled in New 
Jersey. We say this because the prayer 
that “full faith and credit be given” to 
proceedings of the New Jersey Court 
is either a pure abstraction, at most, 
nothing more than a basis for the finding 
that the “election” is of no validity. 

The present proceeding seems to us to 
be an ingenious attempt to evade a situa- 
tion which cannot be escaped. This 
court is bound by the express command 
of the Constitution and laws of the 
United States, well as by judicial 
comity, to give “full faith and credit” to 
the record the New Jersey Court 
This means, however, that we accept it 
for what it is certified us to be. We 
would be embarrassed to give the phrase 
any other meaning because we are bound 
to extend the to 
the record of 
Philadelphia County. 

There is, the 
ties here concerned can 
finding to be 
ing is once 
ion must di 

This fact the 
at the time of } 
join the widow from 
under the intesta 
to a share in her hu tate would 
have an intelligible The sub- 
stituted prayer for a decree that the elec- 
tion of the widow to take against the 
will is of no validity is no. than the 
expression as such 
would be no less cipation o 
what the courts ylvania may 
ultimately decide. urt has jur 
diction to admit adinit 


will te 


to simply 


the will 


or 


as 
of 


to 


faith and credit” 
Orphans’ Court 


same 
of the 


before B the par- 
ted, 2 fact 
When this a. find- 
settled all differences of opin- 


Ssappea 


made. 


domicile of the 


estator 
deceas to en- 
claim 


yivania 


objective, 


1Ore 


of an opinion, 


than 


oft 
) 


and 
an an 
Pent 
If th ( 
the 
whe 


proba ( termine 


of the | 
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Right to Enjoin Action Begun 1 in State Court 
Denied in Case Involving Partition of Lands 


‘Refuses Injunction 
Without Prejudice 


Rules 
Otherwise Entitled 
Maintain Suit. 


District Court 
to 


w 


SopHie L. 
Dis- 


AvuGusT MANN ET 
MEIER, District COURT, 
TricT, Mo., No. Ea. 


AL, Vs 
EASTERN 
7563. 

In adverse possession of lands in Mis- 
plaintiffs, nonresidents and other- 
to 
in 


souri, 


wise entitled maintain a suit in a 


court the and not 


to 


were 


Federal premises, 


suit in state 
this 


to enjoin the partition suit al- 


parties a partition a 


court denied, in case, an in- 


junction 
ready begun and pending, in view of 
7120, Revised Statutes 

full text of the 


matter controversy 


Section 


The opinion follows: 


The 


originally 


in here arose 


on an application by complain- 
ants to require defendant to show cause 


should 


from 


why a temporary injunction not 


issue, enjoining defendant main- 


aining in a state court a pending action 

partition for the division, in kind, 
the 
this 
U pon 


was avait 


proceeds of the identical lands 


instant action described. 


it 
should 


hearing, and by consent, 


that the 


be taken as an appli 


the 
application 


cation for a tem- 


porary injunction. 


The are not dis- 
this applica- 
hearing of- 
with certain 
evidence, none of 
defendant, and all 
plaintiffs are non- 
the next 
of one, Wil- 
s lifetime owned 
herein, in 
May, 1926, leav- 


only . besides 


facts case 


so rns 
ainants the 
affidavits, together 
documentary 


puted as conce 
tion. (¢ 
fered 
other 
which 


tended 


‘omp! on 
3 
was denied by 
that 
Missouri, 
the heirs at law 
who in hi 


} 
to show 


residents of are 
and all 
liam Edenborn, 
the lands in 
simple, in the month of 
ing surviving him i 
the four plaintiffs, 
the 


There 


ol 


n 


controversy 


decedent. 


very 


nieces and nephews of 


seems to be, of cou a 
- as to whethe 
efendar > heirs at law of 
for the purposes 
such controversy 


which I am 


keen trovers) plaintiffs 


or d the 
said, 


motion 


decedent, but, 
only this 
appears upon 


to act. 


oi no 


the facts on 


called 


Brought Action Agains: 
Widow of Decedent 
It was further shown, an 
that de 
be 


d not denied, 
fendant, claiming in her 
lawful child and 
at lav decedent, had there 
prior to the filing of the instant 
brought said action in partiti 
Circuit Court of the city Louis, 
in which city the land controversy. 
both in the State Court and in this Court, 
are situated. This action 

against the surviving 
decedent and his personal representa- 
tives, which latter are citizens and 
dents of Missouri, and, as forecast, 
action in the State Court has 
with the question of partition 

tatutes Missouri. 

In t pending partition suit 
interest in these the 
and correctly 
possibly con- 
administrator 
no allegation 
an averment 
ive pregnant 
>Mmands the 


or owing by the 


petition 


to a the sole heir 


, of tofore, and 
action, 
on in 
St. 
sn 
was brought 
widow of 
resi- 
the 
to do only 
under the 
oft 
the then 


lands of widow of 


dece conceded 


ave 


was 
as also 

interest 
‘edent; but 
in this partitition suit, save 
nature of a negat 
there are debts or 
of Missouri due 
estate of decedent, nor 
legation that any such d¢ 
ex anywhere. 

As f 


selves 


the 
of the 
there is 


was 
aec 


in hy 
tha 
State 
al- 
ind 


is there 


an 
-bts or deme 
recast, complainants aver them- 
to all the heirs at law 
dece dent, and the vendees of his wid« 
terest in the lands in controv 

said suit in partiition, 
possession such land 
of the cloud their 

and claims 


above f: 
this 


be 


os and 


of pray 
on tle cast 


cts, of 


acts 


that 


a 


fendant, and court ascertain 


and by what tribunal letters +t 
mentary may properly issue, 
directly exercise this powe 
termine the question of domicile 

This we are not asked to do. We 
pret this. as an he 
dictional power does not exist. How 
can do indirectly this ver 
through an injunctive decree” \ 
analogue is presented under the 
Pennsylvania. 

A court of commen 
equity in Pennsylvania 
assume, no jurisdiction 
letters testamentary or 
controlling fact of the 
tator at the time of his decease. If jt 
had not, how could it assert the pow 
to dictate to the Orphans’ Co 
judgment it should enter? 

This it would in effect 
decree enjoining the parties from resort- 
ing to the Orphans’ Court or declaring 
to be of no validity what the Orphans’ 
Court might determine to be | 

The plaintiff would seem 
fronted with this dilemma. 
de: of this court, for which 
merely the expression of 
it would require the partic 
their claim of right to invok« 
risdic of the courts of Pen 
by compelling them to submit thei 
troversy to the courts of New 
It will be noted that there i 
ment that the defendants ary 
litigiously for the mere purpose 
noying the other parties inter 
the estate. 

The draft of decree dismis 
bill for want of equity and allow 
to defendants may be submitted, 

September 20, 1926. 


esta- 
could 
thus de- 


Wwe 
and 


nter- 
admission that juris- 
then 
we thing 
good 
laws of 
sitt 


ting in 
eg 


pleas 
would 
either grant 
to determine the 


the 


we 


to 


domicile of 
tes 
u 
be 


ade 


Va 


ree 
an 
tion 


Je 


ho 


e | 
Plaintiff 


iciettttceecetcemtilnl, 


| and determine the interests of 
tiffs and defendant, respectively, 
| to the lanés in controversy. 

Plaintiffs also pray, as already said, 
and this is the question now to the fore, 
| that pending the trial the instant ac- 
tion defendant be enjoined and restrained 
from prosecuting her action In partiti- 
tion in the State court. 

It will be observed that the very dif- 
ficult and much-mooted question, hither- 
to studiously avoided by the Court of 
Appeals, as to whether a Federal court 
will or can take jurisdiction of an action 
brought under the provisions of Section 
1970, Revised Statutes of Missouri of 
1919, is not now involved; for it is prob- 
able, but not now necessary, to be de- 
cided, that the prima facie right of plain- 
tiffs to ask for relief may be bottomed 
upon that count of their petition which 
prays a removal of a cloud on their 
title, since it is necessary, course, 


plain- 
in and 


ot 





}; now 


fee | 


who are, respectively, | 


the 


| in 


that plaintiffs must have a justiciable 
cause of action on which to bottom the 
injunction prayed 

The question, 
here 


for 

and the only question, 
May plaintiffs (who are in 
adverse of the lands in con- 
troversy, but who are nonresidents and, 
it seems, in all ways entitled to maintain 
an action in the premises in a Federal 
court, and who are parties the 
action in the partition suit) maintain an 


is: 


possession 


not to 


| action to enjoin such partition suit which 
| was 


when 
action 


and 
the 


already begun 
plaintiffs filed here 


pending 
instant 


inunction Precluded 
Defense Clainis 


Defendant contends that Section 720, 


Revised Statutes, precludes such injun- 
plaintiffs 

tion reads thus: 
of 


any 


tion, while contend contra. 
This sec 
‘The 


granted 


shall 
f the 


writ injunction not be 


by court 0 United 


States to stay proceedings in any court 


of : except in cases where such 


injunction may be authorized by any law 
ing to proceedings in bankruptcy.” 

While the 
and explicit, 


aft 


above section seems clear 


the 
it 
exceptions, not explicitly contained in 
lay 


fan 


yet courts have seen 


gr 


fit to en on somewhat numerous 


its 
a Federal 
ect its own 
proceedings 
ite courts, if the 
latter action be 
the Federal 


ge. One of these is that 


court may, in oor to prot 
jurisdiction, enjoin cher 
in actions pending in St 
result of the 
render nugatory 


obje et 
oust 


or 
or 


to 


| 
| jurisdiction. 


This is the ground on which plain- 
iffs here invoke jurisdiction to enjoin 
he further prosecution of the. pending 
partition suit, the above section the 
Federal statute notwithstanding. 

I need not consider what the situation 
might have been if the instant suit had 
been begun prior to the commencement 
of the partition action in the State court, 
for no such situation is presentd. The 
State court either has jurisdiction of the 
partition it has not. If it has 
such surisdiction x got it before this ac- 
tion was and therefore, un- 
der all the rule a comity, being prior 
point of time, it first in point of 
right. and this court ought not to in- 
terfere. If the State court has no juris- 
diction to entertain the pending partition 
suit, plaintiffs here contend, because 
of lack of proper eaipsng (Johnson vs. 
Johnson, 170 Mo., ‘ or of the adverse 
possession of vlaintiffe herein, or of 
serious dispute touching the title, or be- 
of existing debts or claims which 
preclude final order until such 
are settled, then no irreparable 
can accrue to plaintiffs here. 


+ 


of 


or 
is 


as 


cause 
will 
claims 
hurt 


any 


Decisions Are Quoted to 
Sustain Contention 

iI must assume that the State Court 
will follow the law and refuse to render 
judgment partition, unless the 
under the law, warrant such judz- 
ment. Besides, plaintiffs are not par- 
to the tition suit, and they -are 
adverse sion of the premises 
y. which, in addition to pre- 
cluding a®plain partition suit, also pre- 
cludes any force or effect on 
plaintiffs of any judgment which may 
be rendered in the State Court (Bell vs. 
Brinkman, 123 Mo., 270), at least as to 
interest plaintiffs hold. by descent 


a in 


tacts, 
ties 
in 

in cont 


rover 


binding 


any 
cast. 
Cases are fairly numerous wherein 
Federal courts have enjoined actions in 
courts begun subsequent to the 
attaching of jurisdiction over the sub- 
ject-matter by a pending suit in the Fed- 
eral court, and eases wherein, after 
the of the cause to a Federal 
court on nt of diversity of citizen- 
ship, plair such action assumed to 
proceed in the removed cause in a State 
court, removal notwithstanding. Both 
of these situations are well-known ex- 
ceptions the rule. There may 
others, which it is not necessary now 
consider, 3ut I have found no 
wherein an injunction issued in a subse- 
quent action stay proceedings in a 
different of action pending in «a 
State court, before final judgment in the 
latter court. There have been numerous 
cases in which, in order to obviate grave 
injustice prepetrated, or threatened so 
to be, through a fraud upon the court 
or the parties, Federal courts have en- 
joined collection of the fraudulent juds- 
ment. (Chicago, Rock Island & Pacitic 
tailroad vs. Calicotte, 276 
Fed., 799; Simon vs. Southern Railway 
Company, 2236 U. S., 115; Wells Fargo 
Company EF; vs, Taylor, 254 U. 
175; Marshall vs. Holmes, 141 U. 
McDaniel vs. Traylor, 196 U. 


State 


of 
1 

removal 

accou 


tiff 


be 
to 


Cases 


to 


to 


cause 


Company 


Kpress 


difficult 
above cited 


little 


case 


On principle it is a lo 
distinguish the Taylor 
from the instant case. It is true, that 
the injunction granted in the Taylor 
case prohibited the collection of a judg 
ment a State court, oe 

such become finai in such 
here it is scusht 
maintenance of an action 


obtained in 
judgment had 
latter court; while ? 


enioin the 


| 








a | 


| ter 





| 


oo 


} the State court shall do 


}am 


Court Jurisdiction 


Is Declared Issue 


Defendant Claims Statutes Pre- 
clude Issuance of Restrain- 
ing Order Requested. 


the in- 
But while 
rendered 
to 


pending in a State court when 
stant action was commenced. 
the 


by 


collection of judgment 


State court would 
proceeding in a State court, 
the language of Section 720, supra, and 
while the above statute prohibits en- 
joining a proceeding in a State court, 
the Supreme Court has been able to draw 
a distinction between the suit itself and 
the execution issued as the fruit of such 
suit. (Marshall vs. Holmes, supra; 
Simon vs. Railway, supra.) 

In the latter case, at page 
Supreme Court said: 

“On principles of comity and to avoid 
such inevitable conflicts, the Act of 
1793 was passed. Diggs vs. Wolcott, 4 
Cranch, 179 (1807) and Hull 
Burr, 23 Ue Sy 2 CiSze), 
first and last cases. in this 
dealing with that question, furnish 
typical instances in which the statute 
has been applied. Those decisions, and 
the authorities therein cited, show that 
although the facts might have been such 
to wararnt an injunction against a 
suit then pending in a state court, yet 
Section 720 prevented a Federal court 
from staying the proceedings in the State 
court. But where the litigation has 
ended and a final judgment has been 
obtained, and when plaintiff endeavors 
to use such judgment, a new State of 
facts, not within the language of the 
statute, may arise. In the nature of 
the case, however, there are few de- 
cisions dealing with such a question. 
For where the Statg court had jurisdie- 
tion the person “and subject matter, 
the judgment rendered in the suit would 
be binding on the parties until reversed, 
and there would, therefore, usually be 
no equity in a bill in a Federal court 
seeking an injunction against the en- 
forcement of judgment of a State 
court thus binding betwen the parties.” 


a 


a seem be a 


and within 


124, the 


vs. 
the 
court 


as 


oi 


a 


Finds nn Not 
Warranted Now 

The above quotation from the Simon 
to 


here 


case be decisive 


f the 
and to indicate in a fairly clear manner 


seems, in principle, 


© question now before me, 


when an injunction will lie, and when 
it will not if 
the 
complainants is neither 
If (and this 


alleged in- 


lie. Moreover, 


further need be said on question 


here, injury to 
certain nor irreparable. 

to complainants’ 
interest) 


applies 
herited 
tions be correct, 
the 


law 


complainants. conten- 
that for divers reasons 
suit 


in partition under the 


the facts, be 
the State then that 
court, I must assume, will dismiss such 
suit, or refuse to adjudge division of the 
lands or of the proceeds. But whether 
or ought to 
so or not, the complainants cannot 
bound, nor, they are in pos- 
can the lands in controversy be 
bound by the judgment the State 
court in the partition suit. Before any 
hurt to plaintiffs herein shall become ir- 
reparable, defendant, or the vendees 
under the State court’s decree in parti- 
tion, must resert an action in eject- 
ment, wherein the question of title and 

heirship may be fully litigated. 

Should the situation hereafter, and by 
reason of the effort to enforce a judg- 
ment in a State court in partition, more 
nearly approximate that created by the 
facts in the Taylor case, supra, the mat- 
may then be further considered, 
either in this case, or upon a supple- 
mental bill, or &nother action 

I do not think that I am warranted 
now in granting an injunction to stay 
further proceedings in the partition suit 
pending in the State court. There is, I 
of opinion, no objection to the con- 
tinued pendency and to a trial in due 
course of the instant case, on the count, 
at least, to remove a cloud upon the 
title of plaintiffs, in so far as concerns 
the claim sole heirship in defendant 
to the premises in dispute.. I not, 
however, foreclose that question, because 
it is here intimately involved. 


canot, 


and lawfully enter- 


tained by court, 


So, 
do 
he since 
session, 


of 


to 


of 
do 


Application si Denied 
Without Prejudice 

Touching the interest accruing to com- 
plainants, that the release of the widow’s 
dower: I am not able to perceive wherein 
any irreparable injury can accrue to the 
complainants before a final hearing and 
decree on the merit If so it be that the 
realse of the widow’s dower pending the 
partition suit, shall in law, under the 
statutes of Missouri, have the effect to 
Lind the complainant® as to such interest, 
whether they are made, or shall here- 
after become parties to such partition 
suit or not, defendants have solmenly 
admitted this interest to be in the widow, 


| and since she has conveyed it to the com- 


}a 


| any 


| court 


plainants, such interest is now in com- 
plainants and it cannot affected by 
lawful judgment whichsthe State 
many render in the partition suit, 


assuming, as I must, that the State court 


be 


wiil in all things follow the law. 


| 


For the reason given, the application for 
temporary injunction will be denied, 
without prejudice, however, to a renewal 
thereof in the event that subsequent de- 
velopments shall serve to bring it with- 
in the rule announced in the Taylor case, 
the Simon case, or the Calicotte case, all 
supra, It so ordered 

Gt. Louis. Mo. 
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Aliens 


Paper's Circulation 


Held Intangible Asset 


Board Approves Refusal to 
Add Value of Gift to Capi- 
tal as Paid-in 
Surplus. 


[Continued From Page 6.] 

| By stipulation the parties it is 
agreed that if the taxpayer’s contention, 
that intangibles paid in as a gift should 
be included in invested capital as paid-in 
surplus, is rejected by the Board, then 
the invested capital shown in the de- 
deficiency letter should be increased by 
the sum of $15,000, representing the ac- 
tual cash value of the circulation paid in 
by the stockholders without considera- 
tion, provided the Board finds that news- 

paper circulation is tangible property. 
The term circulation, as used in news- 
paper publishing businesses, comprehends 
smoething much broader than what may 
be characterized as mere subscription 
lists. Asa practical matter it appears to 
rather difficult to distinguish it from 
good will. It possesses many of the at- 
tributes of good will, and yet comprises 
other elements not common to the latter. 
It comprehends, on the one hand, a 
body of subscribers whom experience has 
demonstrated may be relied upon with 
some degree of certainty to continue to 
take and renew their subscriptions to the 
paper in the future. On the other hand, 
it includes within its scope an established 
advertising clientele who use the paper 
| as a medium by which to reach the pur- 
chasing public. F 
The paper assembles the individuals 
constituting the public in such a way that 
the advertiser can reach them by one an- 
nouncement. Hence, what the advertiser 
buys is the privilege of addressing the 
people assembled by the paper. Quan- 
| tity and quality of the circulation are 
the determinative factors in establishing 
the advertising rates of a newspaper 
Quantity as expressed in units; quality 
as denoting not only the character of 
the readers whom it attracts, but also 
the editorial and advertising policies of 


of 





be 


the paper, and the extent to which the | 


subscribers are concentrated within the 
retail trading radius. 

By editorial policy is meant not only 
the poiitical bias of the paper, but the 
broad ireatments of news, whether sen- 

| sational, moderate or conservative; the 
scope of the paper’s appeal, whether to 
the masses or a class; and similar poli- 
cies which go to make up a paper’s in- 
dividuality. The rate the advertiser pays 
not based, fundamentally, upon the 
space he uses, but upon the circulation 
back of that space. 
Circulation, in reality, 
foundation upon which a 
publishing business is built. It is always 
a matter of first importance in the pur- 
chase and sale of a newspaper publica- 
tion. It is often the subject of barter 
and sale, and may be transferred sepa- 
rately from the remainder of the busi- 
It is now the subject of a sys- 
tematized audit conducted by an audit 
' bureau, whose membership is made up of 
; owners of newspaper publications. 

We think that in its important char- 
acteristics it is so closely related to good 
will that it must be included “other 
like property” within the definition of 
intangible property as laid down in sec- 
tion 325(a) of the Revenue Act of 
1918. Accordingly , we must approve 
the commissioner’s action in refusing to 
allow a paid-in surplus, for invested 
capital purposes, in respect of the cir- 
culation and good will, formerly the 
property of the Decatur Evening Re- 
publican, paid in to the taxpayer by 
its stockholders without consideration 
therefor. 

The third question is whether the 
commissioner is corerct in reducing the 
invested capital for the taxable 
1919 by the amount of the income and 
profits tax liability, for the year 1917 
and 1918. Since the adjustment of in- 
vested capital as made by the commis- 
sioner is in conformity with the provi- 
sions of the regulations in force in re- 
spect of the year 1919, the appeal, 
far as it pertains to this proposition, 
must be denied in accordance with the 
provisions of section 1207 of the Rey- 
enue Act of 1926. 

The fourth question whether the 
taxpayer took a deduction, in computing 
| its net income for the taxable year 1917, 
of $628.73, representing the income tax 
liability in respect of the year 1916. It 

noted from the deficiency letter that 
while the commissioner has found a 
deficiency report in respect of the year 
1917, he does not propose to assert the 
same, the statute of limitations has 
run and now bars its assessment. There- 
fore,.this board is without jurisdiction 
to consider ‘and decide the question here 
raised. However, it should be pointed 


is 


is the very 


ness. 


so 


is 


is 


as 


out that the commissioner has stipulated | 


such a 
income 


that the taxpayer did not make 
deduction in computing its net 
for the taxable year 1917. 

The remaining question for decision 
is whether the taxpayer realized a tax- 
able profit upon the sale of its assets 
and business in 1920. The commissioner, 
in the deficiency letter, computed a tax- 
able profit upon the transaction of $28,- 
398.13. The commissioner’s computa- 
tion is set out in our findings of fact. 

It will be noted from that computa- 
tion that the commissioner has deter- 
mined the March 1, 1913, value of the 
intangibles plus the cost of subsequent 
additions to be $112,163.72, and that the 
book value of the assets classified by 
the commission as intangibles was, at 
the date of sale, $157,586.17. Through- 
| out the computation the commissioner 
has treated circulation structure and 
archives as intangible property. 

The March 1, 19138, value of intan- 
gibles determined by the commis- 
by deducting from the average 
earnings the five years next preced- 
ing 1913 an amount equivalent to 8 per 
{ cent the crage tangibles 
some period, and capitalizing 


was 
s.oner 
of 
for the 


the 


ol ay 


ree 


For Tax Purposes 


Deportations 
Insanity 


mainder at the rate of 15 per cent. The 
| commissioner stipulated that the cost 
of additions to circulation structure 
which were made subsequent to March 
1, 1913, was $13,852.46 rather than $9,- 
614.86, as npesth in his computation, and 
that proper adjustment should be made 
to correct this error. 

The commissioner 
that the ‘cost to taxpayer of 
tion structure to March 1, 1915 
218.95. 

Both parties agree that the basis for 
the determination of any gain or loss 
from this transaction should include the 


stipulated further 
its ciréula- 
was $75,- 





newspaper 


{ sets, 


year | 


‘nesses placed a value at March 1, 


amount of any overpayments by the 
taxpayer of income and profits taxes for 
the years 1917 to 1919, inclusive, and 
that the consideration or selling price 
will be affected by any change in the 
commissioner’s determination of the in- 
come and profits tax liability of the tax- 
payer for the year 1919 and the two- 
month period ended February 29, 1920. 

The first contention of the taxpayer 
is that in the determination of the 
March 1, 1913, value of its intangibles 
the commissioner should not have 
sorted to an arbitrary formula when 
other and better evidence of such value 
was available. Several witnesses testi- 
fied during the hearing as to the charac- 
ter of the intangible properties owned 
by this taxpayer at March 1, 1913, the:r 
relation to the taxpayer’s business and 
their importance and great value in the 
conduct thereof. 


ré= 


Opinion is Presented 
On Value of Properties 

Only one expressed an opinion as to 
the fair market value of these proper- 
ties at March 1, 1913. This witness 
had been connected with the taxpayer, in 
some capacity not disclosed to us, from 
1912 to 1920, when the business was 
sold. He estimated the March 1, 1913, 
values of the taxpayer’s intangible prop- 
erties to be as follows: Circulation 
structure, $76,000 to $100,000; Asso- 
ciated Press membership, more than 
$10,000; good will, $25,000 or more; and 
contract with Review Publishing Com- 
pany, dated August 23, 1899, $18,000 to 
$20,000. He also expressed an opinion 
that the March 1, 1913 value of the 
taxpayer’s archives (morgue) was about 
$15,000. 

Another former employe of the tax- 
payer testified that in his opinion $12,000 


| would represent a conservative value of 


the archives at March 1, 1913. 

' The next contention of the taxpayer 
is that if the formula used by the com- 
missioner for computing the March 1, 
1913, value of intangibles is approved 
and adopted by the board, then the 
rate of 15 per cent used by the com- 
missioner for capitalizing the earnings, 
in excess of a return of 8 per cent on 
the net tangibles, is too high. How- 
ever, the taxpayer produced no _ evi- 
dence in support of this contention. 

During the oral argument counsel 
for taxpayer asked us to adopt a rate 
of 12.42 per cent in lieu of the 15 per 
cent rate used by the commissioner. 
Said rate of 12.42 per cent was com- 
puted by the taxpayer in the following 
manner: 

Net tangible assets at date of 
as computed by the 
$126,651.46. 

Average earnings for five-year period 
preceding date of sale, $27,609.94; less, 
8 per cent on net tangibles, $10,130.52; 
earnings atributable to intangibles, $17,- 
479.42. 

Total consideration received 
as determined by commissioner, 
$267,193.31; less, net tangibles as 
shown above, $126,631.46; considera- 
tion received for intangibles, $140.- 
561.65; percentage that $17,479.42 
bears to $140,561.85; $12.42. 

The computation is based upon an as- 
sumption that the tangible assets were 
purchased in 1920 by the vendee at 
their book value, while the intangibles 
were purchased at a value based upon 


sale, 
commissioner, 


for 


as- 


| a capitalization of excess earnings on 


the basis of an eight-year purchase. 
These are assumptions which the tax- 
payer has not established, by any com- 
petent evidence, to have been the actual 
facts. Further, we have no reason to 
believe that a willing purchaser would 
have purchased these intangibles at 
March 1, 1913, upon the same basis on 
which they were sold in 1920. 


Declared 
No Value 


Speaking now in respect of the 
| payer’s contract with the Review Pub- 
lishing Company, dated August 23, 1899, 
upon which one of the taxpayer’s wit- 
1913, 
of $18,000 to $20,000, we are of the opin- 
; ion that that contract had no value at 
that date which should be included in 
the basis for the determination of the 
gain or loss realized by the taxpayer 
upon the sale of its assets in 1920. The 
Review Publishing Company was bound 
by its covenants for,a period of but one 
year; hence, the life of the contract, so 
| far as it conferred any benefits upon 
the taxpayer, did not extend beyond that 
period. 

At any 
six years 


Contract 


To Have 


tax- 


rate the contract had expired 
before the taxpayer sold its 
business in 1920; hence, this contract 
could not have been one of the assets 

| conveyed to the purchaser in 1920, and 
no part of the purchase price received 
for the business can be deemed to have 
been consideration for the contract. 

- We think from the evidence before us 
that the value which the commissioner 
has placed upon the intangibles at March 
1, 1913, to wit, $102,548.86, represents the 
fair value of the circulation, good will, 
and Associated Press franchise at that 
date, and that such value was properly 
used by the commissioner in the determi- 
nation of the gain or loss on this trans- 
action. 

From the evidence before 
that the value of the archives at March 

1913, was not less than $12,000. The 
archives are tangible property and the 
commissioner erred in treatine them 
intangible property for the purpose 
the computation. 

Order redetermination in accord. 
ance with the foregoing findings of fact 
ane opinion will be entered on 15 days’ 
notice under Rute 50. 

Green, Smith and 


us we find 
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Patents 


Indefinite 


Contracts 


Sesqui-Centennial 
Required to Permit 


Issue of Bulletin | 


Determine Whether Pub- 
lication Is Within Scope 
of Contract. 


JESQUI-CENTENNIAL POSTER ADVERTISING 
Ex- | 


COMPANY V. SESQUI-CENTENNIAL 
HIBITION ASSOCIATION, DISTRICT CouRT, 
EASTERN DISTRICT, PENN., No. Ea. 
3777. 

Specific performance of an indefinite 
ontract was decreed in this case and the 
‘ourt retained jurisdiction in order to 
dass upon elements of the contra¢t as 
serformed. 

The full text of the cpinien follows: 

Dickinson, J.: 

This hearing began as a motion for 
a restraining order, supported by a 
notion for a preliminary injunction, 
and was followed by a stipulation that 
she cause be heard as upon final hear- 
ng. 

The bill of complaint is essentially 
one for specific performance. The con- 
wract grew out of an application signed 
upon the form supplied by the de- 
‘endant. 

Commission Agreement. 

It is entitled, “Application for Con- 
zession to The Sequicentennial Exhibi- 
sion Association,” and calls for a “full 
lescription” of ‘the nature of the con- 
zession.”” The application describes it 
as a concession ‘to print, to publish 
and to post bulletins daily” and was to 
ae “the only official bulletin.’ 

The compensation to flow to the de- 
fendant was a percentage of the gross 
receipts, and a preliminary payment of 
$500 accompanied the application. The 
result is that the defendant has $500 
as an anticipation of receipts from the 
oublication of the bulletin, and the com- 
olaint is that the defendant has refused 
the plaintiff the privilege of getting any 
receipts. The real prayer is that the 
defendant permit the plaintiff to do that 
for which the concession calls. 

The controversy suggested the danger 
of its taking a wide range. In the 
effort, or at least the hope, to expedite 
the hearing, the trial judge permitted 
the parties, under Rule 46, to put of 
record anything counsel thought to be 
celevant and of value, subject to any 
»bjections which might be interposed. 
Much has in this way crept into the 
record which is aside from anything 
which has any real bearing upon the 
issue presented. 

The contract in writing and ad- 
nitted. The motives of the respective 
parties in entering into it are o! no 
value to us. The sole dispute is over 
the meaning of the contract: 

The first point sought to be made is 
shat the contract grants no privileges 
to do anything within the Sequi- 
centennial ground but only outside. 
This point we do not sustain. 

The second point made is that the 
concession is for a poster and not for 
what counsel for defendant terms a 
booklet. The only value of the con- 
tract to the plaintiff would seem to 
be that an official publication would at- 
tract advertisers. Such advertisements 
would thus give the sole source of 
profit. 


is 


Pictoria! Rights. 

The contract, aside from the words 
quoted, silent respecting what the 
concessionaire may do. The things 
which he may not do are however set 
forth. 

One of then is that he shall not-make 
public any pictorial representations 
which would be inconsistent with the 
dignified character of the Sesquicen- 
tennial exhibition. This confers upon 
the Sesqui authorities a proper meas- 
ure of control but implies that he may 
put out pictorial representations. 

The contract nowhere forbids the 
sale of the bulletins, except that the 
defendant’s definition of what is a bul- 
letin is a practical negation of the right 
to sell. 

We are thus enabled to get past these 
two stages of the journey to a decree. 
The bulletin may be “published and 
posted”’ within the grounds and may 
portray persons, things and events pic- 
torially. There remains, however, at 
least, two other questions. 

One provision of the contract is that 
%the bulletin published by the plaintiff 
is to be “the only official bulletin.” 
The plaintiff interprets this to mean 
that the publication of no other bul- 
letin within the grounds is to be per- 
mitted. We cannot construe the con- 
tract as the grant of a monopoly beyond 
the right to publish the only “official 
bulletin.” 

The other question discussed is that 
of what is a bulletin? The defendant 
defines it to be a poster in the sense 
of a publication which has a fixed place 
to which it is pasted or otherwise at- 
tached. If this definition is accepted, 
the plaintiff in practical effect is denied 
the privilege of making sales of his 
bulletin. Here, again, we are not in ac- 
2ord with the defendant. A bulletin is 
not restricted to the poster type. A 
poster is or may be a bulletin but a 
bulletin is or may not be a poster. This 
much is we think clear. 

Definition of Bulletin. 

When, however, what a bulletin 
comes to be defined in general. terms 
uXculties are encountered. It is com- 
pecatively easy to determine that a 
specific publication is or is not a bul- 
letin within the meaning of this con- 
tract, but to determine in advance by 
the use of general terms what will or 
will not be such a bulletin is impos- 
sible or. at least not easy to do. 

The real task thus becomes one to 
form an appropriate decree not to de- 
termine the equities of the parties. A 
general denial of the right of the plain- 
tiff to maintain his bill is interposed 
sn the ground that an adequate remedy 


‘ 


is 


is 


| 
| 


| 


_fendant was 








| whether 


Court Issues Injunction Against Infringement 
Of Patent on Spring Bumpers tor 


: ; | Irreparable Damage 
court Retains Jurisdiction to | 


Is Declared Possible 


Concerns Said to be Competing 
and Business of Plaintiff 
Might Suffer. 


FREDERICK W. HILDITCH, AS TRUSTEE, AND 
AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, INC., V. 
AMERICAN BUMPER CORPORATION, DIs- 
TRICT Court, EASTERN DisTRICcT, N. Y., 
No. E. 2657. 

An injunction was granted in this 
patent case where the evidence was held 
insufficient to show that there would 
be no irreparable damage or that de- 
a licensee. 

Jeffery, Kimball & Eggleston for plain- 
tiff; Schechter & Lotsch, for defendant. 

The full text of the opinion follows: 

Campbell, D. J.: This is an action in 
equity on United States Patent 
1198246, for buffer for 


before this court on a motion by 
plaintiff for a preliminary injunction. 

The buffers described in ‘the patent 
are “spring” or resilient bumpers having 
an open loop. 

The claims involved on the motion are 
Nos. 9, 14 and 18. 

The patent was sustained in 1916 by 
Judge Manton, in the District Court,-in 
the suit of Lyon Non-Skid Co. v. Edward 
V. Hartford, 247 Fed. 524, affirmed with- 


| out opinion, in which suit claim No. 18, 
14, | 


with claims other than Nos. 9 
were sued on. 

The patent was again sustained in the 
Circuit Court of Appeals in this Circuit, 
in the suit of Lyon et al v. Boh, 10 Fed. 
(2d) 30, on claims Nos. 9, 14 and 18, the 
same claims as are presented on this 
motion. 

In the last cited case Circuit Judge 
Hough, writing for the court, said, in 
speaking of the disclosure of Lyon, the 
patentee in the patent in suit: 

“We think that the great merit of his 
invention is that he first thought out 
what may be called an all-spring buffer, 
something that would resiliently resist 
severe strains, and on release regain 
approximately its original form, al- 
though the strain were applied in center, 
or either end, or anywhere between. The 
means for utilizing this mental concep- 
tion is essentially the open-ended loops 
extending over and in front of the 
wheels.” 

The bumpers of the defendant in the 
suit at bar in no material respect differ 
from the so-called “Biflex” bumper held 
to infringe in the last cited suit, insofar 
as the use of the invention of the patent 
in suit is concerned. — 


and 


Patent is Declared 
Valid and Infringed 


I therefore hold that for the purposes 


of this motion the patent in suit must be | 


held to be valid and infringed by the de- 
fendant. 


As I understood his argument, the 


attorney for the defendant, on the argu- | 


ment of this motion, conceded 
validity of the patent and that it was 
infringed by the defendant. 

The defendant is opposing this mv- 
tion on two grounds: 

1. That there is no irreparable dam- 
age and injury to the plaintiffs. 

2. The defendant is a licensee. 





in law exists. 
able to make. 


This finding we are un- 


If the plaintiff is denied his contrac- | 
‘tual rights and is limited to resort to 


an action at law for his damages, it 
would be practically impossible to es- 


tablish evidentially any measure of what | 
He thus practically | 
is reduced to the situation of having the | 


his damages were. 


right to be permitted to perform or he | 


is left remediless. 


The extent to which we now go is to | 


make the finding that the plaintiff must 
be permitted to perform his part of the 
contract without denial by the defend- 
ant. 


question of whether a particular publi- 
cation is or is not within the contrac- 
tual rights of the plaintiff. 

This, however, can be determined only 


when the particular publication is before | 
It is just here that the averments | 


us. 
of the bill and the proofs of the plain- 
tiff fall short. 

The draft of a decree may be submit- 
ted sustaining the prayers of the 
so as to award the right to publish bul- 
letins within the Sesqui grounds and 
bulletins not restricted to the poster type. 


| The only practical solution of the real | 


problem presented is for the plaintiff to 
decide upon the type of bulletin which 
he preposes to publish. 

Jurisdiction Retained. 

The parties can doubtless agree upon 
such bulletin in conformity 
with the ecntract as interpreted in this 
opinion. 


is 


to publish may be submitted and the 
court can then determine whether 
publication of that type is within 
terms of the contract. 

Jurisdiction of the 
for this purpose. 

A form of decree in accordance here- 
with may be submitted, sustaining the 
prayers of the bill so far as indicated, 
with costs to the plaintiff. 

There is a further feature of 
cause which calls for comiment. It would 
appear that perhaps’ third parties are 
within the practical effects of any de- 
cree which may be made. This is be- 
cause other concessions may _ possibly 
conflict with that made to the plaintiff. 

Such third parties, if there be any, 
are not before the court, and a saving 
of their rights, whatever they are, must 
be incorporated in the decree. 

September 24, 1926. 


the 


cause is 


No. | 
motor vehicles, | 
issued to George Albert Lyon, assignor | 
to Lyon Non-Skid Company, and comes | 
the 


the | 


This is ‘a lame and impotent con- | 
clusion,” because it leaves open the vital | 


bill | 


If they fail to do this, the type | 
of bulletin which the plaintiff proposes | 


the | 


retained | 


the | 
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| order. 

As I understood the defendant’s con- 
tention it is that, as one of the plain- 
tiffs is only a licensee and there are 
outstanding licenses held by others, 
there can be no irreparable damage. 

I cannot agree with that contention. 

There is nothing in the evidence to 
show the existence of an established 
! royalty in the licenses to which refer- 
ence is made. 

The licenses in question are 
non-exclusive license granted to the 
Metal Stamping Company on Novem- 
ber 30, 1925. None of the terms of this 
license are given. (2) 
license with right to grant sub-licenses 


(1) A 


of the plaintiffs. None 
of this license are given. 
to Badger Manufacturing Company. 
None of the terms of this license are 
given, and it is stated that it has been 
; canceled. 
From 


of the terms 
(3) A license 





the evidence it appears that 
the only outstanding license, other than 
that granted to American Chain Com- 
pany, Inc., the non-exclusive license 
granted to Metal Stamping Company on 
November 30, 1925, the terms of which 
are not 


1s 


disclosed. 


assignee of the patent in suit, has made 
a declaration of trust in favor 


in which he 
quested by said American Chain 
pany, Inc., said Hilditch will 
to the said American Chain Company, 
Inc., or to those designated by it, 
recoveries under the patent, and that 
he (Hilditch) holds all rights under the 
patent for the sole benefit of the Ameri- 
can Chain Company, Inc. 


recites that whenever 


Chain Company Held 
Owner of Patent 


Therefore the plaintiff, 
Chain Company, Inc., while in form 4 
licensee, is the equitable owner of the 
patent. 

The plaintiff, American Chain 
pany, Inc., and the defendant, Ameri- 
can Bumper Company, are both manu- 
facturers of bumpers and competitors in 
| business. 


have held that where a _ plaintiff has 
granted licenses to others, there should 
be no preliminary injunction, as any 
damages would be measured by the 
assertion, Overweight Counterbalance 
Elevator Co. v. Cahill & Hall Elevator 
Co., 86 Fed. 338; bat that case 
far short of supporting the broad state- 
ment of the defendant, and is clearly 
distinguishable from the case at bar. 
In that case the complainant was not 
engaged in manufacturing the patented 
elevators, but prior to the commencement 
| ef the suit, by resolution of its board 
| of directors, it established a royalty or 
license fee of $250 for each elevator in 
which the patented invention was used. 
Therefore the complainant was not de- 
prived of any business by its infringe- 
ment, there was an established royalty, 
the damages could easily be ascertained, 
| it was shown affirmatively that the de- 
fendant was financially able to pay all 


ditions the injunction was denied. 

In the suit at bar the defendant is 
in daily competition with the plaintiffs, 
there is no proof of any established 
| royalty, nor is there any affirmative evi- 
| dence of the financial 
| defendant. But even if the defendant 
| is of the highest financial standing. that 
alone furnishes no reason why it should 





because as I read the law, it is when 
the defendant is responsible and a sub- 
| stantial doubt of infringement exists, or 
where the plaintiff’s right is doubtful, 
that a preliminary injunction will not 
; be granted. (Hallock v. Babcock Mfg. 
Co., 124 Fed. 226.) 

That irreparable damage should be 
shown in order to obtain the injunction 
sought in the suit at bar may be 
| cepted as true, and it seems to 
| that the continued infringement of 
patent which has been adjudicated 
valid by the Circuit Court of Appeals 
of this Circuit, by a defendant who 
is a competitor of the plaintiff, furnishes 
proof of such damages, and that the 
| rule of Allington & Curtis 
v. Booth, Fed. 878, still 
in this Circuit. 


me 
a 


78 the 


law 


Precedents Cited 
Held Not to Apply 


The cases cited by defendant are all 
| clearly distinguishable from the case at 
bar. 

In Pullman v. B. & O. R. Co., 5 Fed. 
72, the court declined to grant the in- 
junction because upon the character of 
| the evidence it was not prepared to de- 
termine the extent or validity of the com- 
plainant’s patents or their infringement, 
and in its judgment there was no case of 
irreparable damage presented which 
would warrant the court:in depriving 
the defendant, before final 


plainant had for 10 years 
| ning its cars over the defendant’s road, 
! and if the defendant by 
patent, the could be 
ascertained. 

In New York Grape Sugar 
American Grape Sugar Co., 10 Fed. 835, 
| the complainant did not use its own 
patents but only granted licenses to 
| others. 

In Jefferson 
Power Co. v. 
& Mfg. Co., 


damage 


Electric Light, Heat & 
Westinghouse Electric 
134 Fed. 392, the defen- 


dants set up a substantial plea of res | 


adjudicata based upon a decree in a 
former suit, supported by proofs which 
included an admission by the plaintiff 
| itself. 


| It has already been pointed out how 


} the case of Overweight Counterbalance | 


These defenses I will consider in their | 


A non-exclusive | 


to American Chain Company, Inc., one | 


The plaintiff Frederick W. Hilditch, as | 


of the | 
plaintiff American Chain Company, Inc., | 
re- | 
Com- | 
transfer | 


all | 


American 


Com- | 


The defendant asserts that the courts 


license fee, and cites in support of its } 


falls | 


possible damages, and under these con- | 


standing of the | 


be allowed to continue the infringement, | 


ac- } 


as | 


Mfg. Co. | 


hearing | 
of the use of its cars; because the com- | 
been run- | 
running cars | 
built by it infringed the complainant’s | 
readily | 


Co. v. | 


Zoning 


Acts 


Automobiles 


Granting of License 


No Royalty Payments Estab- 
lished Nor Valid Contract 
Shown in Case. ’ 


Elevator Co. v. Cahill & Hall 
Co., supra, is distinguished. 
In Gillette Safety Razor Co. v. 


Elevator 


9g eal 


| 


| Held to Be Unproved | 


| 
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ALIENS: Deportation: Burden of Proof As to Insanity. 


BURDEN of proof upon alien 


to prove insanity arose from causes subsequent to 


arrival in this country.—U. S. ex rel. Sylvia Barisch v. U. S. Commissioner of 


Immigration (District Court, Eastern Dist 


rict of New York.) Index page 2612, Col. 1. 


| COURTS: State Courts and United States Courts: Injunction Against Proceedings 


Dur- | 


ham Duplex Razor Co., 197 Fed. 574, | 


the defendant denied infringement and 
had a patent of its own. 
In Rousso v. Barber, 2 
defendant’s devices were 
its own patent. Th 
patent had not been 
respect to the 


made under 


judicated with 
defendant’s invention, 


although they were copending applica- | 


tions in the Patent ( that the 
defendant’s patent had the presumption 
of patentable difference and of validity. 
Tn Hall Signal Co. General Ry. 
Signal Co., 153 Fed. 07, order grant- 
| ing injunction reversed, among the 
| reasons being that the patents 
| never been adjudicated, that some were 
alleged not to be infringed, 
' complicated character of the subject 
matter made it peculiarly a case where 
the court should have the benefit of 
the opinion of experts, that no acqui- 
escence was proved, and in addition to 
all of which, that the ample responsi- 
bility of the defendant s conceded. 
In the case at bar neither 
| nor its predecessor have been 
habit of granting licenses, 
| factured the patented 
have borne the expens 
protect it, the validity 


sO 


in the 
they manu- 
invention 


of the patent has 


fendant’s product. 

The rule laid down 
tric Co. v. 
Fed. 175, should control in the 
bar. 


| Defendant Contends 
It Has License 


The defendant conte 
license and attempts to 
verified answer, which 
legations of license pleaded 
defense, the weight of on 
ness, and therefore to b¢ 
| unless outweighed by 
of evidence, and cites W 
Popular De Economias, ete., 255 Fed. 
442, and Campbell v. Northwest Ecking- 
tor Co J. S: 561 

To accomplish this the defendant in- 
vokes the old equity rule of practice con- 
cerning the waiving of an 
answer by the bill 

Prior to the promulgation of the Su- 
| preme Court Equity Rules of 


its 
al- 


to 
its 


give 


tains 


credible wit- 





complainant’s | INJUNCTIONS: Actions or Proceedings i 


Court dismissed bill praying “full faith and credit” be given foreign decree, 
when the issue required a finding of fact as to testator’s domicile, and such 


76 Fed. 552, the | 


in State Court. 
N ADVERSE possession of lands in Mi 


ssouri, plaintiffs, nonresidents and other- 


wise entitled to maintain suit in premises in Federal court and not parties to 
partition suit in State court, may not maintain suit to enjoin State suit already be- 
gun and pending in view of Sec. 720, R. S. Mann v. Meier (District Court, Eastern 


District of Missouri.) 


a 


Index page 2612, Col. 3. 


n Other Courts. 


| course was open in the probate courts.—Kempler v. Vallen. (District Court, Eastern 


District of Pennsylvania.) Index page 261 


| INJUNCTION: Zoning Acts. 


had | 


that the | 


plaintiff | 


and | 
of litigation to | 


n General Elec- | 
P. R. Mallory & Co., 286 | 
case at | 


nds that it has a | 
S a separate | 
taken as true | 


preponderance | 
cox v. El Banco | 


oath to the | 


1913, an | 


| answer constituted evidence on behalf of | 


the defendant as to 

{and interrogatories in 
insofar the answer 
thereto. 


the 


was 


complaint, 
as 


charges of evidence | 


been sustained, and is infringed by de- [JUNCTION 


‘OURT denied injunction against zoning ordinance before trial, as such cases de- | 
rely upon the facts.—Morrison et al. v. 
Pettigrew et al. (District Court, Eastern District of New York.) 


pend for their constitutionality enti 


Col. 7. 
SPECIFIC PERFORMANCE: Indefinite (¢ 


CONTRACT for concession at centennial 
A 


2, Col. 2. 


Index page 2613, 


Yontract. 


exhibition, though indefinite in that gran- 


tor reserves right to determine whether things done under contract come 
within its scope, may be within scope of jurisdiction to grant specific performance, 
where ‘court must retain jurisdiction in supervising performance in indefinite ele- 


ments.—Sesqui-Centennial Poster Advert 
Ass’n. (District Court, Eastern District of 


ising Co. v. Sesqui-Centennial Exhibition 
Pennsylvania.) Index page 2613, Col. 1. 


Patents 


PATENTS: Injunctions: Irreparable Dam 


granted to assignee and 


(claims 9, 14 and 18) issued to Geor 


age. 


equitable error of Patent No. 1198246 
ge A. Lyon for buffer for motor vehicles, 


and evidence held insufficient to show there would be no irreparable damage or that 


defendant was licensee.—Hilditch v. Ame1 
Eastern District of New York.) 


ew | 
Patent Suits Filed 


NOTICE of filing in any court of 
- the United States of actions, 
suits or proceedings arising under 
the patent laws, as required by R. 
S. Sec. 4921, as amended Feb. 18, 
1922, c. 58, Sec. 8, 42 Stat. 392; 
Comp. St. Sec. 9467, appear in this 
column currently. The number at 
beginning of each paragraph indi- 
cates number of patent involved. 
Abbreviations: D.C. N. D. (S. D., 
E. D. W. D.)—District Court, 
Northern Division); C. C. A.—Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals; Ct. Clms.— 
U. S. Court of Claims. See United 
States Daily Law Digest for court 
decisions in patent cases. 





1550573, D. A. Sargent, Tractor Snow | 


| Plow (1560141, R. E. Choate, Snow Plow, 


responsive | 
| suit filed Dec. 9, 1925, D. C.. 


By virtue of Rule 25 of the 1913 Rules, | 


the complaint was stripped of its char- 
acter as a means of obtaining discovery 
of evidence, that function being per- 
formed by interrogatories under Rule 58. 
Under the practice prior to 1913 
was the answer, considered as a re- 
sponse to interrogatories and charges of 
evidence in the bill, that constituted evi- 
dence for the defendant, and not the 
answer considered as a pleading. 
Campbell v. Northwest Eckington Co., 
supra, cited } defendant, was a 


OY case 


| Trailer 
| of 


it | 
| 99 


inserted by counter-claim Mar. 5, 1926), 
N. D. Iowa 
(Cedar Rapids), Doc. E Northern 
Co., et al v. La Plant-Choate 
Mfg. Co. et al. Claims 4, 5, 6, 7 and 10 
patent 1550573 do not embody pat- 
entable invention; claims 3, 5, 6, 8 and j 
10 of 1560141 held not infringed, July 
1926. United States Daily, Index 


29 
So, 


| page 2191.) 


1569942, 2. M. Barnhill, Reversible | 


| Hat, suit filed July 30, 1926, D. C., E. D. 


| Okla., 
| P. 


which was commenced prior to 1913 and | 


; is authority for the 


practice prior to | 
1913, but not for defendant’s contention. | 


Wilcox v. El Banco Popular De Econ- | 


| ° : ° 
| Omias, etc., supra, cited by defendant, 
was a case the date 
ment of which not appear; 


| Whether properly or improperly, the com- 


does 


| Relining Machine, 
of the commence- | 
but | 


plaint therein did specifically interrogate | 
the defendant. and the complaint there- | 


fore combined the two functions of a 


pleading and an instrumentality for dis- | 


covering evidence. 
| stances the answer 
| defendant, and suct 


was evidence for the 


viated only by waiver of oath as pro- 
vided in former Equity Rule 41. 

The rule invoked by defendant applied 
only to statements in the.answer which 
were responsive to matter contained in 
the complaint, and never under any cir- 
| cumstances applied to affirmative matter 


‘ ° | 
Under those circum- 


effect could be ob- | 


Doc. E 167, F. A. Brinkman v. 
J. Carr. 
1572604, C. Horton, Radio Condenser, 
suit filed Aug. 5, 1926, D. C., S. D. N. Y., 
Doe. E 38-97, Dubilier Condenser & 
Radio Corp. v. Aerovox Wireless Corp. 
1576138, A. C. McBride, Brake Band 
suit filed July 22, 
1922, D. C. Mass., Duc. 2703, W. 
Wright. et al v. Multibestos Co. 
1580287, Colle & Colle, Glass substi- 


tute, suit filed July 30, 1926, D. C., S. D. | 


N. Y.. Doe. E 38-70, Acetol Products, 
Inc. v. J. D. Hage, et al. 


Re 15824, S. H. Calkins, Pattern and 


guide strip, suit filed July 24, 1924, D. C., | 


S. D. N. Y.. Doc. E 30-35, Trailel Marble 


| tem and 


| Kee v. 


| set, suit filed Aug. 2, 


A. | 


rican Bumper Corporation (District Court, 


Index page 2613, Col. 2. 


1033988, H. L. Coburn. reinforced con- 


crete dam, 764916, W. L. Church, con- 


| crete dam, 799829, 833506, Same, Dam, 


799830, Same, Water-works lam, 768717, 


|; Ambursen & Church. Shell dam, 807010, 
|.N. F. Ambursen, Waste-gate for dain, 
| Re. 12246, Same, Dam, suit filed Juiy | 
| 20, 1926, D. C. Minn. (3d Div.), Doe. E 
| 853, Ambursen Construction Co. v. City | 


of St. Paul. 

1038504, Og P. Smith, 
1379224, 1410842, Same, 
amusement, 1507439, Same, Starting 
cage for racing dogs, 1507440, Same, 
| Housing for conveyer cars and tracks, 
1591569, Same, Electric car, suit filed 


Dog-racing 


| Aug. 5, 1926, D. C.. N. D. Ohio (E. Div.), 


Doc. 1982, O. P. Smith v. W. N. Stein- 


| man, et al. 


1090776, H. H. Boyce, Indicating sys- 
apparatus for internal com- 
bustion engine, suit filed Aug. 6, 1926, 
D. C. Ind. (Indianapolis), Doc. 992, H. 
H. Boyce, et al., v. O. Postlewait, et al. 

1130179, H. L. Kutter, Paper drier, 
suit filed Aug. 16, 1926, D. C., S. D. 
Ohio (W. Div.), Doc. E 428, The Black- 
Clawson Co. v. The Shartle Bros. Ma- 
chine Co. 

1153049, R. H. McKee, Purification of 


| liquids, suit filed Jan. 30, 1924, D. C., 


S. D., N. Y., Doc. E 28-329, R. H. Me- 
Industrial Chemical Co. Filed 
consent and order 
Aug. 6, 1926. 

1199232, Des. 50055, C. Bodner, Saw 
1926, D. C., N. D. 
N. Y., Doc. 864, The Stanley Works v. 
E. C. Stearns & Co. 


1206018, M. J. Moloney, Making welt 
| Shoes, suit filed Aug. 


Ai, 4926, D. ©,, 
W. D. N. Y., Doc. E 1012, A. Moloney, 
et al., v. F. A. Kuhnert Shoe Corp. 

1271527, M. C. Hopkins, Sound 
generating machine. 1271529, 
Acoustie device, suit filed July 15, 1926, 
D: €., WN. B.-<Hi: 
Lektophone 
Same, suit 
S. D. N. 
Corp. v. 
ice Co.). 


re- 


Reichmann Co. 
12. 1956, D.. C., 


Corp.. v. 
filed July 


A. I. Gancher 
Filed consent 


(Gancher Serv- 
and order 


| discontinuance, Aug. 20, 1926. 


{ much of which is upon information and 
| belief, since concededly he did not par- 


set up by the defendant in avoidance of | 


| the allegations in the complaint. 
| Corpus Juris, section 695, p. 563.) 

The statements in the answer were 
| governed as to their competency and 
weight by the rules relating to hearsay 
' evidence, and if it appears that the state- 
ments were not within the knowledge 
of the person making the 
would have no effect. (Corpus Juris, 


(21 


p. 572.) 
The answer verified by the vice 
president of the defendant, but from his 
| answering affidavit does not appear 
, that any of the circumstances relied on 
| to prove a license are within his personal 
knowledge. 


is 


4 
it 


Statements in Answer 
Held Invalid as Evidence 


As evidence, it does not seem to me 
that his statements in the answer would 
be admissible. 

Be that as it may, and according to 


ticipate in the conference with Mr. Mor- 
ris, vice president of the plaintiff Amer- 
ican Chain Company, Ine., it falis 
short of convincing me that any license 
such as is alleged was ever made, and 
therefore Armat Moving Picture Co. v. 
Edison Mfg. Co., 125 Fed. 939, not 
an authority, because I am not laboring 
under any doubt. 

The affidavit of Mr. Hilliard, supported 


is 


| as it is by the affidavit of Mr. Jeffery, 
| the paper submitted by Mr. Hilliard to 


oath, they | 


| dated, 


: . ; | license agreement, incomplete as it 
section 699, supra, and 21, section 705, | 


described as it is 


form” 


counsel, 
“an outline 


defendant’s 
on its face as ’ 
is 
in some of its details, together with the 
letter from defendant’s attorneys, _un- 
but delivered on July 30, 1926, 
in which it is stated: 


“In view of the fact that a settlement | 


of the controversy is in progress, we are 


| enclosing herewith stipulation adjourn- 


| ing 


: the ‘answer the greatest weight that it * 
eculd acquire, even with its oath, in my ! 


opinion the license alleged is not proven. 
The burden is on the defendant to 
| prove its affirmative defense. 

This it has failed to do, because giv- 
ing to the answer all the weight that 
could be given to it as evidence, even 
prior to the Equity Rules of 1913 by vir- 
tue of the oath, in the face of the affi- 
davit made by the one who made the 
oath, from which it does not appear that 
the facts are within his prseonal know]- 
edge, and the affiidavit of Mr. Schechter, 


| even if the 
| right to settle an action belongs to the 


the hearing for a_ period of two 
weeks, and also extending the time to 
answer and file affidavits,” notwithstand- 
ing the fact that it is now claimed that 


the license had been granted as early | 


as July 16, convince me that the ques- 
tion of license never went beyond the 
stage of negotiations, and that it was al- 
ways contemplated that the final out- 
come of the negotiations, if favorably 
concluded, was to be the execution of a 
formal contract, and no such final agree- 
ment having been actually signed and 
delivered, no valid agreement 
(Barber-Colman Co. v. Magnano Corpor- 
ation, 299 Fed. 401.) 


That there never was a meeting of the | 
minds even between counsel for the re- | 


spective parties as to the proposed li- 
cense agreement seems clear to me, but 
attorneys had agreed, the 


client and not to the attornqy, and the 


far | 


for a | 


exists. | 


1271529. 
1274053, 


(See 1271527). 
A. FP. 
1D. Cc. S. D. N. Y., Doe. E 38-112, The 
A. Milburn Co. v. K. G. Welding & Cut- 
ting Co. 


mere fact that one is an attroney at law 
' does not invest him with such an agency 

tha 

other authority by his negotiations for 

a license. (General Electric Co. v. Brite- 
| Lite Lamp Co., 290 Fed. 967). 


Plaintiff Kept Centro! 


Over Negotiations 

That Mr. Morris, vice president of the 
plaintiff American Chain Company, par- 
ticipated in the original conference does 
not lend color to the defendant’s claim 
| that the said plaintiff had given any 
| power as an agent to Mr. Hilliard 
bind it in his negotiations; on the con- 
trary, the fact that Mr. Morris partici- 
| pated and that Mr. Hilliard was bound 

to communicate with him, even when he 

was abroad, with reference to details, 
; conclusively shows that the said plain- 
tiff, through its vice president, was con- 
trolling the negotiations dnd had not 
constituted Mr. Hilliard its agent with 
authority to bind it. 

The minds of the parties never met 
and no valid and binding license was 
ever given to the defendant by the plain- 
tiff American Chain Company, Inc. 

The 
injunction will be issued, upon the plain- 
may be the court 


determined by on 


| hearing counsel for the respective par- | 
Building, | 


ties, in Room 323, Federal 
Brooklyn, New York, either on Septem- 


ber 9 or 15, 1926, at 12 o’clock noon, as | 
| counsel for plaintiff may desire, at which | 


| time the order to be made herein should 
be settled on notice, 
September 4, 1926. 


a 
BS ie 


YEARLY 


Lure-conveyer, 


of discontinuance, | 


Same, | 


(E. Div.), Doc. 6152, | 


Y., Doc. E 37-377, Lektophone | 


of | 


| 
Jenkins, Cutting and | 
welding torch, suit filed Aug. 16, 1926, | 


he can bind his client in default of | 


to | 


motion will be granted and the | 


tiff giving security in such amount as | 
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Competency 


Of Witnesses 


Trial Declared Only 
| Proper Way to Fix 
| Legality of Zoning 


| Court Refuses Injunction on 
Grounds That Facts in 


Case Should All Be 
Considered. 


ELEANOR MORRISON, ET AL., V. BERTRAND 
L. PERRIGRE, ET AL., DISTRICT COURT, 
EASTERN District, N. Y., No. 2490. 

In this case a motion to enjoin @ 
zoning ordinance denied before 
trial, since facts aione could distinguish 
between what constitutes a “taking” 
and the lawful exereise of this “power.” 

Oscar B. Bergstrom, attorney “for 
plaintiffs; Van Doren, Conklin & Me~ 
| Nevin, attorneys for defendants; A. GC. 
B. McNevin, of counsel. 

The full text of the opinion follows: 

Moscowitz, J.: This suit is  insti- 
tuted by the plaintiff against the defends 
| ants, Bertrand L. Pettigrew et al, 
| Trustees and Clerk of the Village of 
| Great Neck Estates, in Nassau County, 
| New York, to enjoin the said defendants 
from enforcing a certain zoning ordi- 
nance adopted March 15, 1926, on the 
following grounds: 

Grounds Are Stated. 

First—Because the said ordinance 
| operates to deprive plaintiff of her prop- 
erty without due process of:law and 
without making just compensation, in 
violation of the guaranties of the 14th 
Amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
| tion. 

Second—Because the said ordinance 
impairs the obligations of plaintiff’s con- 
tracts under which she purchased her 
| lots in the Village of Great Neck Es- 
tates, and offends the provisions of Ar- 
ticle 1, Section 10 of the Federal Con- 
stitution. i 

Third—Because the said _ ordinance 
denies to the plaintiff the equal protec- 
tion of the laws granted by the 14th 
Amendment of the Federal Constitution. 

Authority Held Exceeded. 

Fourth—Because the said ordinance 
is ultra vires in that the trustees of the 
village were not empowered by their del- 
egated authority by state statute to fix 
a minimum area of lots in said vilage 
on which improvements can be con- 
structed. 

Fifth—Because the said ordinance has 

relation to and is not necessary to 
the exercise of the police powers of the 
| state. 

The motion was heretofore made 
herein to strike out the defendants‘ an- 
swer in this action, which motion was 
based upon the same ground as is this 
motion for an injunction. 

Judge Inch in an able opinion denying 
the motion stated among other things: 

“The use of the words ‘square feet’ 
would impress one, at first, in a large 
sense. If one realizes, however, that this 
may be a plot 220 feet front, along a 
street, with a depth of 100 feet, the size 
of the plot does not remain so impres- 
sive, especially in a village, and adjoin- 
ing a golf links. The same reasoning ap- 
plies to the smaller plot of 5,000 feet. I 
do not mean by this to even remotely 
intimate that the size of the plot has 
anything to do with the rights of its 
owner to object to an unlawful taking, 
by the village, of even a foot of her 
ground; but I do mean to indicate that 
very possibly the actual use by plaintiff 
and the regulation thereof, by the village, 
of such a size plot may on a trial be 
shown to be not only an ordinary but 
exceedingly sensible one. 

Trial Held Necessary. 

“It is not necessary to discuss the 
cases which distinguish between what 
constitutes a ‘taking’ and the lawful ex- 
ercise of this ‘power.’ There is a differ- 
ence. This difference depends upon facts. 
The facts depend on a trial, unless plainly 
| conceded and undisputed, together with 
| all the inferences to be drawn therefrom. 
Such questions should not be disposed of 
upon affidavits but should await trial.” 

It is the policy in this court for one 
judge in this district to follow the rulings 
of another judge of this district. The 
motion for an injunction is therefore de- 
| nied. Settle order on notice. 

Sept. 21, 1926. 


was 


; ho 


é 





aa sain — Z ‘ 


| Co. v. U. T. Hangerford Brass & Copper 
| Co. Case dismissed, patent held invalid 
| (notice dated July 30, 1926). 

Des. 61605, C. P. Randolph, Waffle iron, 
| suit filed Aug. 5, 1926, D. C. Conn., Doe. 
1865, Edison Electric Appliance Co., Ine 
v. Fitzgerald Mfg. Co. 

Des. 61719. (See Des. 64162) 

Des. 61720. (See Des. 64162) 

Des. 61849. - (See Des. 64162) 

Des. 64160. (See Des. 64162) 
| Des. 64162, Des. 61719, Des. 61720, F. 

S. Crowell, Chandelier for lighting fix- 
| tures. Des. 61849, Same, Plate for light- 
| ing fixture, Des. 64160, Same, Ceiling 
| light for lighting fixtures, suit filed Dee- 
| 10, 1924, D. C., N. D. Ohio (E. Div.), Doe. 
1823, The E. N. Riddle Co. v. Acme Mfg. 
Co., et al. Case dismissed without prej- 
udice, July 22, 1926. 

764916. (See 1033988). 

768717. (See 1033988). 

787814, J. D. Wolf, separation of 
metals from their ores, 833120, Sulman, 
Kirkpatrick-Picard & Ballot, ore con- 
centration, appeal filed Aug. 18, 1926, 
C. C. A. (4th Cir.), Doc. 2557, Wolf 
Mineral Process Corp. v. Minerals Sep- 
| aration North American Corp. 

799829. (See 1033988). 
799830. (See 1033988). 
807010. (See 1033988). 
833506. (See 1033988). 
835120. (See 787814). 


| PATENTS 


Write for free book 
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1 te Sctentific American 
Scientific American Bldg., 
24 W. 40th St.. New York 
37 Scientific American Bldg., Washington 
1353 Tower Bylg., Chicago, Il, 
691 Mobart Bldg., San Franciseo, Calif. 
| 565 Van Nuys Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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ODAY’S 
pace. 12 
Army and 
e 


Navy Orders 


Rural Mail Carriers 


 ToBe Given Holiday | 
On Christmas Day | 


. 
Postoffice Department An- 
nounces There Will Be 
No Deliveries Dec. 

25 on Routes. 


e piaguicues 
The Postoffice Department announced, 


October 2, that 
Christmas Day on the rural free deliv- 
ery routes of the country. 
The carriers will be given 
on that day, mail for rural delivery, the 
department says, should be given a lee- 
‘way of not less than three or four days 
to ensure reaching the Christmas tree. 
however, under 


no mail will be served 


a holiday 


Star route service, 
which mail is carried by automobile, bus, 
buggy, sleigh or other vehicles under 
contract, will not be affected by the 
Christmas holiday, except where it is 
dependent upon the rural routes. 

Holiday on Christmas. 

The full text of the order follows: 

Rural routes are not served on Christ- 
mas. Carriers are given a holiday on 


that day. 
It is highly desirable that postmasters 
give such 


and other postal employes 


publicity as may be possible to this fact 

through local newspapers and otherwise 

without expense to the department. 
Early Mailing Advised. 

The public should be advised that par- 
cels for patrons of rural routes should 
be mailed so as to reach the office of 
delivery at least three or four days be- 
fore Christmas. There is no objection 
to placing on Christmas packages the 
words “Please do not open until Christ- 
mas,” or other inscriptions to that effect. 

No holidays on star routes: Service 
is required to be performed on _ star 
routes (those routes on which service = 
provided under contract) on every sched- 
ule day, regardless of whether such days 
fall upon holidays, the only exception 
being that where the star routes are 
dependent upon rural-delivery routes for 
their mail supply no service 1s required 
to be performed on holidays. 


Wrappers on Mail 


To Persia Too Weak 


Department Announces Many 


Newspapers Arrive With- 
out Addresses. 


The Post Office Department on Sep- 
tember 30 issued a warning to the pub- 
lic that newspapers sent to Persia should 
be wrapped in paper strong enough to 
withstand the long distance traveled and 
repeated handling in transit. The warn- 
ing originated with the postal adminis- 
tration of Persia, which said much of 
the newspaper mail received there ar- 
rived without the address. 

The official announcement in 
follows: 

Printed matter for Persia should be 
wrapped in paper strong enough to with- 
stand the long distance traveled and re- 
peated handlings. 

The Postal Administration of Persia 
has advised, through the International 


full text 


7..s t 
Bureau of the Universal Postal Union, 


that a large part of the newspapers 
from abroad arrive in Persia without 
address due to the fact that the wrap- 
pers are generally made of paper not 
strong enough to withstand the long 
voyage and repeated handlings, and must 
therefore be sent to the déad letter 
office by that service; and has requested 
that publishers use only very 


article itself in order to insure its de- 
livery in case the wrapper is torn off 
en route. ; 

Postmasters due 
taken at 
publicity, 


will please cause 
notice of the foregoing to be 
their offices and the widest 
be given thereto. 

without “expense to the department, to 


White House Announces 
Program of Social Events 


The White House issued a statement 
on October 3 announcing the program 
of receptions and dinners which will be 
held during the season of 1926-27. The 
program includes nine different functions 
which will be held from December 2 to 
February 17. The full text of the pro- 
gram follows: 

Program of receptions and dinners at 
the White House. Season of 1926-27. 

December 2, Cabinet Dinner, 8 p. m. 

December 9, Diplomatic Reception, 
p. m. 

December 
Pp. m. 

January 1, New Year’s Reception, 11 
a. m. to 1:30 p. m. 

January 13, Judicial Reception, 9 p. m. 

January 20, Court Dinner, 
8 p. m. 
February 3, 
p. m. 
ebruary 10. Speaker’s Dinner, 8 p. m. 
February 17, Army and Navy Recep 
tion, 9 p. m. 


16, Diplomatic Dinner, 8 


Supreme 


Congressional Reception, 
9 
F 


Names Acting Postmasters. 


The Post Office Department has ap- 
pointed Annie C. Lebo acting postmaster 


et New Bloomfield, Pa., and Tyron Lewis | 


acting postmaster at McCamey, Texas. 
t 


strong | 
paper for making address wrappers and | 
that the address be reproduced on the 


} $2,190 from $2,100, 37.2 % 


(XEN 9614) 
Federal Personnel 


THE UNITED STATES 


Suggestions on Care of Artificial Legs 


Given to Surgeons Dealing With Veterans 


Dr. J. F. Barry, of United States Veterans’ Bureau, Urges 
Examination Before Approving of Replacements. 


The full text of a statement issued 
by Dr. J. F. Barry, chief of the Pros- 
thetic Subdivision of the Medical 
Service of the United States Veter- 
ans’ Bureau, dealing with repairs 
and replacements of artificial legs 
issued to war veterans, is continued 
herewith. In the first section, 
printed in the issue of October 2, 
Dr. Barry said that in many 
stances it had been found that 
pairs or replacements had been 
quested when unnecessary. In 
section immediately following he 
rgives suggestions not only for the 
care of the artificial legs, but also 
of the stump. The full text con- 
tinues: 


in- 
re- 
ree 
the 


Below-the-knee amputations are less 
prone to cause trouble if the artificial 


| limb has been properly constructed and 
| fitted. 


In many cases the adjustable 
leather socket gives the most satisfac- 
tory service, as it causes very little pres- 
sure against the tuberosities of the head 
of the tibia, and can be made to fit the 
changing condition of the stump. by 


When the limb is properly ad- 


be on the tuberosities and below the 
patella. The patella should ride freely 
above the anterior border of the socket. 

Medical officers in charge of prosthet- 
ics, or those whose function it is to 
supply appliances to beneficiaries, should 
be familiar with the construction of the 
appliances and limbs handled in their 
localities. This knowledge is essential 
for the proper determination of the re- 
pair work required on appliances which 
are in need of this service. 
for new limbs are frequently 
in cases where, if the 
the old artificial limb had been made 
by some one familiar with its construc- 
tion it would have been apparent that 
a few minor repairs would have put 
the appliance in a first-class, serviceable 
condition. Replacement of foot rubbers, 
bumpers, knee and check cords are the 
most common repairs required, and when 
these are given prompt attention the 
serviceable life an artificial limb is 
considerably lengthened. 


received 


ot 


Instance of Saving Cited. 

A beneficiary was recently referred 
by a subofficer'to a regional office, with 
the request that he be given a new ar- 
tificial limb, as the one he was wearing 
Was causing him considerable trouble 
and was not longer serviceable or worthy 
of repair. An examination of this limb 


j revealed that all that was needed was 
socket, | 


an adjustment of the leather 
and two new foot rubbers. These re- 
pairs were made, and the beneficiary 
was better satisfied than if a new limb 


had been given to him, and the needless 


expenditure of $100 or more was avoided. | 


Extensive repairs might has been rec- 
ommended if this limb had been sent to 
the manufacturer for his opinion. 

When a claimant applies for repairs 
to his artificial limb the officer in charge 
should examine the limb thoroughly, and 
he, himself should determine the extent 
of the repai necessary, and be guided 


thority to have the repairs made. He 


opinions of the manufacturers, which, 


though helpful at times, are frequently | 


extravagant. 

When requesting authority from cen- 
tral office for repair work the examining 
officer should submit a concise, clean- 
cut statement of the exact condition of 
the appliance, and ‘a comprehensive de- 
scription of the number and kind of re- 
pairs which he may think necessary. 

Under no circumstances should a bene- 
ficiary be sent in person, or permitted 
to forward his appliance directly to the 
manufacturer, has reported 
for an examination of the appliance by 


before he 


Changes Announced in Force of 


The Post announcement of 
changes rural letter carrier 
force on postal routes in 29 States, 
the full tert of which was commenced 
of October 1, is he 


with concluded: 


O ffice 


the 


in the issue re- 


Maurice P., 

2 No 
and Wittenburg, Theiss, 
$1,080, 16.596 mi. from 
1926 (Approved Sept. 9, 


Albany, Sheldon, 
Sept. 20, 


Missouri, 
$1,800, appt. temp 
ice Sept. 19, 192 
Paul, $},260 from 
15.59 mi., Aug. 1, 
1926). 

Nebraska, Upland, Sheets, Fred A., $1,920, 
leave without pay for July 16 to Oct. 15, 
1926 (Personal), and Upland, Peterson, John 
H., $1,920, appt. temp. for July 15 to Oct. 
15, 1926. ‘ 

New Hampshire, Dover, Falker, 
$1,860 from $1,800, 25.60 mi. from 
Sept. 16, 1926, instead of John H. 
(215); East Weare, Clark, Edward C., 
$1,830, disc. July 24, 1926, and East Weare, 
Cutting, George L., $1,530, appt. 
25, 1926. 

New Jersey, Phillipsburg, Stires, Orlin, 
$1,920 from $1,890, 27.65 mi. from .05 mi., 
Oct. 18. 1926 (Approved Aug. 14, 1926), and 
Stewartville, Pittenger, John, $1,890 from 
$1,920, 26.70 mi. from 28.15 mi., July 1, 
1926, and Stewartville, Pittenger, John, 27.30 
mi. from 26.70 mi., Oct. 16, 1926 (No change 
in salary). 

North Carolina, 
B., $1,950 from 
mi., July 1, 


1926 serv- 


Booneville, Brown, Virgil 
$1,980, 28.72 mi. from 29.70 
1926; Booneville, Transon, 
Clarence fF $1,830 from $1,390, 24.64 mi., 
from 26.70 mi., July 1, Chinquapin, 
Seawell, Charles E., $1,890 from $1,830, 
24.30 mi. from 25.10 1 July 1, 1926; 
bett, Smith, John A., $1,920 from 
27.80 mi. from 27.16 mi., Aug. 1, 1926 (Ap- 
proved Aug. 14, 1926); Culbertson, 
burg, Samuel L., $1,890, 2 
mi., July 1, 1926 


1926 
Jeb; 


7.20 mi. from 24.73 
(Approved Aug. 1, 1926); 
Cyele, Dobbins Robert A., $2,400 from 
2,130, 44.10 mi. from 385.30 mi., Nov. 1, 
1926 (Approved Sept. 2), 
Kittrell, Wiliam J., : mi 
June 1, 1926 (No change in 
River, Coble, 1 S., $1,890 

$1,800, 27 mi. from 24.20 mi., Aug. 1, 
(Aproved Sept. 27, 1926); 
Thomas C., $1,830 fro: 
from 24.40 mi., May, 

June 21, 1926); Mariet 


from 
salary); Haw 


from 


Liberty, Frazier, 
$1,800, 25.30 mi. 
1, 1926 (Approved 
. Oliver, James J., 
u. from 33.72 mi, 


| viate 


‘ ; ; | oretic > this plan may seem a good one, 
tightening or loosening the laces of the | oretically this | s 


| socket. 
justed to the stump the weight should | 


Requests | 


examination of | 


1 r ; | regulation 
by his own findings when requesting au- 


; turnover or 


° 1 
should not be unduly influenced by the | protect the skin against the pressure of 


| stump 


| growth, thus opening the way 


| Smithfield, Sanders, 


Levi F. | 
24.40 mi., | 
Deardoff | 


temp. July | 


| Jesse 


| Adley, 


2 to 


Cor- | 
$1,890, | 


Kissel- | 


| Ragsdale, I 
| mi. Aug. 1, 1926 (No change in salary), 


1926); Grifton, | 
55 mi., | 
1926 | 


| $1,950 from $1,920, 29.94 mi. fron 


{the proper officer in the regional office 
| having jurisdiction over his case. When 
a careful notation of the facts concern- 
ing the repairs has been made, the 
regional office can then take the matter 
| up with the dealer. 

Beneficiaries should be instructed in 
| the care of their artifical limbs and ad- 
| vised to have minor repairs attended 
to as soon as they are noticed, to prevent 
greater and more discomforting damage 
| later as a result of carelessness or neglect. 
| All joints should be kept lubricated to 
prevent wear from friction or rust. Any 
good light machine oil will serve this 
| purpose. Each claimant should be sup- 
plied with two sets of shoulder straps, 
| harness, and roller cords. These can be 
quickly obtained from the orthopedic 


| shop in the New York regional office by 


forwarding requests, accompanied by 
samples and measurements. 

Many beneficiaries are of the opinion 
that they should have two serviceable 
legs, so that when one limb needs repair 
they may wear the other, and thus ob- 
the use of crutches. While the- 


it nevertheless rarely works to good ad- 
vantage, as it is seldom possible to have 
two sockets which are identical in fit. The 
stump conforms itself to the socket by 
constant wear, and when the spare leg 
is used the stump must be reformed to 
fit properly. This many times results in 
discomfort, causing abrasions and pres- 


} sure sores on the stump until adjustment 


to the socket conditions are com- 
plete. 

Stump socks—General 
ager Letter No. 99 was 
in order that claimants entitled to this 
service might be furnished with stump 
socks at regular intervals, by parcel post, 
without the necessity of requesting them 
from the regional office, or spending car- 
fare to procure them. In this way the 
claimant is at all times assured of a 
sufficient quantity of the socks to main- 
tain the cleanliness and comfort of the 
stump. This service to the claimant is 
an important hygienic measure, and 
strict compliance with the provisions of 
the above-named letter is expected. 
Some claimants do not yet know that 
they are entitled to receive stump socks, 
and requests this article are still 
coming to central office, accompanied by 
the statement that those making the re- 
quest can not afford to pay for the socks. 
This condition should not exist. 

The stump socks act as a bandage for 
keeping the soft, fleshy part of the stump 
firm and in shape to fit properly into 
the socket of the artificial leg. They 
also act as a cushion, providing ample 
protection and pagiding for bony promi- 
nences producing Rriction. For this rea- 
son at least one stump sock should al- 
ways be worn in conjunction with the 
artificial leg, and there are times when 
two are necessary to insure comfort. In 
fact, the wearing of two stump socks is 
the common practice of the majority of 
those who use artificial limbs. It has 
been found that’ some claimants prefer 
a woman’s white silk stocking, the foot 
being cut off and the end tied up. This 
is a good practice if used with a proper 
stump sock. Stump socks 
be sufficiently long to allow a 
roll of about 2 inches, to 


new 


District Man- 
put into effect 


for 


should 


the edge of the socket. 

Wool is, by nature, hydroscopic, and 
socks of this material absorb 
the moisture from the skin. If this ex- 


cretion, and other waste matter of the 


skin, are allowed to remain in the sock, 
decomposition takes place, and these 
socks become a fertile field for bacterial 
for in- 
fection of the stump. The decomposed 
fatty acids give off a foul odor, and ex- 
cessive moisture induces decay in 
wood of the artificial leg, thus reducing 
the time of its service. It is very im- 
portant, therefor, that a claimant should 


1926 (Approved 
Grant, Thomas 
$1,920, 28.7 mi. from 28.4 Jaly 1, 1926 
(Approved Aug. 14, 1926); Rutherfordton, 
Freeman, Spurgeon L., 27.35 mi. from 27.45 
mi., June 1, 1926 (No change in salary); 
Robert G., $2,730 from 
55.45 mi. from 50.65 1 Oct. 16, 
1926 (Approved Aug. 28, 1926), and Whit- 
tier, Green, John R., $1,400 from $1,620, 
19.35 mi. from 20.25 mi., June 1, 
Ohio, Cadiz, Moore, Don E., $1 
temp. Sept. 16, 1926 (215); 
nley E., $1,728, Or. granting leave with 
y for Sept. 10, 1926, revoked (Illness) 
20); Sidney Higgins, Ben D., $1,728, Or. 
appt. temp. for Sept. 10, 1926, revoked 
(220); Warren, Uhlinger, James, $1,830, 
disc. temp. Sept. 15, 1926, and Warren, Ul- 
rich, Glenn, $1,830, appt. temp. Sept. 16, 
1926. 
Pennsylvania, 
Wyott H., instead 
(213). 
Rhode Island, Providence, Conboy, 
F., instead of James Conboy (2150). 
South Carolina, Spartanburg, Caldwell, 
B., $1,900, dise. Sept. 18, 1926, and 
Spartanburg, Hayne, Lloyd H., $1,890, appt. 


July 1, 


Aug. 14, 1926); 
Ridgeway, E 


$1,950 from 


$2,610, 


1926, 
200, appt. 
Sidney, Young, 


Hileman, 
Hileman 


Cherry Tree, 
of Wyatt H. 


James 


| temp. Sept. 20, 1926 (No service Sept. 19, 


1926). 

Tennessee, Lebanon, Armstrong, James 
$1,830, leave without pay for Aug. 
1 to Oct. 31, 1926 (Illness Lebanon, An- 
drews, Foster, $1,830, appt. temp. for Aug. 
4 and 6 to Oct. 31, 1926 (No service 
1926); Lebanon, Johnson, Hugh B., 
$1,830, appt. temp. for Aug. 5, 1926, and 
Stanton pay $32.70 to Mr. Alfred N. Powell 
for incidental expenses incurred during 
Aug. and Sept., 1926. 

Texas, Blossom, Nuckols, Wiliam H., 27.95 
mi. from 28.5 mi., Aug. 1, 1926 (No change 
in salary); Blossom, Pyron, Reece T., $1,890 
from $1,830, 27 mi. from 25.2 mi., Aug. 1, 
1926 (Approved Sept. 9, 1926), and Blossom, 
James H., 29.05 mi. from 29.01 


Aug. 1, 


Vermont, Lyndonvile, Smith, Fred 
stead of Fred D., Smith 
Hero, Fletcher, Elmer E., $1,440, 
1926, and (retired); South Hero, 
Parkie H., $1,440, appt. tem; 
1926. 
Vermonth, Lydonville, 


Livingston, 
Sept. 5, 
Smith, Fred E., in- 
28.04 mi., 
Sept. 1, 1926 (Approved 16, 1926); 
Norfolk, Adams, Charles L., $1,920 fy 
$1,980, 28.1 mi. from 29.9 mi., July 16, 1 


Sept 


“9 








the | 





| 27.5 


|} $1,920, 28.575 


| proved 





| G., $1,440 
| Sat 9 : { 
mi,, Aug. 1, 1926 (Approved Sept. 29, 1926). i 


Postmasters 
Veterans 


Inspectors to Investigate 


Eligibles for Postmaster | 


The Post Office Department has just 
announced orally that ‘post. office in- 


spectors will investigate the suitability | 
of eligibles for postmasters posts, with | 


a view to appointment to fill vacancies 
in the fourth class postoffices of Cham- 
bers, Ariz., Simsboro, Ark., Long, Md., 
and Hollyknown, Miss. 

“Due notice,” the department stated, 
“will be posted at the respective post- 
offices of the date when these examina- 
tions will be held. Information 


civil service rules touching the suitability 
of elegibles will be given careful con- 


| sideration.” 


change his socks at least once, and pref- | 


erably twice, a day, in order to keep the 
stump «in a healthy condition. Stump 


| socks should be washed without rubbing, 
and 


by squeezing between the hands, 
only the best wool soap should be used. 


If the socks are rubbed, it causes them | 
to shrink and make them harder in tex- 


ture. . 
Care of the stump.—Instructions in 


the proper method of keeping his stump | 


in good condition should be given to 


every claimant wearing an artificial 1 | . . , 
. Aa eg; | THE covering letter directed to Mr. Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, states in part: 


as the success he will have in using this 
appliance depends entirely upon 
factor. 
The following suggestions are sub- 
mitted, and should be followed daily: 
1. When the artificial limb is removed 


each evening the stump should be washed 


and carefuly examined, and if it is found 
to be in good condition it should be 
dried thproughly and given an alcohol 
rub. 
to wear an elastic bandage at night to 
prevegt slight swelling or edemas. 

2. Particular attention should be paid 
to any red or sore spots noticed on the 
stump. 
pressure or rubbing, and the socket 
should be carefully examined to deter- 
mine, if possible, the cause of the trou- 
ble, and measures should 
be taken to correct it. Some slight ad- 
justment of the socket, such as scoop- 
ing out a little here or there of its in- 
terior, may be all that is required. The 
addition of an extra stump may 
also overcome the difficulty. sore 


sock 


The 


spot, if due to an infection, should have ! 


the attention of a surgeon. If it is a 
simple abrasion, an application of zinc 
oxide ointment is probably all that is 
required. When a stump develops an 
acute inflammation, it should be given 
rest, and bandaged, and these measures 


should be continued as long as there is | 


any evidence of swelling. A good web- 
bing elastic bandage is essential to pro- 
duce proper pressure, and it is very im- 
portant that it should be applied 
smoothly and without too-much tension. 
Another good bandage for this purpose 


is one made of canton flannel, cut’ on the | 


bias, about four inches in width. This 
should be wet, thoroughly wrung out, 
and applied to the stump firmly. 


3. A common condition, and one which | 


requires careful attention, is that in 
which the stump perspires too freely. The 
following solution, applied after the 
stump has been washed and dried, will 
be found efficacious in remedying this 
trouble: 

Commercial formalin (40. per cent solu- 
tion of formaldehyde), 10 parts; water, 
90 parts. 

This should be allowed to dry on. If 
it is followed by a burning sensation 
too much has been used for that 
ticular person, and the excess should 
be washed off. The solution should be 
kept out of abrasions or fissures of the 
skin. The general rule is to apply the 
solution evéry other day, four to six ap- 
plications usually producing the desired 
results. ; 

Bruises, sinuses, eczema and transitory 
swellings are best treated by laying 
aside the artificial limb temporarily. The 


stump should receive the indicated medi-, 


cal treatment, and after the condition 
has been relieved the gradual use of the 
artificial limb 
the stump has 
status. ~ 


returned to its normal 


Rural Letter Carriers 


instead of $1,920 from $1,950 (214); Sylvatus, 
Stanley, Hiram L., instead of Hiram L. 
Stanly (216), and Woodlawn, Alphonso B., 
Williams, instead of Alphonso Wiliiams 
(216). 

West Virginia, Buckhannon, Green, Guy, 
$1,980 from $1,860, 30.2 mi. from 26.5 m 
for June 1 to Aug. 26, 1926, and § 
26.3 mi., Aug. 27, 1926 (Approved 
24, 1926. 

Wisconsin, Bayfield, Clark, Oliver 
mond, 28.1 mi. from 22.94 m.,-June 1, 1926 
No change in salary); Blue River, 
Whitesel, William C., jr., instead of Wil- 
liam O. Whitesel, ae (211); Garyville, Ness, 
William, $1,920 from $1,890, 28.4 mi. from 
mi., June 1, 1926 (Approved July: 8. 
1926); 
from $1,920, 
June 1, 1926 
Cleveland, 


mi 
860, 


Sept. 


Ray- 


27.85 
10, 
$1,950 


29.15 mi. from 
Approved July 
Hingiss, Fred A.. 
mi. from 28.125 
1926 (Approved July 8, 1926); Cleveland, 
Trossen, Hubert N., instead of Hubert N. 
Fressen (212): 
$2,010 from $1,980, 30.5526 mi. from 
mi., June 1, 1926 (Approved July 8, 
De Soto, Joseph, Henry E., $1,830 
$1,800, 24.8 mi. from 24.43 mi., June 1, 
(Temp.) (Approved July 8, 1926); 
Schlumpf. Frank J., 28.1 mi. from 


1926); 


from 


28.89 
1926); 
from 

1926 
Duratha, 


Branch, Charles G., $1,920 from $1,860, 27.9 
mi. from 26,125 mi., June 1, 1926 (Ap- 
July 1926); 


95.5 
1926 
from 


1926 
Fox, 
June 1, 


mi., June 1, 
Durand, 
26.75 mi., 


(Approved July 3, 
Thomas J., 27 mi., 
1926 (No change 


| in salary); Elroy, Marx, George W., $1.890 


from $1,860, 26.95 mi. from 26.45 mi., June 
1, 1926 (Approved July 8, 1926): Elroy, 
Smith, Samuel S., $1,800 from $1,830, 24.2 
mi. from 24.9 mi., June 1, 1926; Elroy, 


| Divis, Stanley, 25 mi. (Mon, Wed., and Fri.) 


and 25.5 mi. (Tues., Thurs., and Sat.), av. 
25.25 mi. from 25.875 mi. each day, June 
1, 1926 (No change in salary); Kewaskum, 
Backus, Edwin A., 29 mi. from 29.12 mi., 
June 1, 1926 (No change in salary); Ke- 
waskum, Backheus, Herbert H., 29.15 mi. 
from 29.25 mi., June 1, 1926 (No change in 
salry); Kewaskum, Colvin, Fancher, 29 
mi. from 28.59 mi., June t, 1926 (No change 
in salary); Kewaskum, Martin, John H., 28.2 
mi., from 28.38 mi., June 1, 1926 (No change 
in salary), and Meridean. Jeone, Gilbert F. 
from $1,260, 17.6 mi. from 16.625 


/ 
DAILY: MONDAY, OCTOBER 4, 1926. 


from | 
whatever source permissible under the | 


this | 


In some cases it is an advantage | 


These conditions may be due to ! 


. . { 
immediately | 


t 
par- 


should be resumed until | 


Centuria, Caldwel, James E., $1,950 | 
mi., | 


mi., June 1, | 
Cushing, Wilson, Eward N., ! 
| him as 
| Technical 
28.4 mi., | 


| June 1, 1926 (No change in salary); Durand, 


Durand, Marguerdt, | 


| Russel M., $1,860 from $1,830, 26.5 mi. from | of War, 


| will 


| cisco, Calif. 


/ eral, 


| eral, 1 


“Postal Service 


Latest Government Documents: 


and Publications 


OCUMENTS described in this column are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Digests are printed so they can be cut out and pasted on the Stand- 
ard Library-Index and File Cards, measuring 7.5 centimeters by 12.5 centi- 
meters, approximately 3 by 5 inches, used in the majority of libraries in 
America, and filed for reference. 


Notice to Libraries: The Library of Congress card numbers are likewise given. 

Number ,enclosed in indicate an open card, entry covering the serial set 

as a whole. Numbers enclosed in ( ) indicate the Congressional Library card 

printed for an EARLIER issue of the document and substantially correct and 

those ordering cards from this list will occasionally have to wait; the OUT 
check has its full significance. 


| ADDITIONAL EXTRADITION TREATY BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES 


79° 


AND CUBA: TREATY SERIES NUMBER 737. Price, 5 cents per copy. 

o 26-26707. 

QIGNED at Habana, January 14, 1926; Ratification advised by the Senate, March 

~ 3, 1926; Ratified by the President, March 8, 1926; Ratified by Cuba, June 17, 

1926; Ratifications exchanged at Habana, June 18, 1926; Proclaimed June 19, 1926. 
Spanish and English Texts. 


RAILWAYS OF SOUTH AMERICA: PART I, ARGENTINA: By George S. Brady. 


American Trade Commissioner, Buenos Aires: Issued by the Bureau of Foreign and | 


Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce as TRADE PROMOTION SERIES 
NUMBER 32: 267 pages: Illustrated with many maps, photographs and drawings: 
Price, 50 cents per copy. 26—26724. 


“The increasing interest in investments in Latin America on the part of 
American capital has accentuated the need of a study covering the chief results 
of the construction and operation of the railroads in the most important South 


more than a billion and one half dollars. From the very beginning British capital 
has been freely invested in the development of these lines, and the amount of 
British investments in Argentine railways is now in the neighborhood of a billion 
dollars. . Over a period of nearly 70 years it is shown that these railroad invest- 
ments have been safe and paying ventures. Acknowledgment is given to the general 
managers and technical officers of the British and French owned railways for their 
wholehearted cooperation.” 


| A REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE RELATING TO THE NORMAL DENSITIES 


OF GAS: By Marion Smith Blanchard, Assistant Chemist and S. F. Pickering, 
Associate Chemist, Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce: Issued as 
SCIENTIFIC PAPERS OF THE BUREAU OF STANDARDS NUMBER 529 
(Part of Volume 21), May 28, 1926. Subscription price, $1.25 per volume; single 
copies, 15 cents each. 26-26712. 
HIS paper consists of a review of the literature on the normal densities of gases 
wherein the attempt is made to choose the most reliable value for each gas. 

The number of sources of the gas in question, the methods used for its purification, 


| the precautions observed in making the experimental measurements, the number of 


observations made, the agreement between observations of a set and the concord- 
ance between the results of the different observers have all been carefully considered 
in the selection of the final value. While many of the early determinations of his- 
torical interest have been included, in general, only those which should be con- 
sidered in selecting the final value have been critically reviewed. 

The selected values of the weights of a normal liter of the following gases are 
given, the specific gravity of air being 1: Acetylene, Ammonia, Argon, Carbon 
dioxide, Carbon monoxide, Chlorine, Ethane, Ethylene, Fluorine, Helium, Hydrogen, 
Hydrogen bromide, Hydrogen chloride, Hydrogen sulphide, Krypton, Methane, 
Methyl chloride, Methyl ether, Methyl fluoride, Neon, Nitric oxide, Chemi- 
cal nitrogen, Atmospheric nitrogen, Nitrous oxide, Oxygen, Phosphine, Propane, 
Silicon tetrafluoride, Sulphur dioxide and Xenon. 


RED IRON ORES AND FERRUGINOUS SANDSTONES OF THE CLINTON 
FORMATION IN THE BIRMINGHAM DISTRICT, ALABAMA. By W. R. Crane, 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce: Issued as TECHNICAL PAPER 
NUMBER 377. Price, 10 cents per copy. 26—26720. 
LTHOUGH much information is available on the grade of the iron ores in the 

Birmingham district and numerous analyses of these ores have been published, 


z 


| no attempt has been made to investigate the ores systematically with respect to 


variations of composition along the strike and down the dip. As available data were 
limited and representative samples were difficult to obtain, the information given 
in this paper is incomplete and cannot be considered conclusive, but it does, however, 
indicate what variations may be expected and has been strikingly corroborated by 
recent developments in the mines, particularly with respect to the grade of ore down 
the dip. 

The economic position of the ferruginous sandstones is quite different from 
that of the ores, but on account of their relatively high iron content determination 
of their status as potential sources of iron is important. 

All samples were taken by the writer, and the analyses were made by the chem- 
ists at the Southern mining experiment station of the Bureau of Mines or by co- 
operating agencies. 


the ore beds. Should a successful and satisfactory method for beneficiating the 
high-silica ores be devised it would apply equally well to the ferruginous sandstones, 
and the information contained herein would then provide information on the occur- 
rence of supplies of workable materials. 


Army Orders 


The Department of War has issued Spe- , 
cial Orders No. 232 
follows: 


order, 1 
to Army personnel as . 25, 1926. 

Paullin, Capt. Holmes G., Qaurtermaster 
{| Corps, 3 months. 

Stone, Col. David L., 
Corps, 1 day. 


month, 7 days, effective Nov. 


Coast Artillery. 
Gardner, Major Fulton Q. C., will re- 
port to Coast Artillery School, Fort Mon- 
roe, Va., for duty as student in advanced 
course. 
Baird, 
Chief of 
Virginia. 
Farnsworth, Capt. Louis D., from Boston, 
Mass., to Fort Monroe, Va. pe 
Scott. Capt. John L., order assigning 
him to Fort Hancock, N. J., is amended to de- 
dail him to Virginia Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College and Polytechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg, Va., and will proceed from 
Brunswick, Me., to Third Corps Area head- 
quarters, Baltimore, Md., for instructions. 
Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. William L., 
Houston, Tex., to Hawaiian 


Quartermaster 


Retirement. 
Vaughn, First Sgt. Dolf E., 


Inf., 
McPherson, Ga. 


Fort 
from office of | 


Fort Monroe, 


Major Clair W., 
Coast Artillery to 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. 
Required by Act of -Congress of 
August 24, 1912, 

Of The United States Daily, published daily 
except Sunday at Washington, D. C., for 

October, 1926. 

3efore me, a Notary Public in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared Jay Jerome Williams, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
| and says he is the Publisher of the The 
United States Daily, and that the following 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment (and if a daily paper, the circulation), 
ete., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse side of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and ‘addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers are: 

President, David Lawrence, Washington, 
D. C.; Publisher, Jay Jerome Williams, 
Washington, D. C.; General Manager, John 
E. Rice, Washington, D. C.; Chief of News 
Staff, C. G. Marshall, Washington, D. C, 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a 
corporation, its name and address must be 
stated and also immediately thereunder the 
names and addresses of stockholders own- 
ing or holding one per cent or more of total 
amount of stock. If not owned by a cor- 
poration, the names and addresses of the 
individual owners must be given. If owned 
by a firm, company, or other unincorporated 
concern, its names and adreess, as well as 
those of each individual member, must be 
given.) 


Robert 


from 
De- 


Ritchie, 
Fort Sam 
partment. 

Treacy, Second Lieut. Kenneth W., from 
Camp Lewis, Wash., to Hawaiian Depart- 
ment. 

Dasher, Capt. Arthur L., from Kinston, 
N. C., to Fort Bragg, N. C. 

Engineers. 

Phaneuf, Second Lieut. Victor Simeon 
(Reserve), from Nashua, N. H., to Washing- 
ton, D. C., for training. 

Pearson, First Lieut. Richard Harold M. 
(Reserve), to Philadelphia Engineer pro- 
curement district, Philadelphia, Pa., for 
duty. 

Rush, Second Lieut. Howard Culver, jr., 
from Mobile, Ala., to Philadelphia, Pa. 

Air Corps. 
Paul T., order relieving 
commandant Air Corps 
School, Chanute Field, TIll., is 
amended to relieve him from that duty, | 
effective at such time as will enable him 
to comply with order. 

Maitland, First Lieut. Lester J., from 
Wright Field, Ohio, to duty in office of 
F, Trubee Davison, Assistant , Secretary 
Washington, D. C. 

Kimble, First Lieut. Frederick von Har- 
ten, Inf., is transferred to Air Corps and 
remain at his present duties. 

Wriston, First Lieut. Roscoe C 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex., to 
for duty. 


Bock, Major, 


assistant 





Lansing, Washington, D. C.; 
Charles H. Sabin, New York, N. Y.; 
Rosenwald, Chicago, Ill; Mrs 
Cormick, Chicago, Ill; James Db. Phelan, San 
Francisco, Calif.; Mrs. Norman deR. White- 
house, New York, N. Y.; Bernard M. Baruch 
ao = New York, N. Y.; Albert D. Lasker, Chicago, 
of ‘San Fran- | j.; Owen D. Young, New York, N. ¥.; ira C. 
‘opley Aurora, Dl; Willard Saulsbury, Wil- 
mington, Del.; Edward W. Bok, Philadelphia, 
from Fort Sam Houston, Tex., to ee eee ee aOR eee FOE Re Y.; Miss 
sys : pelle Sher ’ ashington, : iy t 

Philippine Islands. , N. ¥ nea 


: ; = - _ 5 Kahn, Wew York, z.: Paltis H. Gadsden 

Colby, Capt. Elbridge. Infantry, From Fort preg trl Pa.; ree F. Porter Chitage. 

Benning, Ga., to Fort Howard, Md. Ill.; Joseph S. Frelinghuysen, New York, N. Y.: 
Leaves of Absence. F, Trubee Davison, New 


York, N. Y¥: BOF 
: ‘ . . ‘0% New York, N fos a as : 
Saxton, Col. Albert E., Adjutant Gen- age ae N v. Minn a mk 

month, 7 days. P 


Anne Morgan New 
: “yy . b : York, N. Y Wayne Johnson, New York, N 
Dilley, First Lieut. Onie R., Philippine Y Breckinridge 

Scouts, extended 1. month. 


Long, Washington, Dp. ©C 
Van S. Merle-Smith, New York, N. Y.; 
Upham, Major John S&., Schlesinger, New r 
eral, 1 day. 


York, N. Y.;\ Mrs 
Schlesinger Wa 
Benson, First Lieut. Joseph W., amended ! n. 


Mrs 
Julius 
Medill Me- 


.» from 
Kelly Field, 


Other Branches. 
Stewart, Capt. Samuel G., Calvary, Fort 
Huchuea, Ariz., to Presidio 


Taylor, Major Victor V., Adjutant Gen- 


Gerard, 


Elmer 
Elmer 


Adjuta Ge 
Adjutant Gen hington, D. (.; BE. A, Deeds. 

Dayton, Chio; Simon Guggenheim, New York, 
¥.; 


Edward M. dlouse. New York, N. Yj 


| advising 
| under way to handle the Christmas holi- 





| envelopes 


| postal cards (minimum 6,000,000), from 
| central 


| and the larger post offices sufficient to 


11, 1927, 
not later than October 15 in order that 


Officer, 
Sept. 
| voked; to continue duty U 

The object of this paper is to show the amount and the grade of all the fer- | 
ruginous materials of the Clinton formation in the Birmingham district, including | 


| Yard, New York, N. Y. 


| ville; to U. S. S. Colorado. 











ALL STATEMENTS Herein ARB GIVEN ON OFFICIAL AUTHORITY ONL¥ 
AND WITHOUT CoMMENT BY THE UniteD STATES DAILY. 


Books and 


Publications 


‘Post Office Begins 


Preparations for 
Rush at Christmas 


Postmasters Asked to Make 


Stamp Requisitions as 


Soon as Possible 
for Holidays. 


Postmaster General has just made 
public a_ notice to all postmasters 
them that preparations are 


day rush in mail transportation. He di- 
rected that requisitions for stamps 
should be submitted to the Department 


; at once to fend off shipments of postal 
| supplies 


while the business congestion 
incident to the Yuletide is on. 

The full text of the announcement 
follows: 

Preparations are under way by the 
Post Office Department to take care of 


the Christmas holiday mailing. 


Avoidance of Rush Sought. 
Postmaster General New today called 
the attention of postmasters to the 
necessity of submitting advance requisi- 
tions for stamp supplies that will be 


E . ee : - : | needed for sale in connection wi rist- 
American Republics. The’ amount of capital invested in Argentine railroads reaches | ith Christ 


| mas mailing. This is done in order that 


the transportation facilities of the postal 


| service may be relieved to the fullest 
extent possible of shipments of postage 


stamps and other stamped paper during 
the period from December 10 to 26. 

In order to insure receipt of holiday 
stamp supplies in post offices not later 
than December 10, postmasters at direct 
and central accounting post offices have 
been requested to submit requisitions to 
the Department as promptly as prac- 
ticable after today, based on the storage 
space available and not to exceed the 
quantity that can be given adequate 
protection. 

November 20 Made Limit. 

All requisitions for postage stamps, 
postal cards, plain stamped envelopes 
and office request envelopes, except for 
emergency supplies, must reach the De- 


{ partment not later than November 20. 


Requisitions for carload lots of plain 
(minimum 3,000,000), and 


accounting oifices, subagencies 
meet requirements until after January 


should reach the Department 


shipments may be made in mail storage 
ars that will be available until the holi- 


| day rush begins. 


U.S. Navy Orders 


Assignment of Officers to Duty 


Orders issued to Naval officers under date 


| of Sept. 29, 1926. 


Lieut. Comdr. Joseph A. 
Rec. Ship, San Francisco; to 
S. S. Melvin. 

Lieut. James R. Harrison, det. U. S. S. 


Murphy, det. 
command U, 


| Nokomis; to Off. in Chg., Retg. Sta., Mil- 
|; waukee, 


Wis. 
Licut. Charies J. Wheeler, orders July 22, 
1926, to Asst. Pac. Coast. Commun. Office, 
revoked; to continue duty Dist. Commun. 
12th Nav. Dist. 
(j-e.) Claude H. 
1926, to U. S. 


Lieut. 


aa Bennett, orders 


S. Nokomis, re- 
. S. S. Wyoming. 


Lieut. (j.g.) Boltwood E. Dodson, det. ws 


S. S. S-9; to U. S. S. 8-33. 

, — Ge) Ralph R. Ploughe (M. C.), 

det. from all duty; to resig i 

on eae y; to resignation accepted 
Lieut. Herbert C. Lasiter (S. C.) 

Bu. S. and A.; to U. S. S. Vega. ] 
Lieut Clem H. Condon (C. C.), det. 

Bu. Aero.; to Inspr. of Nav. Inspr. of Ord 

Cleveland, Ohio. ‘ 
Lieut. Lawrence B. Richardson 

det. Inspr. of Nav. Aircraft, 

Ohio; to Nav. Air Sta., 
Ch. 


det. 


(Cc: €3. 
Cleveland, 
. r San Diego, Calif. 

30sn. Garrison Payne, to duty Navy 


. Mel- 
. Mis- 


Mach. Harry J. Jurjens, det. U. S. S 


Mach. Milford E. Luske, det. U. S. S 
sissippi; to U. S. S. Maryland. 

Mach. Robert R. Wakefield, det. U. S. § 
Melville; to U. S. S. Nevada. oe 

El. William B. Bellion, to 
Station. 


duty Asiatic 


Walter C. Teagle, New 


York, N. Y 
MW Allen, New 


York, N Y Mary 
Kinehart, Washington, Db. ¢ Dr 
Rinehart, Washington, D. C.; H. Pp 
York, N. Y.; E. T. Meredith. Des Moines, Iowa; 
Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, Washington, D. C.: 
tH. Pate hin, New Yerk, N. Y.; Walter J Fahy, 
New York, N. Y.; C. Bascom Slemp, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Frank L. Polk, New York, N. ¥.: 
Clarence H. Meekay, New York. N Y Mrs 
LeRoy Springs, Lancaster, S. C Robert Brook- 
Washington, D. C.; John Barrett, Grafton, 
Vt.; John W. Davis, New York, N. ¥.: William 
B. Wilson, Washington, D. ©C.; W. M Ritter, 
Washington, D. C.; EK. F. Goltra, St. Louis, Mo.: 
Samuel Tnsull, Byron, Nl.; Alan C. Rinehart, 
New York, N. Y.; Albert Sprague, Chicago, IL; 
John W. Weeks, Washington, D. C.: David Law- 
rence, Washington, D. ¢.: Jerome Wil- 
liams, Washington, D. C.; John KE. Rice, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Vietor Whitlock, Washington 
D. C Troy M Rodlun, Washington, D. 
James LL. Bray. Washington, D. C 
Straus, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of the total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other se- 
curities are; (If there are none, so state.) 
None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders. if any, contain not 
only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in 
any fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing afflant’s full knowledge and be- 
lief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and_ security 
holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has 
no reason to believe that any other per- 
son, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock 
bonds, or other securities than as is stated 
by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or dis- 
tributed, through the mails or otherwise 
to paid subscribers during the six months 
preceding the date shown above is 9.12% 
(This information is required from dail 
publications only.) y 

JAY JEROME WILLIAMS, 
(Signature of Publisher.) 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
Ist day of October, 1926, 
[Seal. ELEANOR M. SLAYMAKER,. 
(My commission expires April 23, 1928,) 


Frederic 
Roberts 
Stanley M 
Wilson, New 


ngs, 


Jay 


+; Hugh Grant 
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Pavement 


Durability 


Perfects Indicator 
For Testing Relative 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Highways 


Brick Paving Declared to: Withstan 


Roughness of Roads! Bureau of Roads 


Bureau of Roads Announces 

Result of 

Years of Experi- 
ments. 


Device is 


[Continued From Page 1.] 
clusive of charts and tables, is as fol- 
lows: 

No argument is needed to convince the 


user of our roads of the desirability of | 


as smooth a surface as can be produced. 
A rough surface give rise to effects un- 
pleasant to the passenger and detrimen- 
tal to the vehicle. Smooth surfaces mean 
greater mileage with less fatigue, with 
less damage to cargoes, and with lower 
operating costs for the vehicle. Thus the 


subject assumes a very considerable eco- 


nomic aspect. 


The highway engineer is vitally inter- | 
ested in building and maintaining smooth | 
roads because of the effects already men- | 


tioned and further on account of the di- 
rect effect of surface roughness on the 
life of the pavement. The research of 
the last few years has clearly pointed 


out that road roughness produces impact | 


and impact contributes to the early de- 


terioration of any type of road surface. | 
® So convincing has been the evidence of | 7 
| 214-inch brick pavements on 6-inch con- 


this fact that State highway engineers 
have expressed the belief that smooth- 
ness is the most important quality to be 
sought in road surfaces. 
Device in Demand. 
The general appreciation of the im- 
portance of this matter by highway engi- 


neers has created a demand for an instru- 


ment with which the roughness of a road 
surface may be measured. With such 
an instrument the engineer would find 
it possible to specify the quality de- 


manded in new work and to obtain accu- | 
rate data on the deterioration of the sur- | 


face in time to apply proper corrective 
measures. To be most useful such a de- 
vice should not only be accurate but 
should supply the information rapidly in 
such form that it can be used imediately. 
Finally, it should be mechanically simple 
and reliable and so designed that it can 
conveniently be used on an automobile. 

Several devices have been offered from 
various sources to meet the demand. 
The Bureau of Public Roads experi- 
mented with a number of designs over 
a period of several years and finally, in 
May, 1925, developed one which when 
then used in the vicinity of Washington, 
D. C., appeared to be better in several 
respects than other available instru- 
ments. 

Subsequent use of this type of instru- 
ment over a considerable period of time 
in several States by a district engineer 
of the bureau indicates that it is entirely 
satisfactory for the purpose. It is, there- 
fore, with considerable confidence in the 
worth of the instrument that a descrip- 
tion is now presented. 

Attached to Vehicle. 

There are a number of ways ‘in which 
the roughness of road surfaces may be 
indicated by an instrument attached to 
a vehicle, but the fundamental principle 
upon which all of them depend is that 
the vertical motion imparted to the ve- 
hicle by the irregularities in the road 
surface bears a direct relation to the 
degree of roughness. In order that the 


effect of this motion upon the chassis of | 
body | 


the vehicle may be _ minimized, 
springs and rubber tires are provided, 
the deflection of which absorbs much of 
the undesirable vibration. 
tude of these deflections depends not 
only on the magnitude of the road 
roughness but also on the speed.of the 


vehicle, amount and distribution of the | , 
| inch sand bedding 


load, and the type and condition of the 
spring and tire equipment. By main- 


taining constant all of these other con- | 


ditions, the deflection of the body springs 
may be made to measure the relative 
roughness of the riding surfaces over 
which the vehicle is driven. This fact 


furnishes the principle on which the rela- | 


tive roughness determinator or rough- 
ometer, as it has been called, operates. 

Briefly, the roughometer consists of 
a rack which is attached in a vertical 
position to the front axle of the vehicle. 
Meshed with this rack is a spur gear 
which is supported by the frame of the 
car. Movement of the front axle with 
respect to the chassis, caused by de- 
flection of the body springs, thus pro- 
duces translation of the rack and rota- 
tion of the gear. This gear is con- 
nected through a flexible shaft to a 
mechanical counter on the instrument 
board of the automobile. Deflection 
of the front springs of the vehicle thus 
causes the rotation of the spindle of the 
counter. In order that this spindle will 
not rotate in the reverse direction when 
the body springs return from their de- 
flected position a ball clutch is inter- 
posed betwen the gear mentioned and 
the flexible shaft which operates the 
counter. This ball clutch allows the 
flexible shaft to turn in only one direc- 
tion so that the counter operates only 
during deflection of the body springs 
and thus records the summation of these 
deflections during the time the instru- 
ment is in operation. 

Distinctive Features. 

Before proceeding to a detailed de- 
scription of the instrument it may be 
desirable to call attention to certain of 
its distinctive features, which are: 

1. It can be attached to any auto- 
mobile without impairing the appearance 
or the normal operation of the vehicle. 

2. The data are presented as ab- 
stract numerical factors which can be 
used immediately. 

3. Satisfactorily accurate data can be 
obtained at normal highway operating 
speeds so that there is no interference 
with or from traffic. 

4, The instrument can be thrown com- 
pletely out of ofieration when not in use, 
thus preventing excessive wear of its 
moving parts. 

In each of three States it was noticed 


The magni- | 








| 


| other streets during 1915. 


| wholesale district of the city. 
| dition of the pavement was nearly per- 


| ometer 
| nator to the highway engineer. 


‘valuable to 


Reports on Survey 


Thickness of 21/2 Inches Said 
to Have Been Found 
Serviceable. 


The full text of a report (exclu- 
sive of charts and illustrations), is- 
sued by the Bureau of Roads, De- 
partment of Agriculture, on tests to 
determine the durability of brick of 
various thickness.for paving, is con- 
tinued herewith. In the first section, 
printed in the issue of October 2, 
tables were given to show the num- 
ber of brick of various thicknesses 
broken under different conditions of 
traffic, and it was said BY%-inch 
brick would support heavy traffic. In ‘ 
the section immediately following is 
continued a summary of a survey 
made in various Western cities, 
where brick paving is used, to show 
the extent of wear, the opening para- 
graph referring to the use of such 
paving by the Cotton Belt Railroad 
in Tyler, Tex. The full text fol- 
lows: 
The Cotton Belt Railroad has built 
crete base along the unloading tracks in 
its freight yards. 

Temple, Tex.—This city is in the black 
waxy soil area. The surrounding country 


| is a rich, agricultural district and traf- 


fic on many of the city streets is heavy. 

Approximately 40,000 square yards of 
2%-inch brick were laid on Main and 
The construc- 
tion was as follows: 4 to 5 inches of 
concrete (1:8 pit-run gravel) base, 1-inch 
sand bedding and asphalt filler. The 
condition of these pavements at the time 
of the inspection was good, although 
some failures had occurred in the bases 
apparently from bad subgrade condi- 


{ tions. 


From 1923 to 1925, 60,000 square 
yards of 24-inch brick were laid, the 


| construction being the same as in 1915, 


using the 4-inch concrete base on resi- 


| dential streets and 5 inches on business 


streets. 

Prior to 1923 some of the pavements 
constructed were built of 3-inch brick; 
since then only the 242-inch size has 
been used. No difference in the condi- 
tion of streets paved with the 3 and 
2% inch brick was apparent at the time 
of the inspection. 


Brick 2% Inches Thick 
Used in Forth Worth 

Fort Worth, Tex.—This city is using 
212-inch brick on residential and outer 
business streets. The construction is 5- 
inch (1:3:5) concrete base, 1-inch sand 


| bedding and asphalt filler. 


Victory Boulevard was paved during 
1925 with 24-inch brick, laid on a 5-inch 
(1:3:5) concrete base with 1l-inch (1:4 ce- 
ment-sand) bedding and asphalt, 
(penetration 57.) This street has a very 
heavy truck traffic to and from the 

The con- 


fect when inspected and no ill effect of 
the heavy truck traffic was visible. 

Okmulgee, Okla.—A great deal of oil 
field traffic is carried over the city 
streets. The old brick pavements, in par- 
ticular, have been subjected to a large 
amount of steel-tired traffic. 

From 1916 to 1928, 220,000 square 
yards of 21-inch brick was laid on 4'2 
to 5-inch (1:3:5) concrete base, with 115- 
and asphalt filler. 
Most of these pavements were in good 
condition when’ inspected and had _re- 
quired no surface maintenance. The por- 
tion built during 1916 was of a local and 
inferior brick and it had cracked and 
cobbled badly. 

About 30,000 square yards of 3-inch 
brick was laid during 1921. None of this 
size has been laid since. 

Henryetta, Okla.—The streets in this 
city carry heavy traffic to and from the 
surrounding oil and coal fields. 

During 1918, 1920, 1922, and 1923, 
200,000 square yards of 2'2-inch brick 
were laid on 5-inch (1:3:5) concrete 
base, with. 1-inch bedding and asphalt 
that the first mile constructed was gen- 
erally the roughest mile in the section. 
This would seem to indicate that very 
careful supervision should be exercised 
during the construction of the first mile 
of pavement laid and that as many first 
miles should be avoided as possible by 
awarding contracts early in the season 
and of such length as may require the 
entire season to construct. This well 
illustrates the importance of the rough- 
or relative roughness determi- 


‘Data Is Quoted. 

In general, it has been found that a 
pavement is smooth or rough all the 
way across, although in a number of in- 
stances a consistent difference between 
the right and left sides has been ob- 
served. 

From data obtained on many hundreds 
of miles of roads the indications are that 
the instrument does give a true index 
of the relative roughness of road sur- 
faces. 

The data, which can be obtained 
quickly and at small cost, should be in- 
highway officials, particu- 
larly supervisory officials who can not 
hope to inspect every mile of pavement, 
as a basis for rating contractors, super- 
intendents on force account work, engi- 
neers, inspectors, and all others directly 
responsible for the quality of the pave- 
ment. They will be found valuable even 
by the highway officials who can and 
does visit all projects during construc- 
tion for they will furnish him definite 
data rather than opinions on which to 
base conclusions. 


° 
filler. These pavements were in perfect 
condition and had received no surface 
maintenance. : 

All these surfaces were in excellent 
condition when -inspected, very few 
broken brick being noted. 

About 25,000 square yards of 3-inch 
brick were laid during 1917. This portion 
had been refilled with agphalt; and no 
brick of this thickness had since been 
laid. ; 

Wetumka, Okla.—The streets 
heavy: oil and cotton traffic. 

About 12,000 square yards of 3-inch 
brick and 50,000 square yards of 2%-ipch 
were laid during 1924 and 1925. The 
construction was: 65-inch (1:3:5) con- 
crete base, l-inch sand bedding and 
asphalt filler (penetration 55). An ex- 
cessive quantity of filler was used dur- 
ing construction and was still on the 
surface when inspected. Shoving and 
peeling of this mat will very likely 
cause a rough surface. 


carry 


Pavement in Okeemah 
Found in Good Condition 

Okeemah, Okla.—The principal streets 
carry heavy traffic from the surround- 
ing oil fields. 

About 35,000 square yards of 2'2-inch 
brick were laid during 1920. The con- 
struction was: 5-inch (1:3:5) concrete 
base, l-inch sand bedding, grout filler 
on a portion of Main Street and asphalt 
on the other pavements. These streets 
were in nearly perfect condition when 
inspected in February, 1926. 

Oklahoma City, Okla.—About one-half 
mile of 18-foot pavement was laid with 
212-inch brick during 1918. This pave- 
ment is on the main entrance to the city 
and carries very heavy traffic. The con- 
struction was: 4-inch (1:3:6) concrete 
base with monolithic 4-inch concrete 
curbs, l-inch sand bedding, and asphalt 
filler. It was in nearly perfect condition, 
there being very few broken bricks and 
very little cobbling. It had had no sur- 
face maintenance. 

Oklahoma County, Okla.—The county 
is building five miles of 18-foot brick 
pavement using 2%-inch brick on the 
same approach to Oklahoma City. The 
‘construction is: 65-inch (1:3:5) concrete 
base with 6-inch monolithic curbs. The 
base is being built with a floated finish, 
and 1-inch asphalt-filled transverse ex- 
pansion joints are being put in the base 
about every 40 feet. A _ three-fourth 
inch thickness of sand bedding is used. 

Ponca City, Okla.—Streets in this city 
have unusually heavy traffic because of 
the large oil and refining industry which 
centers in and around the city. The 
main streets are said to have greater 
traffic than any other city streets in 
Oklahoma. 

Only 2%2-inch brick have been used in 
this city, and of these about 500,000 
square yards have been laid since 1919, 
including 50.000 square yards on Main 
Street during 1919, 38,000 square yards 
during 1921 on an old 7-inch macadam 
surface, and 4,000 square yards on a 
new 7-inch macadam during 1924. All 
these pavements were in almost perfect 
condition and had had no maintenance 
up to the date of the inspection. 


Change Made 
In Concrete Base ¥ 


Prior to 1921 the pavements were laid 
on a 1:5 cement-sand mortar base. For 
this, in the pavements built during 1921 
and later, there has been substituted a 
4-inch (1:3:5) conerete base. In all 
pavements the bedding course has been 
1 inch of sand, and the filler has been 
39-penetration asphalt. These have been 
used with the macadam bases also. In 
preparing the old macadam a certain 
amount of shaping was necessary. 

Tonkawa, Okla.—This city is in the 
oil-field area and the principal streets 
have very heavy traffic. About 35,000 
square yards of 21-inch brick were 
laid during 1919 on Main Street and 


filler - 


about 75,000 square yards of the same | 


size were laid during 1922 and 1924. 
The portion buiJt during 1919 was laid 
on a 4-inch (1:4 cement-sand mortar) 
base, with 1e-inch sand bedding and 
1:3 grout filled. Asphalt was used as a 
filler in the later work. xpansion 
joints were placed in the surface every 
20 to 30 feet. No difference in the con- 
dition of the grout-filled and asphalt- 
filled surfaces was apparent. 

Blackwell, Okla.—There is heavy traf- 
fic on all the principal streets. 

About 1% miles south of the city on 
the main highway north and south, 1,000 
linear feet of 18-foot frozen concrete 
pavement was surfaced with 24-inch 
brick during 1920. This surface is in 
perfect condition. 

Two hundred thousand square yards 
of the same size brick were laid during 
1914, the construction being 4-inch 
(1:5 cement-sand motar) base, 1-inch 
sand bedding and cement-grout filler. 
Transverse expansion joints were put in 
the grout-filler surface every 40 feet. 

During and since 1922, 125,000 square 
yards of 2'-inch brick have been laid, 
and in this construction asphalt (pene- 
tration 39) has been used in place of 
grout as a filler. 


Peeling Noted in Paving 
In Parts of Texarkana 

Texarkana, Tex.—Approximately 30,- 
000 square yards of 2%-inch brick were 
laid on the important streets during 1922. 
The construction was 6-inch concrete 
base, %-inch sand bedding and asphalt 
filler of penetration ranging from 54 to 
45. An excessive quantity of filler was 
applied on practically all of this con- 
struction, the asphalt mat on many 
streets having a thickness of as much 
as one-half inch. Some peeling and 
shoving of this material has occurred in 
places, and further difficulties arising 
from this condition may be expected to 
occur for a long time. 

A large number of 3-inch brick have 
been laid on 6 and 7-inch compacted 
gravel base. <A thick mat of asphalt 
filler similar to that found on the thin 


§ brick pavement covered the surface at | fect alignment of the finished brick sur- 


| or 
| : . 
earlier work may be classed as experi- 











generally, 
“been used on a smoothly finished base. 





Public 
Works 


the time of inspection and similar peel- 
ing and shoving were observed. 

All the brick pavements in this city 
have béen laid during the last four years. 
At the time of this inspection there was 
nothing to indicate that the thinner 
brick was giving any less satisfactory 
service than the 3-inch type. 

Omaha.—Nebr.—This city laid 2'%- 
inch brick on Parker Street during 1915. 
This construction was: 5-inch (1:3:6) 
concrete base, 14-inch sand bedding and 
asphalt filler. 

This street carries residential traffic. 


| The surface was found to be in excellent 


condition, very few breaks and very lit- 
tle rounding having taken place. The 
only maintenance required prior to the 
inspection was occasioned by three blow- 
ups occurring in the base. 

The Indications of the Field Study 
Summarized.—A steady growth in the 
use of brick of less than 3-inch depth is 
shown by the field survey. Numerous 
communities were found which have 
adopted the thinner brick for use on some 
all of their streets. Although the 


mental, as indicated by the quantities put 
down and by the type of street selected 
for paving, subsequent paving with the 
thin brick in larger quantities and on 
streets carrying heavier traffic may well 
be taken as an expression of the satis- 
faction of the community with pavements 
of this type. 

Table 9 shows a summary of data 
from some of the cities covered by the 
field survey in which brick of less than 
83-inch thickness are used almost exclu- 


sively, which indicate these tendencies. 4 — 
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Construction 


face is dependent to a large degree, par- 
ticularly on heavy traffic thoroughfares. 
on the smoothness with which the base 
course is finished and the resulting uni- 
formity of thickness and compaction of 
the bedding course. Any slight increase 
in the construction cost for the purpose 


of obtaining this condition will be more | 


than justified by the potential increase 
in the life of the pavement. 
Cement-sand grout filler was. found to 
have been used in the construction of 
some of the earlier brick pavements. 
Some of these were built with expansion 


joints in the brick surface, but in the | 
majority of cases the joints have been | 


omitted. The need for expansion joints 
with this type of filler was evidenced 
by the scaling in the surface of the 
brick on many of the pavements in 
which no expansion joints had been pro- 
vided in the surface. 

A wide range in the type and con- 


struction of*base used was noted in the 


Concrete ranging from 4 to 6 
inches in thickness and largely of 
1:3:5 proportion was found to have been 
used extensively in the area covered, 
while old and new macadam had been 
used satisfactorily in many instances. 
One city in the iron-ore belt was utiliz- 
ing the iron-ore soil with entirely satis- 
factory results as base for brick pave- 
ments. 

The successful use of these widely 
different types of base indicates that 
there is a wide range of possibilities in 
base construction. Any material which 
remains stable at all times would ap- 
pear to make a satisfactory base for a 


survey. 


TABLE 9.—Summary of data of the field survey. 


Thick- 

Location ness of 
brick 

Inches 

Greenville, Tex .. 214 Repressed 


Type of 
brick 


Wire-cut 
vertical 
fiber 

nabs ves 


ee eae 


are a8 
ee ee 
jeeenes 
seeks 
(GOs 6a. 


Do 
Okmulgee, 

Do 
Henryetta, 


Okla.. 


Okla.. =a “ee 

ee 
Wetumka, Okla... SOs ce 
ED eke 


Okeemah, Okla.... a eee 


Ponca, Okla. .. 
Tonkawa, Okla. 
Blackwell, Okla. 

* Not known. 


The 


we ees 
100s 0 
WEOerss 


24 


pavements built. with 


2%2-inch> 


Character 
Year laid of streets 
paved 


Area Remarks 
laid 
Sq. yds. 
12,000 1905-06 First brick 
to be laid 

flat 
No. 3-inch 
brick laid 


Main. 


90,000 1914 Main. 
and res- 
idential 

i<@0. 


60,000 1915 


a. 1915 ..do.. No. 3-inch 
brick laid 
since 

40,000 1920 Do 

140,000 1925 

* Before ’23 

100,000 1915-1925 

220,000 1916-1923 
30,000 Before ’21 
25,000 1917 


200,000 1917-1923 


Pee ee 
‘sO. . 
680s. 
cans 
San ens 
«GOs. 
Main. 
Main 
and res- 
idential 
Main. 
Res- 
idential 
Main 
and res- 
idential 
300s 
5300. 
6vGOs.s 


Do 


Do 
Do 
Do 


12,000 
50,000 
35,000 No. 3-inch 


blick laid 


500,000 
110,000 
325,000 


1919-1925 
1919-1923 
1913-14 


Do 
Do 
Do 


brick, in most cases, were in good con- | prick pavement. It is evident that these 


dition. In a few localities failure had 
occurred in the base causing displacement 
in the brick. It was particularly noted 
that in such cases displacement in the 
brick had taken place without breakage. 
This was found ‘to be true also for the 
brick. over transverse and longitudinal 
cracks. 


Paving Said to Have Had 
Little Maintenance 

In general, the brick surfaces were 
found to have had very little main- 
tenance, except at places where failure 
had occurred in the base. A_ portion 
of the brick pavement laid on Main 
Street, Henryetta. Okla. during 1917, 
was refilled with asphalt during 1925, 
as the original filler had been largely 
carried away by iraffic. Oklahoma en- 
forces the five-year maintenance clause 
on new paving work, yet the larger 
paving contractors declared, without ex- 
ception, that no allowance is made or 
need be made in the estimated cost of 
a paving job to cover a difference be- 
tween maintenance costs of 2% inch and 
38-inch brick. 

It was found that excessive quantities 
of asphalt filler had been used in many 
sections of the brick pavements. 
locality the excess covered the brick 
with a thickness of as much as onc-half 
inch. Pavements where an excess of 
asphalt had been used were very rough, 
and will probably continue to be un- 
satisfactory for a long time. The im- 
portance of limiting the quantity of as- 
phalt filler to that required to fill the 
space between the brick was strikingly 
illustrated by the unsatisfactory con- 
dition of such pavements. 

Some changes in the construction 
features of brick pavements have oc- 
eurred since the earlier pavements were 
laid. The bedding course of the eariy 
surfaces was found to range in thick- 
ness,\from 11% to 2 inches laid on a 
rough base. Later construction shows, 
that a “:-inch bedding has 


In a few localities very fine sand had 
been used for bedding, but, because this 
type of sand shows a tendency to work 
up between the brick and because of loss 
through cracks in the base, coarser sand 
has been. substituted as being more 
satisfactory. ‘ 

The field survey showed that, in gen- 
eral, brick laid on a thin bedding course 
with a smoothly finished base main- 
tained a smoother surface than those 
laid with a greater depth of sand on a 
roughly finished base. 


Roads With Smooth Base 
Said to Wear Best 

The research of the last few years 
has proved that the destructive effect 
of motor-truck impacts is greatly re- 
duced by the construction of smooth 
pavement surfaces. The continued per- 


In one | 


‘was found to have been made 





| 


requirements may be met in many cases 
by .base construction of the less rigid 
type. As the function of the base is 
primarily to support the allowed wheel 
loads without appreciable vertical dis- 
placement, any type of construction that 
will meet this condition is satisfactory. 
An old macadam or other type of sur- 


; face that has proved stable under traffic 


should prove entirely satisfactory as a 
base for brick. 


Same Type of Base Used 
For Different Sized Brick 

In a majority of the locations cov- 
ered in the field study distinction 
in the 
base construction for brick of different 
thickness. One exception was noted 
where 3-inch brick had been laid on a 
compacted gravel base while concrete 
had been used for the 2%-inch thickness. 


no 


In this case and in others where differ- | 


ence in the base construction had been 


made with the use of brick of different | 


thickness nothing was found in the con- 
dition of the pavements that would in- 
dicate the need for any variation in base 
construction for the different thickness 
of brick used. 


Traffic_—A considerable number of the 


towns visited were located in the center 
of oil fields and as a result severe traf- 
fic conditions obtained on the more im- 
portant streets. Formerly there was a 
considerable percentage of heavy steel- 
tired vehicles which have _ practically 
been superseded by heavy motor trucks. 
Although traffic records were not avail- 
able for study it believed that the 
traffic on the important streets of the 
cities visited was more severe than that 
on the streets of many of the larger 
cities. 

A great deal of importance at- 
tached, and properly so, to the views 
and experience of reisdent engineers and 
officials familiar with the use of brick 
under 3 inches in thickness. All of the 
officials interviewed from those sections 
of the country where brick of less than 
3-inch thickness is being used expressed 
themselves as favorable to the use of the 
thinner brick, some with and others 
without limitations as to the type of 
street and traffic. Many maintained 
that 24-inch brick yvould prove equally 
as satisfactory as the 3-inch thickness 


is 


is 


under all conditions, and others believed | 


uo SJB [BVLOYjO Jey paounouueR }Z A9quial 
that the 2%-inch type should be limited 
to use on residential and outlying busi- 
ness streets. 

The views of three prominent engi- 
neers who are intimately connected with 
the use of thin paving brick are ex- 
pressed as follows: 

Herman Beal, City Engineer. Omaha, 
Nebr.—I have completed an investiga- 
tion of a pavement in the city built 
during 1915 with a 2'5-inch surface. 
The following information being avail- 
able: 


Traffic 


in West 
Changes Are Noted 
In Base Construction 


Four Inches of Concrete Are 
Used in Some Cities Instead 
of Five Inches. 


between 
Thirty-third 


Parker Street 
Twenty-ninth Street 
Street, 30 feet 
square yards. 
1:3:6 
This 


Pavement on 
and 
wide, containing 
inches concrete, 


filler, 
excellent 


Base 5 


mix. Bituminous 


pavement is in 


dition, the brick showing practically no | 


wear and the surface, with the 


tion of one or two expansion bulges, be- | 


ing exceptionally good. The 


although 
truck loads are hauled thereon. 


medium, occasionally heavy 


pe ° . ‘ { 
E. A. Kingsley, City Engineer, Dallas, 


Tex.—We have used 3-inch vertical fiber 


using in our heavy traffic industrial dis- | 





; town 


of brick 


some of our new work this year. 


trict this character in paving 


Our 


first 3-inch vertical fiber brick was laid | 


on Market Street during’ 1919. This 
pavement has extremely heavy down- 
industrial traffic of both the rub- 
ber and steel tired type. We 
trouble from breaking or cracking un- 
der traffic of the 3-inch brick. We have 
found that this brick carries _ traffic 
equally as well as did the old 4-inch 
block laid on edge. We can discover no 
reason in studying the wear and service 
given by the 3-inch brick which would 
suggest to us that a 
brick might be better. 

Dallas 
heavy-traffie service on the 3-inch verti- 
cal fiber brick, and from experience that 
neighboring cities have had 
215-inch brick, we believe that this 
should be specified for the lighter traffic 
and residential districts. 

D. Lewis, City Engineer, Fort Worth, 
Tex.—This city has been laying 242 and 


is 


3 inch yertical fiber brick with asphalt | 


filler on a cement-sand cushion laid on 
a concrete base. We have found this 
type of paving to give excellent results. 

Manufacture of Thin 
ticable—The manufacture 
thin as 2% 


was said to have occurred when brick 
of this thickness was first manufactured. 
Later changes in the 
process, particularly in the burning, 
have made this loss negligible at the 
present time. 


to be favorable to the manufacture of 
the 2%-inch type. The manufacture of 
brick with 2-inch thickness was believed 
by some to be impractical because of 
the loss occurring from warping during 
burning. ; 

Reduction in the cost of a brick pave- 
ment built of thin brick the result 
of decreased cost of such items as manu- 


is 


facture, transportation, handling on the | 


job, and saving in the filler material. 
Based on the cost of a 3-inch 


for each ‘42-inch reduction in thickness 

would be approximately as follows: 
Cost 
reduc- 
tion 


reduc- 
tion 


Per cent Per cent |} 


10 
16 
16 
16 
16 


Manufacture 
Freight 
Haulage 


Ohio to Relocate 
Old State Highway 


Four application for new engineering 
projects or for modification of plans by 


the Department of War, according to an- | 


nouncement made October 2. 


lows: 

Assistant Secretary of War, Colonel 
Hanford MaeNider, has approved the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Application made by the 
ment of Highways and Public 
af the State of Ohio, to relocate a State 


highway Route No. 7, through the Gov- | 


ernmem reservation at 
No. 16, Ohio’ River 
Virginia). 

2. Request of the county judge 
Harris County, Texas, that the county 
be not required to operate the lift span 
in its bridge over Brays Bayou at 
Broadway, Harrisburg, Texas, except on 


Lock and Dam 
(Bens Run, West 


engineer. 
3. Application made by the Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad Company for ap- 


structed across Kingston Lake at Con- 
way, S. C. 


Inc., through W. P. Whitaker, jr., secre- 
tary-treasurer, for authority to construct 
a bulkhead around certain 
in Bogue Sound, immediately south of 
Morehead City, N. C., and to create an 
island by filling in behind said bulkhead 
with material dredged from Morehead 
city harbor. 





ing basin in Morehead City harbor and 
cutting a channel connecting the north- 
ern end of the harbor with Bogue Sound. 
The present application provides a water 
width of 600 feet between the proposed 
harbor line and the island, which will 





| present channel without expense to the 
United States. 





| ment 


5,360 | 


con- | 

| 
excep- | 
traffic on | 


this street is what might be classed as | 
| nounced its intention of proceeding with 


have no | 


34s-inch or 4-inch | 
| but 


perfectly satisfied with its | 


with the | 





manufacturing | 


The brick manufacturers | 
in the section of the country where the | 
thinner brick are being used, were found ! 


Material | 





Depart- | 


y ¢ Ss | ‘ge . - 
Works | Pacifie Railroad Company for permis- 


of | 


2 hours’ advance notice to the county 


proval of plans for a bridge to be con- | 
| 


Application made by Morehead Island, | 





marsh land | 
| building 
| nouncement October 1 at the Depart- 
|; ment of the Navy. 
| to curtail the work or training done at 


This will result in widening the turn- | 


} these 
result in a decided improvement to the | 
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Three States Reject 


Federal Money for | 
Roads in Australia 


| Government to Proceed With 


Building Despite Charges 
of Unconstitutionality 


of Plans. 


E. G. Babbitt, Trade Commissioner at 
Sydney, has just reported to the Depart 
of Commerce that, although en- 
croachment of State rights is protested 


.by several Australian states, the Federal 


Government of Australia proposes to go 
Duties on 
tires and chassis will be sus+ 
pended, but the gasoline tax is to re- 
main. The Department made public the 
full text statement on the Aus- 
tralian roads situation as follows: 

The Government of Australia has ane 


ahead with its road program. 
motor 


of a 


the roads scheme, with the states of 


Queensland, Western Australia, Tas- 
mania, and the Federal Territory partie- 


| ipating 
brick for a number of years, and are } 


New South Wales, South Australia, 
and Victoria have refused to participate 
in the plan on the grounds that road con- 
struction by the Federal Government is 
an encroachment on State Government 
beyond the powers of the Common- 


| wealth Constitution, roads being consid- 


ered a domestic function of the states. 
Inasmuch as less money will be needed 

than under the first proposals, which 

covered all the States, it has been de- 


| cided to suspend the recently imposed 


higher duties on motor tires and chassis, 
and any extra duty paid since the sched- 
ule was filed on July 9 will be refunded 
to importers. 

The patrol tax, however, is to remain, 
provision now made _ whereby 
lower duties are collected on petroleum 
and similar spirit imported for purposes 
other than for use in motor-driven vee 
hicles. ; 


is 


Projects Approved 
For Bridge Building 


| Department of Work Acts on 
Brick Prac- | 
of brick as | 
inches is accomplished with- | 
out difficulty. ‘Some loss from warping | 


Eight Applications, Including 
Harbor Improvements. 


The Department of War has just an- 
nounced that Hanford MacNider, Assist- 
ant Secretary of War, had approved 
eight applications for bridge construction 
or harbor improvements. 

The full text of the announcement 
follows: 

Assistant Secretary of War MacNider 
has approved the following applications: 

1. Application made by the city of 
South Haven, Mich., for permission to 
install a municipal terminal on about 
810 feet of the Government South Re- 
vetment ,at South Haven Harbor, Mich. 

2. Application made by the town of 
Dennis, Massachusetts, for approval of 
plans for a bridge to be constructed 
across Swan Pond River, at Dennis, Mas- 


| sachusetts, to replace an existing bridge. 
pave- 


ment the saving in materials and costs | 


3. Application made by the Jackson 
and Eastern Railway Company for ap- 
proval of plans for a bridge to be con- 
structed across Pearl River near Jack- 
son, Mississippi. 

4, Application made by the Louisiana 
Highway Commission for approval of 
plans for a bridge to be constructed 
across Little River near Rochelle, La. 

5. Application made by the North 
Carolina State Highway Commission for 


| approval of plans for a bridge to be 


constructed over the Cashie River at 
the foot of King Street, Windsor, N. C. 

6. Application made by the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, Department of 
Public Works, Division of Highways, for 
approval of plans for a bridge to be 


| constructed across the Scorton Harbor 
| Creek, in the town of Sandwich, Massa- 


chusetts. 

7. Applicatio made by the State High- 
way Commission of Maine for approval 
of modified plans for a bridge to be con- 


Ts felt tout of tis debusennnk fol. | structed over Wills Strait between Orr’s 


and Bailey’s Islands, Harpswell, Me, 
The modified plans call for a fixed bridge 


| instead of the swing drawbridge previ- 


ously approved March 20, 1926, 
drawbridge being unnecessaty. 
8. Application made by the Missouri 


such 


sion to withdraw the drawtender at its 
bridge over the Red River at Fulton, 
Ark. There is no existing or prespec- 
tive navigation on the Red River at and 
above Fulton, therefore it is unnecessary 
to to require the railroad company to 
maintain a regular watchman. However, 
instructions will be given equiring the 
opening of the draw on 24 hours’ notice, 
if a vessel desires to pass through. 


Damages to be Repaired 
At Pensacola Air Base 


The naval air base at Pensacola, which 
was damaged to the extent of almost 
$1,000,000 by the storm of September 
20, will be repaired, and Congress will 
be asked to appropriate money for re-~ 
it, according to an oral an- 


There is no intent - 


Pensacola, it was further stated. a 
According to telegrams received at 


| the Department of the Navy, the dam- § 
| age done was largely along the water- | 


front to th approaches to the buildings. 


| Some buildings were, however, destroyed 


and some were unroofed, accordin; to, 
communications. . a 
The commandant has stated that i¢ 
will cost $2,000,000 to make the Pensa. 
cola air station storm-proof, : 
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